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4 Introduction. 
. 


EB HISTORY OF THE 
view of the ſtrength and reſources of Great Britain at the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities, and contraſt theſe with the, weakneſs and 


almoſt total inability of the revolting colonies, we ſhall have reaſon 
to conclude that the termination of the war in favdur of the latter, 


with their final ſeparation from the Britiſh. empire, was one of thoſe 


extraordinary and unexpected events, which in the courſe of hu- 

man affairs rarely occur, and which. bid defiance to all human 
foreſight and calculation. A people, not exceeding two millions of 
ſouls, widely ſcattered over half the weſtern hemiſphere, | in the 


 peaceable occupations of fiſhing, agriculture, and commerce; di- 


vided into many diſtin& governments; differing from each other i in 


manners, religion, and intereſts, nor entirely united in political 
ſentiments ; this people, with very little yy, proverbially called 
the ſinews of war, was yet enabled t fmat ſeparation from 


Great Britain, proud from ſucceſsful and glorious war, flouriſhing 


in arts and arms beyond the example of any former period; ca- 


pable of raiſmg an annual revenue of ſixteen millions of pounds; 


and, on the whole, the moſt formidable nation in the world: And 


All this: although the continent of North America, deeply indented | 
And penetrated by navigable rivers and lakes, preſented a fit theatre 


rum over the train of circumſtances by which that war was pro- 


for the diſplay -of naval Power, in which chiefly the ſtrength of | 


Great Britain confifted. .- It is the object of the preſent Work to 
deſcribe with fidelity the war that involved this great event—a on- 
der to the preſent, and an example to all future ages: But I ſhall 


duced. : 
The colonies of Slow Pe Maſſuchuſer's — Rhode 


Hand; Connecticut, New York; Penſylvania, the three lower 


counties on the Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia, the hiſtory of whoſe revolt it is 
propoſed to relate, are ſituated on the eaſtern coaſt of North Ame 
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rica, where they are waſhed, by the Atlantic "EPA ranging from — 
north to ſouth, in the order in which they have been enumerated. | 
On the weſt they are ſeparated from the immenſe regions, not fully 
explored, of Canada and Louiſiana, by the Apalachian or Allegany 
mountains. The countries ſituated to the weſt of ths magnificent 
barrier, aud at a vaſt though unknown diſtance from the Pacific 
Ocean, are watered by mediterranean ſeas, called the Lakes of 
Canada, which not only communicate with each other, but ſend 
forth ſeveral great rivers, among which the. Miſſiſſippi, and the 
St. Laurence, by the weight of their waters aa of their 
courſe, are particularly diſtinguiſhed. whit 
The Miſſiſſippi, running in a winding e near Gow 6 er | 
we from north to ſouth, and receiving in its progreſs, the Illinois, 
the Miaſures, the Ohio, and other tributary rivers, ſcarcely inferior 
to the Rhine or the Danube, diſcharges itſelf in the Gulf of Mexico. 
| The St. Laurence, on the contrary, ſtretching in a north-caſterly 
direction from the Lakes of Canada, falls into the ocean near Neu- 
foundland. All theſe, with the Hudſon, Delaware, Suſquehannah, 
Cheſapeak, Potowmack, and other noble rivers on the. eaten fade of | 
North America, being navigable, for the moſt part, to their v 
heads, encourage and ſtimulate commerce in times of peace; bur, i in 5 
thoſe of war, expoſe the colonies to ou * of a n naval 
ws as already mentioned... [7 nun n 
The North American provinces ke . 5 thirtieth and 
Sfiieth degrees of northern - latitude, having about twelve hun- 
dred miles of ſea-coaft. As ſuch a ſituation would denote a great | 
degree of temperature, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that within thoſe 
bounds they experience much viciſſitude of weather, and higher 
degrees of heat and cold than are to be found i in Papa climates 
| nen ſituated. bis 
The northern, W 2 ther New England x provinces, = 
comprehending New Hampſhire, Maſſachuſet's Bay, Rhode Iſland, 
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Tatrodudton, and Connecticut, are the! leaft fertile in point of ſoil; but | ir land 


able quantities are annually exported. 


produces excellent timber; and their ſeas abound with fiſh. The 
inhabitants here, as elſewhere, led by the hand of nature, employ | 
mſelves in thoſe occupations which are ſui 


tions of their climate, Fiſhing is the buſineſs of 


ing of others; and the bulk of the W are more or leſs engaged 


n trade or navigation. 


The ſoil of the New 
ficher than that of the others, its inhabitants ar 
culture and raiſing of cattle 5 of which, and a of e 
The productions of the colonies of New York; New. 
Penſylvania, and the three lower counties on the Delay X 


called the Middle Colonies, reſemble thoſe. of 


their inhabitants are eng 
common articles of exp 
New York. 17 

As you proceed bn Per 


fummer becomes exceflive; a 
labour of working in the Golds; Hen ern. 
 eolonies the number of white inhabitants b » only: Aa. mall proper 


tion to that of the negroes; whereas in the iddle  ( 

few, and in the northern ſcarcely any, Africa are to be ene 5 
The provinces to the fouthward of Penſylva 

uſually c led the :Southeri Colonies. In thoſe, 

white inhabitants are proprietors of lands, eee he! ee 

own. poſſeſſion, and cultivate by means of flaves. Theſe land- 


owners, or planters, as-t y have been called, lead eaſy and luxu- 


nous lives, are fond eme meets of all ſorts, and to labour and: 
fatigue utter ſtrangers. The buſineſs of. their plantations, and the- 
management of the. African cultivators, are committed. to the. care: 
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8 called Overleers z a ſort of middle men between proprie · 
tors of lands and the ſlaves who cultivate them. In the ſouthern 
provinces are raiſed the moſt valuable articles of commerce exported. 

N North America: 7 NW) in Sy at Maryland, 2 a great 

A in Sau G a and 


* 
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fopher, in 3 3 thoſe regions, which were 
ode Sc __ Great Britain, the middle colonies ex- 
advan will find eee in mn 0 effect which is 
produced upon the ms fans and © by the, rreatka 
of climate, of ſoil, and of ha courſe of enployeum in. + which the: 


Ia the provinces of Nen * | WH nature has 8 1 
bountiful in the productions of the 8 he will find a race of men. 
healthy, ſtrong, and vigorous; keen, —— ng, active, and enter 
priſing, with a degree of ee ee management in all the com 
mon: affairs of life, which. approaches to. a and artifice, and 
fuch as the habits and — not of a liberal and enlarged, but of 
a detailed and minute trade, are accuſtomed to form. b 350 

In the middle colonies, he will fre proxy robuſt, frugal,, wat 
vering, and induſtrious ; plain and honeſt in their dealings, but of 
rude and unpliant manners; + with: little . and els n 7 
ledge. | 
And, in moſkief the Ghar apes lie will meet witli a pec pl. © 
lid complexion and ſwarthy hue, of form rather tall and ſlender, 
infit and unaccuſtomed: to-labour, with: an averſion: to buſineſs, and; 
a fondne for pleaſure and: diſſipation; luxurious, ſhewy,, and ex 
penſive; yet ſenſible; ſhrewd, and intelligent; of open and friendly 
diſpoſitions, and in their houſes hoſpitable even. to extremity.. But: 
this muſt be underſtood only af the ſea- caſt and interior parts of- 
the ſouthern. coloniea. Eor the: frontiers of theſe;, reaching far to: _ 
| 5 8 the: 
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-this weſtward, Sebdlnt over various ridges of big mountains, 
and bordering upon the Indian country, are inhabited by a people 


: unacquainted with luxury and refinement, active and vigorous, 
: with minds fierce and intractable, and, in nn "Og ena re- 
ſemblance to their ſavage neighbours. AP. 1 ee 


The inhabitants of Maryland, Virginie,” me South Carolina, 


OY than any others of the coloniſts, imitated, in dreſs, equipage, 
furniture, and modes and habits of life, the manners and cuſtoms 
of the people of England; and theſe circu: 
the vaſt ſums due from thence to Britain. oo nm 


ces will account t-for 


The bulk of the natives of North Carolina are ing 400 robuſt 


| Their chief employment conſiſts in hunting and rearing cattle ; and 
their principal amuſement! in een for ere with Tiles at a 
. ee 
- The natives of and FR the 8 of. AN were a 
poor, emaciated, debilitated, indolent, and death-like people; and 


like the inhabitants of South” Carolina, NOONE. 228 and in- 
7 8 active. : ; Ns. SOT” 8 | wp: | 


8 3 


But theſe are not the 4 differences that merit attention. There 


are others which are to be aſcribed, not to climate, ſoil, or employ- 
ment, but to the principles and tenets, whether civil or religious, of 


the primary ſettlers, which, being handed down from father to fon, 155 


may maintain their influence for many ages. 


The colony of Virginia, which is the moſt ancient, was 28 


bliſhed in the early part of the peaceable reign of James the Firſt, | 
about the beginning of the ſeventeenth century. And, as the colo- 


niſts by whom it was ſettled removed from their native country, not 


from any cauſe of uneaſineſs or diſſatisfaction with government, but 


urged merely by the ſpirit of adventure, propagated at that period from 
Portugal and Spain into other parts of Europe, it may reaſonably be 
A" that they carried with them the aa notions. and 

Q - opinions 


opinions of the mes, which were FE AP 0 
narchy and high. church government. 80 inveterate 1 were choke 
principles amongſt this people, that Virginia was the laſt of all the 
Britiſh dominions that yielded to the ſucceſsful arms of Cromwell, 
and the firſt, too, that renounced obedience to his uſurped authority | 
by proclaiming the reſtoration of King Charles the Second. And ſo 
uniform were the inhabitants in religious matters, that, until the 

middle of the preſent century, not a ſingle place: of worſhip either 
for Roman Catholics or Proteſtant Diſſenters was een to 
be found within the colony. * 

The northern colonies were planted about "Y ind; of the Hinks 


reign, but not till England began to be torn with internal feuds and 


diſſenſtons. Thoſe who planned and carried into execution the ſet- 
tlement of Maffachuſet Bay, which was the firſt of the New Eng- 
land colonies, were men who had either ſuffered, or expected to ſuffer, 
perſecution during the intolerant adminiſtration of archbiſhop Laud; 
puritans in religion, republicans in their notions of government, and 
of the fame party and principles with thoſe who afterwards overturned 
__ the" government of England in both church and ſtate, and brought 
their ſovereign to the block. To theſe ſettlers a charter was granted, 
empowering them to chuſe whatever form of government ſhould-be 
moſt agreeable to themſelves, with only one reſervation, that their 
laws ſhould not be repugnant to thoſe of Great Britain. What -mo- 
tive could induce the king to grant a charter with powers ſo extra- 
ordinary and extenſive to a people ſo little favoured in that reign as 
the- Puritans, it is not now eaſy to diſcover; unleſs it was meant as an 


oenticement to encourage the emigration of thoſe reſtleſs ſpirits whoſe 


refractory conduct, machinations, and plots, had begun to give ſo 
much diſturbance to government. But, whatever was the motive, 
the meaſure produced a greater effect than had been foreſeen, Such 
numbers in a ſhort time withdrew to New England, that government, 
0 | in 
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vor. in the Sülentag Wen was obliged to interpoſe, by e all 


1 to emigrate, except ſuch as were ſpecially licenſed. - 
The ſettlements at Maſſachuſet s Bay, reinforced by ſuch cas 


fo rr began to flouriſh. ' But ſcarcely- had the new 


inhabitants taken entire poſſeſſion of the country which they were to 


occupy, when they' fell into internal diſſenſions. The majority of 


the n bens Paritans, the preſbyterian mode of worſhip was 


| tive. governments. | 


| and. n juſt eſcaped from perſecution themſelves 
in e turn, became intolerant. A ſtrict compliance with religious 


religion, to which all were required to 
they, 


O was rigorouſly exacted; and the perſecution that follow- 
ed, at length became ſo intolerable as to produce freſh emigrations 
from this infantine ſettlement. _ One claſs withdrew to New Hamp- 
ſhire, another to Rhode land, and a third to Connecticut, where 
they formed eſtabli n nd e eee, 


eee eee e enen ama ef New Tork, 


New Jerſey, with the three lower counties on the Delaware, was 


anciently called the New Netherlands ; for the original ſettlers were 
Dutch and Swedes, in whoſe poſſeſſion it remained until it was con- 


quered by the Engliſh in the reign of king Charles the Second, to 


whom the ſovereignty of it was finally ceded, and confirmed by the 


| treaty of Breda in 1667. A grant of a great part of this tract of 


country, with full powers of ſovereignty, was made by Charles to. 
his brother James duke of York, who afterwards ſold that diſtrict 


ſince called New Jerſey, to lord Berkely and fir George Carteret, 


reſerving to himſelf only the province of New York; which province, 


on the acceſſion of that prince, reverted of courſe to the crown. - 


| The remaining part of this ceded territory was granted by Charles 
the Second, towards the end of his reign, to William Penn, the cele- 
brated Quaker, who. gave it the name of Penfylvania, By Penn it 


"of 
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NT 
was i planted with a colony, conſiſting of perſons of his IntroduQion.- 


own religion, who fled from-England to avoid the perſecutions to Doe og 


which they, though a quiet and inoffenſive people, in common with 
other ſeQaries, were ſubjected. For his . ſettlement he com- 


poſed a code of laws, of ſo equitable and li 


La ſpirit, and in all 


reſpects ſo well adapted to the ſituation of ha debating that his 
dly been tyinſmitted to poſterity with thoſe of the 


name has 
moſt eminent dams and, under the influence of his wiſe in- 
ſtitutions, the colony proſpered greatly, and ſoon beca 
the moſt flouriſhing o the Britiſh ene ; 


The counties of Newcaſtle, Kent, and Suſſex, uſually ae the 


three lower counties: on the Delaware, forming a ſeparate eſtabliſh- 


ment, and electing an aſſembly for themſelves, are attached to thee 
wen of Penſybvania, by having the fame governor. - 
Adjoining to Penſylvania, on the ſouth, is the province of Mary- 


land; which, like its neighbouring ſtate, though at a different pe- 
riod, took its riſe from religious perſecution. 


In the reign of Charles the Firſt, when, in 1 of mind | 
addreſſes from both houſes of parhament, the king was obliged to 


_ enforce againſt the Roman Catholics the execution of thaſe penal 
and ſanguinary laws, which a more enlightened and liberal age has 


thought fit to ig Charles lord Baltimore, a Roman Catholic, 
obtained a grant of that part of Virginia 
which has ſince ben called Maryland, as a place of refuge for him 
ſelf, and his perſecuted brethren of the Roman religion. And, to 
the everlaſting diſgrace of that narrow-minded and intolerant age, 


and a favourite at 


it is recorded, that when he embarked for his new ſettlement, he was 
accompanied by no fewer than two hundred popiſh families, and 
many of theſe of diſtinction, who choſe to encounter the dangers of 


the ſea, the fury of ſavages, and all the multiplied inconveniences, 


T " and hardſhips of a 8 unexplored, and unſheltered country, 
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IntroduRion. rather POR longer remain pad to the eruel oppreſſion ot: their 
| _ unrelenting perſecutors. And | in * manner was. SL AD fled | 


HisTORY or THE . 


about the year 1635. 11 | 
The firſt ſettlements in the provinces of Mans and South | Caro- 


ins, originally compriſed in the ſame grant, under the general name 


of Carolina, were degun a few years after the reſtoration of king 


| Charles the Second. A grant of them was made to ſeveral noble- 
men and perſons of rank, who employed the celebrated Mr. Locke 


to form a ſyſtem: of government and code of laws for their new co- 


* 


der them, 


lony. But, however wiſe in theory thoſe inſtitutions might have 
been, it is nevertheleſs certain, that the ſettlement did not- thrive un- 
khough ſupported by the wealth and influence of its 


rich and powerful proprietors: Nor n it even denn to Proſper un- : 
til government, many years after , reſumed, the grants, 'took 


the colony under its own inhale daten hid aſide the inſti- 
tutions of Mr. Locke, and gave the inhabitants a conſtitution ſimi- - 


lar to that of Viriginia ; and from that period its advances. in im- 
provement were as rapid as they had been before low: and unpro- 
miſing. So complicated are human affairs, and ſo intricate the chain 
that unites the cauſe with the effect, chat it is very unſafe, in the 

formation of political ſyſtems, to go far beyond the line of expe- 
. rience. The more exalted and refined our ideas of liberty and go- 
vernment, the wider they are apt to lead us aſtray ; if, in oppoſition. 


to facts and cireumſtances, we obſtinately perſevere i in een 


to reduce them to practice. wile Mir e A 
At the end of the war with France, which concludeit- in 1 176 3, 


ire was, and there had been for near a century paſt, a ſmall 
revenue collected in the American colonies, which was ſubje& to 


che diſpoſition of parliament. This revenue aroſe from duties im- | 
poſed: by two acts of parliament, one in the 25th year of the reign- 
of king Charles the Second, and. the other in the fixth Year. of the 

reign 
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| reign of orge the Seco cid; 1 x the Gr de on goods ex- 
evan rg and. in n ſecond, o 1s 1 redinto, the co- 1763. 
ae 1125. 2h 125s Mor 90750 hen 5 0 34 
5 ebf ie ted goods, vis. 
: aan cotton wool; indigo, ginger, fuftic, an other dying wood, BE ? 
the rt of the 'plantativins, were reſtraine | . 
from thence to any other place than to ſome of the other B 
13 or to Great Britain; and by the 25 Gag. I. duties were 3 
impoſed upon theſe articles when car: r place than EE, | 
of them as were ex- = 
008 to any pi the other colonies; and theſe duties were to be „ . 
before the g ds were laden on n n ſhip for e 
c 13 85 79 Late, 


* 1 


At the time 4 this act piqued, eny one of theſe articles was 5 
de on the continent of North / 
and upon the exportation of it to 9 es, 
duty was me paid and collected from that period down: to'the = 
time of the ſeparation of the colonies from the mother- 7 SS 
was alſo the duty upor indigo, after it was introduced as an article 
of produce and exportation in the ſouthern colonies. The other 
_ enumerated articles upon which the duties were laid, were all of | 
the produce of the Weſt India iſlar ; and upon ſuch: of them as 
the inhabitants of the North ican colonies imported into . | 
own country,” the duties were react voi in the Weſt Indies, ber 


* 


. 


Great Britain, and conſequently | upon Sachs | 


* 


fore they were laden on board the veſſeels. 
Ihe duties impoſed by the 6 Geo. II. are Welt which 


already mentioned payable on the importation of foreign rum, ſugar, 1 
and molaſſes, into the colonies. To thoſe the colonies alſo ſub- 


| mitted, ROE) we me as ab they 'v were : eluded oy clandeſtine 1 
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that through the ſame channel ſome of the manufac 
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But this illicit! importation, — the remiſineſs of the. cuſ- 
tom-houſe officers in the colonies, or their inability to prevent it, 


was carried on, in the courſe of time, to ſuch an extent as not only 
to alarm the Weſt India planters, by i Its tendency to leſſen the de- 


mand for their produce, and to lower its price, but alſo to attract 
the attention of the Britiſh miniſtry, who, notwithſtanding the ex- 
tent to which this trade Was carried on, found the revenue ariſing 
from it very unproductive; and who were alſo. ee to underſtand, 
es of Europe, 
and many of the productions ind manufactures of the Eaſt Indies, 
were introduced into the colonies, in breach of the act of naviga- 
tion, and to the manifeſt 0 of - _ trade of the mother- 


country. 


| a was: DIY on, not pa upon the PO 4 
upon the Britiſh and Iriſh coaſts alſo, to ſuch an extent, that the 


1 parliament, in this year, thought fit to paſs a en act for one ele 
fectually ſuppreſſing it; and the Britiſh. | 
views and intentions of the | parli 

carrying the act into execution, and for checking the evil which it 
was intended to remedy, by calling i in the aid of the officers of the 


ent, e a new yd for 


navy. For this purpoſe a number of the ſmaller ſhips of war, with 


cutters and tenders, were put into commiſſion, and ſtationed i in dif- 
ferent quarters of the coaſts of Great Britain and Ireland; and to 


the officers who commanded them ſimilar powers were delegated ke 


with thoſe uſually granted to revenue officers, and they were alſo 


required to take a an a oath for. the * nem of this n of 
their duty. Fo 
This ts * Tg RO in Gough Bri gn, A Was : alſo 0 


thought expedient to extend it to North America and the Weſt 


India iſlands; for, as the miniſter had it in contemplation to impoſe 


further taxes in the colonies, it was ae a primary duty to 
1 | | i | endeavour 


A* ERICAN WAR, ; 


l thoſe. taxes which had been already impoſed 
more productive. And if this regulation was found uſeful on the 
Britiſh ſhores, it was thought it would be ſtill more uſeful on the 
American | coaſt, where opportunities for ſmuggling were more 
abundant, by the numerous inlets with which that coaſt abounds, 


ſome of them unſettled, and many others but thinly inhabited; and 


in Conſequence of the great extent of their ports, and of the very 
limited number of cuſtom-houſe officers who v were ene to 15 
duty i in thoſe ports. 


1 


Introduclion. 
— 


1763. 


The new plan for eie the 1 IR ef i poland 0 mur - 


muring or diſquiet amongſt the people of Great Britain. It was di- 


rected only againſt the illicit trader, a character as diſtin from 1 59 


Britiſh merchant as darkneſs i is from light. : 


But in the northern colonies of America, many of their princi- 


pal merchants were engaged in clandeſtine trade, and i in thoſe colo- 
nies it was no diſparagement to be ſo: On the contrary, when- 


ever a ſeizure was made, the diſpleaſure and reſentment of the peo- 


ple were directed againſt the officer who had done his duty, and not 


againſt the party who had offended againſt the law. And hence, 


the cuſtom-houſe officers, finding it impoſſible to live happily with 


their neighbours, if they exerted themſelyes vigorouſly in the diſ- 


charge of their duty, became remiſs, and ſeldom made ſeizures, ex- 


cept in caſes of ſuch palpable breaches of the law as came ſo openly 


under their own obſervation that it was impoſlible to overlook them. 


The reception which this regulation met with in America was ſuch 
as might have been expected, from a people habituated to thoſe illicit 


practices in trade which it was intended to repreſs. In the northern 
_ Colonies it produced univerſal alarm, difcontent, and diſſatisfaction. 


As the navy officers were not ſtationary, nor their reſidence on ſhore, 


it was foreſeen that they would not be influenced by motives of 
friendſhip, — or "AC; neither could they be 
v1 over- 
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had, not withſtanding the remoteneſs of their ſituation, . them „„ 1 

to take a Hare in this lucrative trade; and when they found them- a „5 li 

| felyes ent off from it by the new regulation, their chagrin, vexation; Ff. 
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 InroduRtion. another very important branch of their illicit trade Was carrie ed o 
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through the Weſt India iſlands, who ſmuggled from the French, and 


| Spaniſh iſlands ; and then the Weſt Indians bartered their ſmuggled 


commodities with the Americans for proviſions; j for South Carolina 


in particular ſent great quantities of maize, or Indian corn, and live 


Rock, to the Britiſh Weſt Indies. The inhabitants, therefore, of the 


ſouthern as well as the middle colonies, ſaw with extreme con- 


cern one of the channels through which they had been ſupplied 


with gold. and ſilver in danger of being ſhut up, eſpecially at a time 


vhen the ſcarcity of ſpecie was felt as a general evil throughout the 


Britiſh part of the American continent; and they were the more 


ready to join in cenſuring the meaſure by which this trade was likely 


to be ſuppreſſed, as they thought it apparent that the continuance 
of the trade would not only be beneficial to the — but alſo 


to the mother- country. | 0 


And thus it happened, that this new des was dhe A 1 


more or leſs uneaſineſs throughout the Britiſh colonies, whether on 


the continent of America, . or in the Weſt Indies ; and certain it is, 
that it excited much more ill-humour amongſt Go people of the 
northern: colonies than any. other meaſure of the Britiſh miniſtry or 


legiſlature ever had produced. When their trade with the foreign 
iſlands had been burthened by the impoſition of duties, it is true, a 
ferment aroſe; but, after the firſt ebullition of reſentment had ſub- 
ſided, they conſidered the operation of the act of parliament as un- 
avoidable, and quietly ſubmitted; hoping, perhaps, to elude its effect 


by clandeſtine importation. But theſe hopes were now either cut 
off, or rendered precarious, by the new regulation; ; and as it operated 
by intervals, every ſeizure was a freſh cauſe of diſcontent, and not 
only kept alive, . but added to-the general maſs of ill- humour. Their 
newſpapers were, for ſeveral ſucceſſive years, filled with complaints 
of the detention and ſeizure of cheir veſſels, and with abuſive, con- 


temptuous, 
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—_ 


temptuobs, and provoking paragraphs againſt the \officers of the sea, 


navy: And theſe vehicles of clamour being circulated through. the 
continent, excited riot only a ſpirit of hatred and reſentment aga 
thoſe officers, but of oppoſition to the ordinances of the mother- 


a ſtrong impreſſion upon their minds, and prepared them for adopting 
more eaſily thoſe violent meaſures: 29 8 a few JRun: afterwards 
ended in open revolt. . 11 


The miniſter, in t of Fe ins which be. had laid down 


134 


8 obliging the inhabitants of the colonies to bear a ſhare in the 


expence which might be.neceſſary for their future protection, f in- 
 troduged a bill into the houſe of commons for impoſing duties on 
certain k 
quirin ne Pay. 
and containing the uſual clauſe in the revenue bills for or 


them, when, collected, to be paid into the exchequer, where they 


were to be ſet apart as a ſeparate fund, together with the future 


produce of all the former parliamentary duties and taxes which had 
been heretofore collected in America; and this fund was to be ap- 


plied, under the dif] poſition of parliament, | for defraying the future 
charges of protectin g, defending, and ſecuring the colonies. The 
bill having paſſed through both Fan: received the royal aſſent on 


the Ich of April in this year. 


The min | niſter, by procuring the at to © palled, Tor a 877 feld 
object in view; the firſt, to regulate the commerce of the colonies ; ; 


and the ſecond, to raiſe a revenue. So far as duties were impoſed by 5 
it on the i importation of foreign ſugars, indigo and coffee, Eaſt India : 


wroug htſilks and calicoes, foreign cambricks and French lawns, the 
intention ſeems to have been to diſcourage the uſe and conſumption 
of thoſe articles, and thereby to encourage and promote the uſe and 

Vor. I. „„ WW 


country amongſt the people of the colonies in general, which made 


inds of merchandize, when imported. into the colonies, ro- 
t of thoſe duties to be made in gold and ſilver, . 
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Mn <conſutnption's Britiſh manufactures, and of Britiſh Weſt India pro- 
j- uce of the like kinds; but if, notwitliſtanding the impoſition of the 
duties, thoſe articles of foreign manufacture and produce ſhould ftill 
continue to be imported into en then the act produced its ſe- 
condary effect of railing a revenue. The other duties impoſed by this 
act; thoſe, namely, on Madeira wine, on port and Spaniſh wines, and 
on coffee and pimento of the growth of the Britiſh Weſt India iſlande, 
_ -- were for the ſole purpoſe of raiſing a revenue; and in fixing the rates 
J proporti ons of theſe, the miniĩſter ſeems to have been abundantly 
= "cautious of avoiding any juſt imputation of dealing hardly by the 
- colonies. On -the . it would appear that he wiſhed to 
impreſs them moſt Kron the idea, that althongh they were 
not to be called upon tolbear ſome part of the s of the 
"Rate, fill their proportion ſhould be far, very = below what was 
borne by the inhabitants of the mother- c Thus the duty 
impoſed by this act on Britiſh coffee pure into the colonies 
was only ſeven ſhillings per. ewt. or three fatthings per -pound; 
3 whereas the people of Great Britain paid an inland exciſe duty of one 
ſhilling and ſix- -pence upon every pound of coffee which they con- 
, ſumed, beſii des a farther duty payable at the eee ee on im- 
portation. | 


In the ſame | tion of oF HFS an act was palſcd ting the 
paper currency of the colonies, the grounds and motives for the enact- 


ing of which it is neceſſary here to explain. During the late war, 

i ay the colonial aſſemblies had been in the practice of iffuing bills of 

9 | ” een to anſwer their preſent exigencies; and that theſe bills might | 

= „ effectually ſupply the place of money, they were made a 
1306 legal tender in the payment of all debts, as if they had been gold or 
filver, and were made redeemable” after a certain time, either by the 


9 of tanes impoſed by the alſemblics for their redemption, | 
or 
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orby the momey allotted to the reſpective colonies, by the votes of 

| ent, as a compenſation for their ſervices. The emiſſion of 
ſo much paper money, iſſued perhaps in ſome of the colonies with 
more profuſion than was abſolutely neceſſary, produced one effect 
very injurious to the colonies, by raifing the courſe of exchange 
veen them and the mother- country; ſo that in ſome of them bills 

of exchange on Great Britain could not be procured but at a loſs to 
the purchaſer of between thirty and forty per cent.; and as Britiſh 
money, and indeed every kind of coin which was current in the 


colonies, paſſed only at certain rates fixed by law, whatever the 


, of exchange might be; it happened, that when the courſe 


but all the ocher current coin in the colonies, was either withheld by 
individuals from circulation, or remitted to the mother- country i in 


lieu of bills of exchange; and thus in the courſe of a few years the 


| ſcarcity of ſpecie was felt as a general evil in all the colonies. This 
ſcareity of ſpecie was alſo very injurious to the Britiſh merchants ; 
becauſe it happened not unfrequently that the paper bills of credit, 
which their agents in the colonies were obliged to receive | in pay- 
ment of their debts, for want of another medium of « commerce, were 
depreciated in value by the riſe of exchange, even whilſt they remained 


in their poſſeſſion, and before they could lay them out in the pur- 


chaſe of bills of exchange, or any other commodity which would 
ſerve as a remittance to Great Britain. This evil was more or leſs 
felt in all the colonies, but more eſpecially i in Virginia, where, from 
the miſconduct of the treaſurer, the bills of credit received by him 
from the collectors of the taxes were lent out by him to individuals 
for his own benefit, and thrown back into circulation, inſtead of 
being locked up and ſecured until they were burnt by order of the 
* A repreſentation on this ſubject had been made to the 


. Britiſh | 


roſe above thoſe rates, not only the Britiſh money, 
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y the 1 an, to Virginia, in which, 
the dle 7 r a fu We dt of paper money had b 
more ſeverely felt than in any of the other colonies. But as 
evil was more or leſs felt i in all the | colonies, it it was neceſſary th 
dhe remedy to be provided ſ ſhould be as extenſive; and thus the wy 
of parliament above mentioned Was „ai whereby the col 
aſſemblies were reſtrained from maki. their bills of credit a lawful 
tender in payment of money. Cr! IOFOPT PR FRISS (. 7 . 


The act for impoſing duties on merchandise was les Aa ney of 
the plan which the miniſter had inicontemplation. At the time when 
the reſolutions upon which this act was founded were moved in the 

z0uſe of commons, he alſo moved another, of the following imparts 
" That towards further defraying the expences of pri 

6. ſecuring the colonies, it may, be. proper to charge c ſtamp 
16 duties in the colonies.” But he did not think fit gina this alan 
to introduce any bill for carrying this laſt reſolution into effect; leav- 
ing it thus open, that if the inhabitants of the colonies ſhould diſlike 
ſuch a mode. of levying money upon them, they might have an 
opportunity of ſugge! ſome other which would be more agree- 
able; and undoubtedly this manner of proceeding was not e a 
proof of the miniſter's candour, but of his inclination to accot 
date himſelf to the wiſhes and deſires of the colonies, as far a8 the. 
neceſſities of the ſtate would permit. The reſolution. which was 
moved, Was a notice to the colonial aſſemblies that the Britiſh 
treaſury ſtood 1 in need of a ſupply; ; and it alſo pointed out to them 
the manner in which this ſupply was propoſed to be raiſed; but 
as the miniſter declined bringing in a bill to carry the reſolution 
into effect until the next ſeſſion of parliament, it was an evidence 
that be did not chuſe to take the colonies by ſurpriſe, or to vg. 
money upon them in a 06 to which they had not yet 


been 


"4 
of 
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0 ene without ee they e, and Aar no 
ue. e e Seated 


But howdy ene the winiſter had al with ths olg Uh 
the duties Pain impoſed, and whatever appearance of accommo- 
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dation he e in the impoſition. of te which he diſplayed in 5 


paffing the pre reſolution concerning ſtamp duties, without 
following it up the his ſeffion of parliament with a bill he medi- 
tated; his general policy wit 1 reſpeQ to America, which in conſequence.” 


of the regulation of-laſt year had produced ſevere ſtrictures in ſome. 
and given umbrage in all the colonies, was. nevertheleſs become the ; 


theme of general clamour. | b 5 


The inhabitants of New ; En hind, rendered e he regu- 5 
1 ftill ſmarting under its Mts, were. not 


| lation of the laſt Year, a 


in a fit temper of mind to ſubmit quietly to any further impoſitions 
on their comme 


nayy in the exerciſe , of their new Authori! 
wand; in future he more productive, and 1 


y thought too, that they ſaw in the miniſter 8 proceed- 
- ings he” appearance of a ſettled plan gradually unfolding itſelf, but 
not yet fully diſcloſed, which in detail andi in extent might « even. ga 
yond their preſent apprehenſions: inſtead, of Waiting to com- 
- buy lar parts of this plan, as they. ſhould: appear, they boldly 
reſolved to controvert : at once the general principle upon which the 
whole was founded, Jy, queſtioning the right and autho 
lament. to levy duties or taxes up 
ſhape Wikies ; and by ee that the exerciſe of ſuch an 
authority by parliament was an infraction, not only of the privileges 
of the goloniſts as Britiſh ſubje&s, but of their rights as men. Such 
was the i e of a reſolution entered u the e journals of the lower 
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erce; and the leſs ſo, becauſe they ſaw that in 
conſequence of the vigilance, and activity of the officers of the ; 
ty, ſuch. impoſitiqns 5 
n eaſily evaded, than in 


| y of par- 
the colonies | in any form or | 
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England might be c 
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houſe of aſſembly of mts Bay, itt the #41 er the 3 
and of a letter to Mr. Mauduit, their agent in England“; wy" 
_ which it it appears that they founded" their! 'Pretenſions” of ders 
free from taxation by the Britiſh purliameſt upon the brbadeſt b 
that they could aſſume— their rights'as men; & baſis which; if ad- 
mitted as a” ground of argument againſt Parliamentary auth . 
placed them at once not in the condition of 0 
dominions, but bf. independerit fl | 
country by political compacts, and owing b 
than thoſe which nature inipoſed; Hence as it is manifeſt, that 


the republican e ir geraig diſtinguiſhed md mo ſettlers of 


Maſſachuſets Bay were n 
till acted upon 
and a half. 

iber reſolutio 


e eir poterie de the lap of J near a centur: 


To 
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«the powers of the court of adiniralty,” on pretence that the right 


of trial by jury was violated. It is not certainly known upon 


what late proceeding of the mother-country this complaint was 
grounded. If it was upon the regulation of the preceding year, it 
was altogether unfounded, for that regulation did not enlarge the 
powers of the admiralty courts, it only extende power | 
veſſels for breaches of the laws of trade to A greater f nur 
ſons than thoſe who poſſeſſed it before. It is true, that in 


quence of this regulation,” a veſſel ſeized. upon the coaſt of New 
ied into one of the other colotites, and might 


there be tried; but this effect reſulted not from the re lation, but 
from the general powers incident to courts of admiralty, and ſo 
ancient as to be coeval with their original inſtitution. Whatever is 


| Report of the committee of the Houſe of Lords, in 1774. | 
2 1 5 oe 0 done 
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ik Gin cf parliament, direct 
aches abe laves of trade, t ht in the courts of vi 
{this was no ne ſuhject of 


Hes. ha Inſerte din me ent CT 
Eiche trade of an cee looks eee 9 
as the reign of Wi Dots a mods aug 
At appears, too, to ieee determination of the wks 
aki compaſed this. aſſembly, thatthe;other.col s ſhould be invited 
to unite wich: + of 1Maſſachnſcrs Bay, cin a joint oppoſition.to the 
>of y authority condemne: 3 aboye- 
Alen ireſplutiants ut or the wd they prudently delayed 


ſuch; Al Aa ei by. difſeminat  repul blican notions 


of $9 e eng f fees the 1 ontinent thei See 
Phlets neee dhe colonies ies and the 
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A zer colonies 5 to ſuch. a pro- 
d, Ob a in behalf of cthemſelers and their 
er the fed 0 h the eir complaints, in a pe- 


* bo the; laſt bellen of eee 

8.5 1 on reſti f paper currency of the colonies. 
1 This att, 600, had the misfortune. to. give offence; and, it was more 
offenſive in dhe ſouthern than in the northern. colonies: Nevert] cleſs 
its baneficibl equences Were very ſoon experienced; for. within 


* 7 and 8 W. ers, 3 Geo. 2. 6. 28. 6 Geo. 2. c. 13. 
+ ee the Report of the Comminee of the Houſe of Li i 1774. 
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in England, before it was to be applied towards th. 
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tecting and defending the colonies; and even 


5 


not the act been alfo accompanied with the other, reſpecting che 
paper currency, it is poſſible that the northern and middle co 


2 


* In New England they had ſome experience on this ſubjef, having before el the benefit 
of a ſimilar aſe. "TD | 9 5 3 
; — might 


up rn Oe it de the fourhern colonies more than —_—_— 
of the reſt: And when different communities; how 
other repeats; conſider eee aeg under the fame com. 
mon grievance; mutual fympathy ar 5 
ment, gradually extends irſelf ee 9 ; by: Aich it was 
originally excited, and, iu time, involves as well theit ſeparate as 
their common cauſes - complaint. At this j juncture, 6, it ſo 
happened, that thoſe meafures of the Britiſh adminiſtration which 
had given the greateſt offence to the northern and middle colonies | 
bad ſore relation to that by which the ſouttiern cblonies thought 
y apyrieved. - The regulation againſt fmug- 
Tied on with the Spaniſh, ſettle= 
ments, and in con ice deprived the inhabitants of the colonies 
| of the means of ne further ſupplies of ſpecie ; J whilſt the act 


pri 
ey had put a an 4 to the trade 


which bern haſs duties to be paid in ſpecie, and to be temitted 
to England, would, it was thought, in a ſhort time, drain the colo- 
nies of the little of the precious metals which they now poſſeſſed; 
and, as the climax of their misfortunes, the act which related to 
their paper currency, had a egen to n the: only medium of 
commerce which GT. body ® 
oY By - this trans + accidental nor et 1 \ ills three dif- 
ferent e ie complaints of the New England provinces; 
which were principally directed againſt the two firſt of them, were 
heard with more attention, were better received, and made a deeper 
impreſſion in the ſouthern colonies than had been uſual. The peo- 
ple of New England were not wanting, on their part, to improve 
the favourable moment, for the purpoſe of lying the foundation of 
1 : E a general 
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| IntroduRtion a general oppoſition: The pres was relate to. The he 


tne} 


| all public aſſemblies, certain popular characters to em the 


the Britiſh miniſtry were boldly. charged with 
And thus a general murmur of difcontent b t 
whole extent of the Britiſh ſettlements: on the n of nd 
which was not a little increaſed by- the 


future pe 
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of the colonies were painted in the moſt impreſſive 09% de wad 17 


againſt the liberty, property, and future ae "_ the colonies: 6 


% 


ſolution of the houſe f 

commons, which manifeſted an intention in that a at . 
to iinpoſe ſtamp duties in the colonies. | 

Aer were, in all the colonial aſſemblies, as indeed ina are e in 


body of the people looked up for advice and informa 


of difficulty. Theſe leading men, even in the colonies which were 
the moſt ſincerely. attached to the motber- country, enter 3 
about this time, ſtrong ſuſpicions and apprehenſions of the mo 
deſigns of the Britiſh court. Such ſuſpicions originating perhap 


at firſt, in the violence and animoſity of party, with which the be 


ginning of the preſent reign was ſo much diſtracted, had, a rm 
before this time, been very generally diffuſed through Great Bri 
| itſelf, and were from thence probably tranſplanted into dee 


And unfortunately for the ſucceſs of Mr. Grenville's American 


meaſures, perhaps unhappily for the general intereſt of che Britiſh- 
empire, and, without doubt, unfortunately for the intern 
and tranquillity both of Great Britain and Amrita, Garks ſuſpi- 
cions were countenanced by one of the greateſt m 
perhaps any other period, -whofe recent ng 0 the unpa- 
ralleled ſucceſs of whoſe meaſures, whilſt he conducted the ire 
of the nation, ſtamped an irreſiſtible authority upon whate 


Peace f 


* of that, or 


opinion he ne fit t to aus If thoſe dons however: 


— 


* Mr, Pitt. K | £4 +4 
7 originating, 


* 
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Sibbe. were countenanced *. by this great man, the American 
iots,: placed at ſuch a diſtance, and deſtitute of equal means of 
into may be eaſily excuſed for adopt; them: But certain 


it is, \that they prevailed very much about” this time webe the 


leading men in all; the colonies,” and were, ere 
into the minds of the people ae And from tl 
ed, that every act of the 
_—_— with more than' common jealouſy. r.. 

was the ſtate of public opinion and ſentiment i in the North 
are colonies towards the end af and e 1 704, and Ge begin- 
ning of the year 1765. But, notwithſta 

toms of diſcontent, bee mi ele which had 
appear, t 
which he had ſo long daes of raiſing a revenue in the colonies 
means of ſtamp duties. Having previouſly induired of the 
agents for the colonies, hither they had any inſtructions from their 


conſtituents to propoſe any other method of raiſing money in in the 


colonies than that of which he had given intimation the prec 
year; or vrhether they had authority to offer a compenſation for the 
revenue which was propoſed to be raiſed; and receiving for anſwer, 
that they had no authority for either of theſe purpoſes; he now re- 
ſolved to lay his plan before the houſe of commons, and, on the 
29th of January, in a committee of that houſe, moved fifty- five 
reſolutions for-impoſing ſtamp duties on certain papers and docu- 


ments uſed in the colonies. Theſe reſolutions- having been agreed 


to, a bill grounded upon them was ſoon afterwards introduced, 
Which, althougli it met with vehement oppoſition, particularly from 
that party which has fince diſtinguiſhed itſelf by the name of the 
Whig ny: and at the 2 of 2 Was the a of Rock- 


0 Ul Pitt's . ſpeech on the repel of FA baer aft, | 


itiſh; government repeting e 


e miniſter was not deterred from Proſecuting the en = 


1765. 
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Was nerercheleſs carried. through both houſes of re 
15 a conſiderable majority, and n the mn — 
the 22d of March. 


„ vr this at, which was to take ce in 


* 
— 


from dice maſt be cee 1 chat the ſcheme of 
one of the beſt which 


a revenue from a people ſpred 
over ſuch an extent Ns the continent, and neee 


_ adapted to all the colonies,” b in its 
ed all -jealoufy and envy, becauſe it ex b th 
ot. tos, ey was to be raiſed on papers and documents Which a 
5 were common to them all. It muſt be efficacious, becauſe theſe 
papers and documents were declared: to be invalid, unleſs they 
and the ſtamps a not be obtained without the 
payment of the duty. And it was alfo equitable, as the weight of 
it would-fall chiefly upon thoſe claſſes of people who were beſt able 
to bear it; and as it would be moſt productive in thoſe colonies 
which were the moſt flouriſhing, and in which the tranſactions be- 
tween man and man were the moſt frequent. 
The reſolutions on which the bill was founded, digits with the P 
debates which it had-produced in its paſſage through the houſe of 
: commons, were, without loſs of time, tranſmitted to America by 
COR EG the - for the colonies ; ſo that the leading men in that quarter 


wy . | ; 5 of 
. x J : 
: i © * 
. 


5 
* 
— 


SS —— and they determined to exert 
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of the-vrorld bad full time to deliberate on the conſequences of the Lot edlen. 


* — e. before it took effect, and 
e the minds of the great body of th people for yielding 
inne lang which 6 the wiſhed them to receive. Prepoſ- 


1765. 


ll ws they were with dare of the arbitrary deſigns of the 


> ſuſpicions: were con- 


SDS 3 taxed without her 


5 ae ue to be the firſt; victim to arbitrary power; 


and they reſolved not to ſubmit to ſuch à melancholy” fate without 


the moſt ſtrenuous reſiſtance.” A gleam of hope aroſe from ſecing 


the powerful oppoſition-which-had' been made to the act in its paſſ- 
age through the houſe of commons. They were thereby encou- 
raged to purſue the line of conduct marked out by cheir preſent 
ſelves with vigour in 


ſtirs 
| a ny who were the authors of this meaſure, and as would 


tually produce its repeal: And this reſolution ſeems to have been 
adopted by the leading men in all the colonies, without any appa- 
rent concert except what aroſe from a general knowledge of one 


another's ſentiments, in Nr Toa: of the tranſactions of the ow 


ceding year. <5 


certainly defeat the effect of the act for à time, and perhaps even- 


up ſach a ferment as might diſtreſs, not overturn, the 


With this view the reruns which kad been uſed 0 te 


members of oppoſition in the Britiſh ' parliament” were retraced, 


enforced, and as; and 1 in this form publiſhed in pamphlets or 


Theſe publications were adapted to all 
capacities. It was contended with great ſtrength and force of rea- 
ſoning, that as the inhabitants of the colonies were Britiſh ſubjects 


as much as the inhabitants of Great Britain, ſo were they entitled 


to the ſame conſtitutional rights and privileges: That it was the birth- 


— of every Britiſh ſubject to * and 9 en money for the 


«i — 


{ 
j 


3 


— 
1765 , 


* } 
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cuppdet of goverment, a not to be taxed but by his own; . conſent 
or that of his reproſenaie And as the people of the colonies were 
not repreſented in the Britiſſi parliament, ſo the Britiſh parliament 


could not conifltutionathy.i mpoſe taxes upon chem. e 0 uct are 


guments other topics: were! added, not perh⸗ 


but better calculated to drawy the attention, wit wr the Seeing 


of the American coloniſt. Th. act was repreſented to be oppreſſive 
in its operation, by converting the plainneſs and ſimplicity of. A 


Ormer proceedings, whether legal or commercial, into labyrinths 


of doubt, difficulty, and perplexity. It was ſaid that the act was 


ao might be obliged to ride many miles to procure a piece of 
Paper, on which h. could write a bill of ſale, and even when Fa had 


TT =o. ds 


bows (to give. one eee inſtead of many), that the Planter. o! or. 
farmer, upon ſo common a tranſaction as the purchaſe of a hank: 


performed. his journey, he might be in doubt hat kind of ſtamp 


was proper for his purpoſe. In this manner the ſuppoſed evils 


and inconveniences attending its operation were magnified and 


heightened i in, language ſuited to the apprehenſions of the maſs of 
the people; a deſign in the Britiſh miniſtry to enſlave America 
was ſuppoſed to be diſcovered; and the ſtamp act, it was pretended, 

was only to be regarded as the forerunner of innumerable other op- 
preſſions which were to follow. And thus the people were taught 
to conſider the period when the act was to take effect as the com- 
mencement of. their ir aer unleſs they NONE: reſiſted Ky ex- 


. ecution. eq f : d J r 


_ 7 


Independent af all the previous. means 3 were ak to bring. 


about an oppoſition, it was rather to be expected, that an act which 


impoſed new burdens, and at the ſame time rendered the tranſactions 
between man and man in the common : affairs of life ſomewhat leſs 


_ 
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plain and N 20 above all, which was · ſo open: and Kable to ob- 
jection on conſtitutional grounds, would not well received amongſt | 
ſome of the enen at leaſt, nor acquieſced Ng 
but it excited no of ſurp 
firſt legiſlative wren, which it 1 
colony of Virginia, fai 
3 and intent to the mother-countr y 


"Thoſe to whom t event Was the cauſe of furpriſe, did not re- 
flect, that during the Shai war the i importance of the colonies 


iſe when i was known that the 
et with, took place in the ancient 


1 all the reſt for 1 to ode ſo. | 


31 
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without reluctance; 


in the general ſcale of the Bri itiſh « empire had been blazoned forth 
and magnified i in various debates in both houſes of parliament, as if 


the exiſtence of Great Britain as a commercial nation had depended 


upon her trade with the colonies ; ; that it had been made a favourite | 


theme of declamation with miniſters whenever they preſſed for ſup- | 


plies to ſupport the war; and that the colonies would at leaſt eſti- 


mate their conſequence equal to what i it had been repreſented. Nei- 


ther did they reflect, that heretofore the colonies had been kept i in 


fear by the vicinity of the French and Spaniards, whilſt the former 


were in poſſeſſion of Canada, and the latter of the two Floridas; '$ 
but that now, ſince the ceflion of theſe provinces to Great Britain, 


they were relieved from all future apprehenſions on account of ſuch 
formidable neighbours, and ſaw themſelves Placed i in a fate of ſe- 


cutity which they had never before experienced. Neither did they 


reflect, that in proportion as the protection of Great Britain had be- 
come leſs neceſſary, ſo it would be leſs valued ; and that the treaty 


of Paris, which gave ſecurity to the colonies, did, at the fame! time, 
weaken their dependence on the mother- country. 2 


0 


And this proceeding i in the legiſlature of Virginia will Ril [ef be 


the cauſe of ſurpriſe, if to theſe conſiderations we add, that ſoon 


A 


after the commencement t of the preſent reign, a bold and daring 


1 „„ „ 


4765. 


5 N 
the inhabitants of the eee of that cloſe: and 
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| Inkroduftion. - ii. et nern nt bet eee 


ninant ſpick oval be inaparted to 


conſtant intereoutſe which fubſal 
country. Indeed ſuch had bees the vi 
and ſo bold and daring its partiſans, even the. t 
crown could not ſhield the head which it adorned. e the 1 in- 
venomed ſhafts of flander: And ſuch Was the perverſeneſa of the 
people, that puniſhments inflicted. by the courts of juſtice for the 
moſt heinous offences againſt - government were in fome inſtances 

converted! into public rewards 92 3 5 

That the colony of Virginia ſet the de; in „ 20 ä 


between them and the n 


to the ſtamp act, was perhaps, after all, chiefly owing to accident. 


It happened that the general aſſembly of that province was ſitting at 
the time when a copy of the act arrived in that country, together 
with certain intelligence that it had paſſed through both houſes of 


parliament and received the royal aſſent. The act, it is true, was 


not to have any effect till the month of November, but they Khew 
not whether they would have another opportunity of deli i 


upon it as an aſſembly, until after that event had taken place. The 


leading men too were anxious to ſhew to their conſtituents, that in 
their legiſlative capacity they were not backward i in avowing thoſe 


; ſentiments which, as individuals, they | had taken ſome. trouble to 


promulgate. The people had been already Prepared by reiterated - 
publications! in the newſpapers, and i it remained n for che aſſembly, 


2 


he author of the North 1 ad 4 the Effay on Woman, i is a Hing N of Me 
truth of this remark. In a valuable appointment beſtowed upon him by the corporation of 


London, he quietly enjoys the fruits of thoſe ſlanders which filled his ſovereigh's breaſt with 


anguiſh, whilſt every ml man muſt execrate ſo 1 2 publication, and ſo diahohcal an 
author. | 


2 = - 1 
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ey 3 ulc A awd e 
governor and me was not to be ren whatever therefore 


could be done muſt be the act of the lower houſe of aſſembly only; 
and the ſubject was there introduced without loſs of time, and gave 
occahon to one of the moſt violent and intemperate debates which 
try. Some idea may be formed 
of the manner in which this ene was conducted, by the follow- 
ing paſſage, extracted from a ſpeech of one of the members, Wh 
made a conſpicuous figure in the beginning of the re- 
bellion. After declaiming with bitterneſs againſt the ſuppoſed arbi- 


had ever been known in that cou 


afterwar 


trary meaſures of the preſent reign, he 
9 ne s the Firſt an Oliver ( 


« Third . could prnceed Grier, a cry of, Treaſon ! 
was heard from one quarter of the 


added, Cæſar had his 


ſuch intemperate ſpeeches. 


This debate was dd by 3 four tis of the 


following effect, which were agreed to by the houſe, and entered 
upon their journals on the 29th day of May. The firſt declared, 
that their anceſtors brought with them from England, and 


tranſmitted to their po terity, all the rights, Privileges, and im- 


munities, enjoyed by Britiſh ſubjects: The ſecond, that theſe 
were confirmed and declared by two royal charters, granted by 
king James the Firſt: The third, that they have ever ſipce enjoyed 
the right of uuns e by their own — in te articles of 


5 Mr. Patrick 9 ET ors 1 N 
A ö 1 ö 


taxes 


8 


/ ids: mY my | 


mwell, and George the 


z0uſe, and the ſpeaker ſoon» 
afterwards riſing up, called bien to order, and declared that he would 


uit the chair, unleſs he r wa the bouſe i in Sage ee 5 


_— 
MY by fome'eup P Mon of thoir er ore eee to the intended — 


8 BISTORY. or 
l es 


i 1 
- 
iy #5. > 
_ : 
f K - * 


THz 
taxes'® and internal . wee eee, c 


with kis re or "ks Cubſtitute, 1 bee. in their, gent Pra capa- | 
city, the only excluſive right and power to lay taxes and impoſitions 
upon the inhabitants of that colony: And that every attempt to in- 
veſt ſuch a power in any perſon or perſons whatſoever, other than the 
general aſſembly aforeſaid, is illegal, unconſtitutional, and unjuſt, 
nile, et ndenc FINNEY Bri tiſh as well as ou nwa98 
= Ss T hey: e were . RP A committee to whom : 
1 1 chis matter was whos, which were rejected by the bowie: But as 


4 they ſerve to Rerize the kind of ſpirit which had b D gain 
- IM | ground, and which poſſeſſed ſome of the members. of x 3 Hem bly, | 
—_ the ſubſtance of them is here inſerted. The firſt a mounted to a de- 

| MET |  Ularation that the inhabitants of Virginia are not bound to yield 


„ laws of the general aſſembly; and the ſecond denounced thoſe to be 

iT enemies to the colony who ſhould maintain, by ſpeaking or writ= | 

BY Ir: ing, that any perſon or perſons, other than che en , VE 
ad a right to impoſe taxes upon them. | 

But however intemperate the e had I hich; ak 

- theſe reſolutions, and whatever heat and violence were diſcoverable 

1 ; in individual members of this aſſembly, there was nevertheleſs. a 

1 manifeſt and ſtriking difference between the roſolutions of the 

Maffachuſets _— of the e yours and thoſe e which, w were Th 


That theſe a a Fully 8 it is — to 1 a in Vir- 
ginia, and indeed in all the colonies of North America, a diſtin tion was made between taxes, 
Ind duties on the importation or exportation of merchandize ; fo that the former of theſe terms 


PINS 6 ca he li, | £ 
85 „„ | now 


5 o 


| return of the members to their reſſ pective counties, 


„ AEC A WaR. „ ;᷑ —P'X ny 


now paſſed by the lower houſe'of aſſembly th Virginia; A difference IniroduBtion | 
deſcriptive. both of the particular view and of the general yon e 
character Which diſtinguiſhed the inhabitants of theſe re „„ 
lonies. The former, as if they had deus already independent,” ..: : 
ſort at once to their rights as men—as a ground to exempt them SIG 
from taxation by the Britiſh parlian | 1 The latter, Wen the 
Britiſh conſtitution,” ſenſible of its — and happy i in their con- 


nexion with the mother- country, found their claims wholly upon 5 


their rights as Britiſh ſubjects, which had been declared and con- 
firmed by their charters. The former claim an unlimited exemp- 
tion from duties as ebe as taxes, hereby undermining the whole | 
fabric of the colonial ſyſtem: The * avowing the relation i in 


which they ſtand to the mother- country, confine their claim of le- 


giſlative ju iſdiQion to taxes and internal police, thereby tacitly © con- 

_ ceding to the Britiſh parliament the impoſition of duties on mer-x 

 chandize, and the ordering and regulation of their commerce. 
The aſſembly of Virginia having entered into theſe wendeten | 


Was diſſolved as ſoon as the governor was made acquainted with 


them. But it was now 100 late to ſtop the progreſs of the flame NT 
which had burſt forth: Indeed the miſchief was already done, be- 


cauſe the reſolves of the aſſembly were ſuppoſed to ſanction what- 


ever irregulari rities might enſue, in oppoſing the execution of an act 


which, by theſe reſolves, was pronounced to be illegal, unconſtitu- 


tional, and unjuſt; and the conflagration, which had been kindled 
was now deſtined to f pread through the dr weg at large, he hes: 
The afſemblies of the other colonies, in the cones of the Fear, þ 
entered into reſolutions, ſimilar to thoſe of the aſſembly of Virginia; ; | 
and whatever differences there might be between them in other re- 


| ets, there was but one opinion on the ſubject of 1 ſtamp act. 
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Latrodaction. A all concur rred in voting it to de an act chat was eke 


cated in its s nature bibs 
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tional, and. an infringement of th 


We have ſeen that the ee. of b Maſſachuſets Bay: wi 15 the 


eceding year entered into reſolutions, and. tr 

to the king and parliament, De ee * a v 

ne bg the reſt, ef the nem „ 0 
| pole ſtamp cuties in "the. colonies... 


ſtep towards that conf ederati 


continent, to conſult together, and take into conſideration . com- 


ances and praying for redreſs. They alſo reſolved, that letters 


uf 10 was no part of: 
the character of the people of New apr to wi remiſs in ww 
thing which concerned their intereſt. They had not e inn 
tentive obſervers of the diſcontent which prevailed in the 


5 ee ene and they ſeized upon the wool 


ſent as the critical 1 for — the intereſts, conſoli- 
dating et —05 
a defign which we have ſeen they had in con en the | 1 
ceding year. 6, 

In proſecution , of this intention the- aſembly of N 
on the ſixth day of June, e into a reſolution, ſing forth 8 
expedience of halding a general congreſs, which ſhould conſiſt of 
deputies from all the lower houſes of aſſembly o on dhe A. 


mon grievances under which the colonies laboured, in con ace 
of the late acts of parliament for impoſing duties and winds been to 
frame and prepare a general petition and addreſs to che king. and 
| parliament, i in behalf of all the colonies, ſetting forth theſe griev- 


ſigned by their ſpeaker, by order of the houſe, ſhould -be ſent to. 
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che aſſemblies 6 de other colonies, communienting: e 
and requeſting fl ar affontilion 316g an | 


| Pray to appbin as to 
2 tec _ _ at or 


N Machuſers ci in a « general e 
f one feſt! is 


of theſe got ninth letters were 
; and ſuch of the other I aſſe 


3 | acceded- to the 
Bay, and 
mel, e men in fome of the colonies had not the m 1 
„either of 
ang of the people of w_ Englat I or 
W of their politics; yet | 
ce debating differences of op 

Ges cher chis proceeding of t x 
er _— had ſome appear 
n met en, 2 


| er in Dag alc: 
n of the e, and promoted the ſueceſs 6 
Th | tl | "Owe ror: of 1 Mr. 


is of Rockingham, a * 
which we have Hate hed 4 elves ſtrenuouſſy i in 'ODP! 
the ſtamp aan The . ions of this party againſt the 
miniſter within the houſe of mme, and the active ex | 
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repeated ap plications to. en from xarivus” Pretences they: de- 
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New Vork; but im the province of Maryl: nd che alſembiy were eager 
to teſtify: their reſpect for the recommendation of parliament, and 
without delay voted compenſatiön to the only individual who had 
ſuffered in that province: And ih the orher Lelonfes n loffes were 
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the ſmall expence of 
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July of the preſent year, they v 
ments, and a new Wan Was: formed, at the head of which 


| formed them that the troops were upon their march, and were daily | 
expected at New Tork. The n however was in no haſte to take 
his meſſage into conſideration, nor th 


rpretent an addreſs in anſwer | 
to it until after the arrival of the troops, 8 the mean time were 


put to ſome inconvenience for want of quarters, _ their _— 
the aſſembly avoided notieing the act of, parlia: hey affecte 
to eonſider the requiſition as coming ſolely from 1 che kjiW rad 
agreed to furniſh quarters for the troops with ſuch neceſſaries n 
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as they had been formerly accuſtomed to furniſh. - This anſwer not 


proving ſatisfactory to the governor, another meſſage was ſent; and 
after various meſſages and addrefſes, the aſſembly at laſt poſitively | 


_ refuſed to ſupply the troops with the additional articles required by 
the amendment made to the mutiny act, ſeeming to conſider i as 
not differing in principle from the ſtamp act, ſo far as it. imp | 


new burthen upon them. A diſinclination to comply with this aft of 
parliament appeared in ſeveral of the other colonies where troops 
were ſtationed; and in no one of them was the act werken car- 
riod into execution. Means, i it is true, were fallen upon to ſatisfy 
troops: But the Britiſh, parliament was not to be, gratified, even a 2 
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Such were the returns made in America to the grace . ae 
ſcenſion of he bing and parliament i in repealing. the ſtamp ac | 
| adminiſtration did not continue long 2 > 
Power to receive official accounts of the eſſect of their meaſures for 
reſtoring peace and tranquillity to the colonies. In the month of 
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virtues, and: energetic powers of Mr. Pitt, now created earl of Chat- Introduction. 
ham, who accepted the office of lord privy ſeal, and with whole ad- r 
vice the new arrangements were ſaid to have been made. 

The firſt act of this new adminiſtration which related to America 1767. 
ſeerves to ſhew, that although many of the members of it had voted 
for the repeal of the ſtamp act, yet in reality they differed not much 
in principle from. thoſe who were the authors of it. In the debates 
which that act had occaſioned in parliament, in ſome of the politi- 
cal pamphlets publiſhed in America, and in the Teſolutions of ſome 
of the colonial aſſemblies, a diſtinction had been taken between ex- 
ternal and internal taxation, that is, between raiſing money from the 
colonies by the impoſition of duties on the importation. or exporta- 
tion of merchandize, and raiſing it internally in the way propoſed 6 
by the ſtamp act: And on theſe occaſions it had been ſaid, that 
although the colonies never would agree to the latter, they had 
already ſubmitted to the former, which was neceſſary for the regula- 

/ tion of trade; and that the Britiſh parliament ought to be contented 
with the exerciſe of this acknowledged right, leaving to the colo- 
nial aſſemblies the powers of internal taxation, and of regulating the 
domeſtic policy of the reſpe&ive provinces, which ſeemed to be the 

5 objects for which ſuch aſſemblies were originally inſtituted, and of 
the due exerciſe of which powers, their local information enabled 
them to be more . n than the Britiſh 7 could 
5 re of to be. 5 


The new miniftry laying hold of this diſlinion, and availing 
themſelves of the ſuppoſed conceſſion, procured an act of parlia- 
ment to be paſſed for impoſing certain duties on glaſs, paper, paſte- 

; board, white and red lead, painter's colours, and tea, payable upon 
the importation of theſe articles into the American colonies; which 
duties, when collected, were made applieable, in the firſt place, to 
nn proviſion for the adminiſtration of — and the ſupport | 
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in the year 1764. The act alſo contained a clauſe emen 
the drawback payable on the exportation of chins- ware to America, 
and made ſome new proviſions for preventing the 
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of. .civil government, in ſuch of the benden where it ſhould be ne- 
ceſſary, and the reſidue to be paid into the exchequer in England, 
and to he applicable to the ſame uſes as the former duties impoſed 


line run- 


ning of goods i in the colonies. And at the ſame; time: | another act 


was paſſed for putting theſe, and all the other cuſtoms and duties 


payable in America by any former a& of parliament, under the 


management of neee WhO were to a n in th 


rr Ard r rt ot 1 +8 A 5919 


In the ſame nn too, the Ade 0 of the : erage wy New 


| York, which announced the refuſal:of the aſſembly of that province 


to comply with the mutiny act, were laid before the parliament: 


And timidly indulgent as the members of this parliament had hereto- 
fore ſhewed themſelves, in overlooking the rebellious outrages which 


| had been committed, and the daring. inſurrections which had 1. 
peared i in America, in oppoſition to the ſtamp act, they now ſeemed 


determined that the aſſembly of New York ſhould. feel the weight 
of their diſpleaſure for this recent act of diſobedience; and an at 


was accordingly paſſed for ſuſpending them from the exerciſe of all 


their legiſlative functions, until they ſhould yield obedience to the 


act of parliament for quartering the troops. The Rockingham: part 
no out of office, could not in decency oppoſe this coereive:- mear | 
ſure, the object of which was to enforce obedience to an act of par- 


_ hament width they, when in power, had procured. to be paſſed... 1, 


. Theſe acts were all; introduced and ſupported by: the, influence. of 
the new miniſtry, They, like the miniſtry which had p: 


the weight and preſſure of accumulated. taxes, with the ſinewe of 


ſt poſſible arent. Rood, in need of 


ronized the 
| ſtamp act, were conſcious that the mother-country, bending, under | 
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every Alliſtance Like them too they were convinced that the 1 
American colonies were the leaſt burthened of all the Br ritiſh domi 
. m that It was * duty of thoſe who were entruſted with 

tion of f gove ernr mer * to require them to fürniſh a due 
Tested“ It was alſo thought r 
ae that as the colonies had been {6 lately gratified with the 
repeal of the obnoxious ſtamp! act, they would the more readily 
ſubmit to an act which required their contribution in ' a ſhape and 
form accommodated 3 in ſome degree't to the political ſpeculations of 
the time, and to the ideas of ſome of thoſe friends of the colonies who 
had eſpouſed their cauſe in the Britiſh parliament. Perhaps too it was 


chought that the colonies would have been more eaſily induced to 


yield to this mode df taxation, as this would tend to refute the aſper- 
ſions of their enemies, who charged them with ingratitude, and re- 
| proached them with an inclinationto avail themſelves of the protection 
of the mother-country,and of all the benefits which they enjoyed under 


the Britiſh government, without contributing towards its ſupport. 


Such, it may be ſuppoſed, were ſome of the motives Which n 
enced the Britiſh miniſtry about this period. i REED ; 0 


But the leading men in the colonies, and their poli a f * 
thought very differently. In the courſe of their ſpeculati tons on the 
ſubject of the ſtamp act, they had been led into a train of thought and 
| conſequent reaſoning that were applicable not only to the a& which 
was the immediate object of their ſpeculation, but to all the other 

acts of the Britiſh parliament which extended to America. Some 
of theſe had exiſted for more than a century, and had been ſanc- 
tioned by time and by conſtant and uninterrupted acquieſcence. To 
have queſtioned their validity would have been offering violence to 
public opinion. Theſe writers therefore were prudent enough for 
the preſent to avoid puſhing their arguments to ſuch a length ; but 
they were not the leſs n to guard their countrymen againſt 

ee „„ ſubmitting | 
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Purpoſe, the paſſing of the ſtamp act was to be held out as 4 new 
ra in their political hiſtory, and as the commencement of a new 


ſyſtem on the part of Great Britain. That act had been condemned 
23 illegal and unconſtitutional, Thoſe which preceded it, although | 
upon their grounds of argument. not leſs liable to objection, yet hav- 
ing been conſecrated by time, were to be thrown into the back 


ground, and the ſtamp act alone was to be put forward as the pro 


nent figure, by a compariſon with which the legality or legality. of 


every ſubſequent act of parliament * Wee duties or taxes an 


America was to be eſtimated. 


It required no great reach of thought. to perceive ks the 1 Fs : 5 
which impoſed duties on certain articles of merchandize importec 
from Great Britain into the colonies, differed not in principle from 


the ſtamp act. The object of both was to raiſe a revenue from the 
colonies; in the raiſing of which, and in the diſpoſal of it when 


raiſed, the colonial aſſemblies were to have no concern: The arti- 
cles upon which the duties were impoſed, were become ſo neceſlary 


that they could not be diſpenſed with without great inconvenience 


to the inhabitants of the colonies ; and they were ſuch as either 


could not be raiſed in America, or in the raiſing and ana: of 


which it was not the intereſt of the coloniſts to be employed. 

On this ground their political writers ſet to work. They. n main- 
tained that the new act was a branch of the ſame ſyſtem which had 
been introduced in Mr. Grenville's adminiſtration for enſlaving Ame- 


rica: That it was in every reſpec as unconſtitutional as the ſtamp 

act: That the mother-country, guided by ſuch councils and purſu- 
ing ſuch arbitrary meaſures, was rather to be conſidered as a malig- 
nant ſtep-mother than an indulgent parent: That ſhe envied the 


proſperity of the colonies, and ſeemed determined to cruſh and 
keep them down : And that it was therefore a duty which the in- 


habitants 


* 
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poſitions, hey would be drained of the little wealth they poſ- 
ſeſſed, and be at laſt reduced to poverty and diſtreſs. Such were the 


arguments uſed to excite an oppoſition to the a «a 1 — 


amongſt the people of the colonies ; and 


dition, the effect an u an have W e public nies 


may be eaſily conceived.” 


The inattention of government to theſe — was one 


great cauſe of haſtening the American revolution. For whilſt the 


colonial newſpapers 'were filled with inflammatory publications, 


tending to excite jealouſy and- Nee! en to throw ſuſ- 
picions on every act of the Britith governi extending to Ame- 


rica, and by degrees to leſſen that veneration for the mother-country 


with which the inhabitants of, at leaſt a part of, the Britiſh colonies 

were once impreſſed; only one or two writerswere employed on 
the other ſide to oounteract the effects of ſuch ſeditious publications, 
to ſupport the cauſe of the mother- country, and for a time to keep 


the courſe of public opinion ſuſpended, until che matters in = 


could be fairly and diſpaſſionately conſidered}: oy os fins 


Tt is to the province of Maſſachuſets Bay that we are eee r- 
ward to lock for thofe cauſes which had a more immediate influence : 


in accelerating the American revolution. The foundation of this 


revolution was indeed laid in the meeting of the firſt congreſs not 


perhaps by uh actual ogra to . the Le. = me mother- 
colonies, and ile them the ſubject of common Sur 
Whence it followed, that whenever afterwards any ſingle colony 


brought upon itſelf the diſpleaſure of che mother country, the cauſe 
— 7 — | 1 of 
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i of. the colonies .owed not only to themſelyes but to their IntroduRton- 
poſterity, to withſtand ſuch illegal exaQions ; becauſe, if they ſub- 
mitted to one, it would afford a precedent for another, and that to a 
third; until, by the continued renewal and extenſion of ſuch im- 


| Titrodifion, of that colony \ was eſpouſed by all che reſt; YT the reffnlibiey: un- 
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conſequent animadverſions and chaſtiſements of the mother cot 5 


by ſucceflive altercations with government, their paſſions. became in- 


country being in time thrown aſide, the bonds of union which con- 
nected her with the colonies were at laſt violently rent aſunder. 
The tranſactions in this province will therefore oecupy a end 


the inhabitants of Maſſachuſets Bay from the time of the ſtamp act. 
He had on that, and indeed on every other occaſion, ſhewn himſelf 
active and zealous in maintaining the authority of the mother- 


the province to be fully acquainted with the character of the people 
over whom he preſided, and by his knowledge and experience was 


their governor's communications; and they, on their part, charged 


- 
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governable ſpirit of the inhabitants of Maſſachuſets Bay, for ever 
running into exceſſes, and breaking forth into outrages againft law- 
ful authority, and thereby bringing down upon the eee the 


furniſhed to the aſſemblies of the other colonies a ——— 
ſource of diſquiet, uneaſineſs, remonſtrance and complaint; until, 


flamed, reſentment was kindled, and all reſpect for the mother- 


part in the following pages, down to the year 1774. 
There had been no good agreement between the governor * 1 


country, as far as it was in his power; and this conduct of itſelf was 
ſufficient to make him unpopular. He had lived long enough in 


enabled to penetrate into their deſigns, which he did not fail to lay 
open to the Britiſh miniſtry. The animadverſions on their conduct 
contained in ſome of the government diſpatches, which it was ne- 
ceſſary to lay before the aſſembly, diſcovered to them the nature of 


him with mifrepreſentation. In the preceding year he had exer- 
ciſed the prerogative of putting a negative on ſome of the violent 
men Lo the patriotic party: whom the aſſembly had e as COU | 


— 
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(tors: The excluded members felt this as a groſs affront, and be- Intention 
came his inveterate enemies. Their influence with the people was 1768. 
great, and they ſerupled not to uſe it in ſtirring them up to thwart 
the governor, gratifying their private reſentment at the expence of 
the public tranquillity: And to the efforts of theſe reſtleſs and diſ⸗ 
contented men may, in part, be aſcribed the perturbed and unquiet 
Rate of this province during the whole of the enſuing year. 77 
The firſt ſymptoms of a determined oppoſition to the act of the 
_ laſt ſeſſion of parliament for impoſing duties in America appeared at 
| Boſton in the month of October of the preceding year; where the 
inhabitants, at a meeting held in their town-hall, agreed to enter 
into aſſociations to encourage manufactures amongſt themſelves, io 
diſcountenance luxuries of all ſorts, and to diſcontinue the importa+ 
tion from Great Britain of all ſuch ſuperfluous articles of dreſs and 
clothing as neceſſity did not. abſolutely require. But the act which 
gave them moſt uneaſineſs was that which eſtabliſhed a board of 
_ cuſtoms in America. Under the inſpection and ſuperintendence of 
that board they dreaded a more rigorous execution of the laws of 
trade than they had been yet accuſtomed to. Their apprehenſions 
were the greater becauſe the reſidence of this board was fixed to be 
at Boſton: And their chagrin was the more diſtreſſing, from a con- 
viction that this, of all the acts which had been paſſed, was the leaſt 
liable to be aſſailed by W of any conſiderable gh or im- 
portance. 
When the aſſembly of that province met in the month of 3 
of the preſent year, they entered upon a general conſideration of 
grievances. A petition was prepared, to be preſented to the king, 
complaining not only of tlie acts of the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, 
but of every other act which had been paſſed for impoſing duties in 
America ſince the year 1763. A very long letter was written to 
their agent in England, inſtructing him how to controvert theſe acts 
. — £ upon 


6o 


kind of policy which had before been ſucceſsfully practiſed in op- 


for renewing their correſpondence with the other colonial aſſemblies, 


; cojonies,- communicating the deliberations of the aſſembly of Maſſa- 


chat meaſures of a ſimilar nature would be adopted by all the aſſem- 


ſures as might to them appear 2 to be : purſuetl for * | 


attempt in the aſſembly of Maſſachuſets Bay to light up again the 


And in order to counteract its effects; the ſecretary of ſtate for 
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Iatrodvetten. upon $5outich of natural right, and upon general principles of 
equity,” policy, and commerce; and letters were alſo tranſmitted to 
the lords of the treaſury, the ſecretaries of ſtate, the marquis of 
Rockin 


am, the earl of Chatham, and lord Camden; pleading the 
cauſe of America, and intreating the exertion of their inflgence; and 


abilities in furthering the object of the petition. 


Theſe fteps having been taken for inducing a favourable abel of 
their complaints in England, they now had recourſe to the ſame 


poſing the ſtamp act; thinking the preſent a favourable opportunity 


and for ſtimulating them to prefer fimilar complaints. With this 
view a arcular letter was addreſſed to the afſemblies of all the other 


chufets Bay, on the late acts of parliament for impoſing duties in 
America; giving a full detail of the grounds of argument which | 
they had uſed to expoſe the evil tendeney of theſe acts, in their pe- 
tition to the king, in the inſtructions to their agent, and in their 
letters to tlie great officers of ſtate in England; expreſſing a hope 


blies upon the continent; and intimating a readineſs and a wiſh to 
receive from theſe aſſemblies a communication of ſuch: other mea- 


intereſt of the whole. 

This letter bore date the 11th of aden A copy 0 it eas | 
without delay ſent to : England by the governor, and gave much ö 
diſpleaſure to the Britiſh-adminiftration, They viewed it as a wicked 


flames of diſcord in the colonies, and as the commencement of a 
plan of regular oppoſition to the authority of the mother- country. 


American 
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American affairs, on che 22d of April, wrote an 1 admonitory letter to the 
governors of the colonies, to be by them laid before their aſſemblies, in 

which the circular letter of the aſſembly bf Maſſachuſets Bay was con- 
demned as a meaſure of a moſt dangerous and factious tendency, calcu- 
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lated to inflame the minds of his majeſty's good ſubjects in the colo- 1 


nies, to promote an unwarrantable combination, to excite an oppoſition 
to the authority of parliament, and to ſubvert the true principles of 
the conſtitution: And the colonial aſſemblies were admoniſhed not to 
ſuffer themſelves to be led away from their duty, nor to give any 
countenance to this miſchievous effort of the Maſſachuſets Bay 


aſſembly for exciting diſcord; but rather to treat it with the con- 


tempt it deſerved. 


But this adminiftration did not accord with the ſentiments of the 


leading men in the colonies. They maintained that the colonial aſ- 
ſemblies had a right to conſult together and freely to communicate their 


obſervations to each other, on the ſubje& of their common grievances; 


and they conſidered the interference of the Britiſh miniſtry, on the : 


_ preſent occaſion, as an unjuſtifiable attempt to diſcourage and pre- 


vent the inhabitants of the colonies from exerciſing the undoubted 


right of Britiſh ſubjects to prefer their united ſupplications to me | 


throne whenever they thought themſelves aggrieved. 3 
And thus the letter from the ſecretary of ſtate became the ſubject 


of ſevere animadverſion, and gave occaſion to ſome new and angry 
reſolutions in ſeveral. of the colonial afſemblies : Whilſt the circular 
letter from Maſſachuſets Bay was well received and approved of, and 


produced all the effect which was expected from it. Petitions formed 
on the model of that of Maſſachuſets Ray u were tranſmitted to da. 


land from all the colonies. 


— 
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* A new . took place at the beginning of the preſent year, in the ſecretary af © 


ſtate's office; a third ſecretary being appointed for the department of the colonies. 
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the laſt ſeſſion of parliament for impoſing duties, although appa- 
- rently framed for the purpoſe of coinciding-with the political creed 


aſſembly of Virginia getting rid of their former diſtinction between 
internal taxes; by maintaining that the duties payable by this act, 


chuſets Bay inſtructed him to require the aſſembly of his province 


was directed to diſſolve them. This requiſition was accordingly 


diſſolved by the governor, in purſuance of his inſtructions. | 


involve the whole province in rebellion. 


\ 
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Thoſe ſhades of difference which had originally characterized the 
reſolutions of the different aſſemblies, and which were moſt conſpi- 
cuous in thoſe of Maſſachuſets Bay and Virginia, now began to 
diſappear. The republican notions and high pretenſions of the 
people of New England were daily gaining ground: And the act of 


of the ſouthern colonies, was now as much condemned in the aſ- 
ſembly of Virginia as it had been in that of Maſſachuſets Bay; the 


although on the importation of merchandize, were as much internal 
as thoſe of the ſtamp act, becauſe they were impoſed not t for the * 
poſe of regulation, but of raiſing a revenue. 


The letter from the ſecretary of ſtate to the governor 100 Maſſs- 


to reſcind the reſolution of the preceding ſeſſion, which had given 
birth to the circular letter, as it appeared to have paſſed near the end 
of the aſſembly, and in a thin houſe; and if they ſhould refuſe, he 


made in the month of June; and the aſſembly, having refuſed to 
comply with it by a majority of ninety- two againſt ſeventeen, v was 


Previous to the diſſolution of the aſſembly, the il-humour, di 
content, chagrin, and vexation of the inhabitants of Boſton, aggra- 
vated by ſome new regulations introduced by the commiſſioners of 
the cuſtoms for checking the clandeſtine practices of the former, in 
the landing and ſhipping of goods, broke forth into ſuch an open 
and violent reſiſtance of lawful authority, as threatened Jpeedily to 


The 
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The Sep Liberty, belonging to John Hancock, one of their prin- 


cipal merchants, had arrived in the harbour of Boſton, laden with 
wine, and a tide-waiter had been put on board to prevent the cargo 


from being landed, until ſhe ſhould be entered at the cuſtom-houſe 
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and receive a permit to unlade. On the night after her arrival, and 


before ſhe was entered at the cuſtom-houſe, the maſter of the veſlel, 
having in vain tampered with the preventive officer to obtain his per- 


miſſion, at laſt forcibly locked him up in the cabin, and proceeded 


to diſcharge the wine; taking oil from the ſhore in lieu of it, with 
which the veſſel was reladen before the morning. Information of 
this outrageous proceeding having been given at the cuſtom-houſe, 
the collector, on the evening of the following day, being the 1oth of 
June, made a ſeizure of the ſloop, and put her for ſafety under the 


protection of the Romney ſhip of war. The floop was accordingly 


removed from the wharf where ſhe lay, and moored in the harbour 


under the ſtern of the Romney. This was no ſooner ſeen from the 
ſhore than a mob affembled; the collector and controller of the 


cuſtorns were beaten and abuſed, and in making their eſcape were 


pelted with ſtones: The commiſſioners of the cuſtoms were threatened, 
their houſes were attacked, and they themſelves were obliged to take 
refuge on board the Romney : And finally, the collector's boat was 


carried in triumph, and burnt before the door of the owner of the : 


ſloop. Such were the riotous proceedings on the evening of the 
ſeizure of the ſloop Liberty. 
On the following day the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms applied 


to the governor for protection: Their application was by him com- 


municated to the council and aſſembly, whoſe advice and aſſiſtance 
he requeſted ; but advice was not given, nor aſſiſtance offered—the 
commiſſioners met with no protection: And the threats againſt them 
being continued, they were at laft obliged to retire for ſafety to 
Caſtle William, a fortreſs fituated upon an iſland at the mouth of 
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| TntroduQion. the harbour. In the mean time, on the 14th of June, a town meet- 
1768. ing was held, and ſo far were the inhabitants of Boſton from dif- 
countenancing the reſiſtance which had been made to lawful autho- 

rity, that they preſented a remonſtrance to the governor on the 

ſeizure of the ſloop, and the circumſtance of her being put under 

: the protection of a ſhip of war; and accompanied it with this ſtrange 

requeſt, that he would order his majeſty's ſhip the Romney qut of the 
harbour. All this happened during the ſitting of the council and 
aſſembly; and yet no one ſtep was taken by them, for aſſiſting the 
governor in reſtoring energy to government, or in n. its 
officers in the execution of their duty. 

Repreſentations on the ſubject of chis ih _ addi 
were made not only by the governor but by the commiſſioners. of 
the cuſtoms to the Britiſh miniſtry ; and troops were ordered to be 
ſent to Boſton to aid the civil power. A rumour of the orders which 
had been given having reached Boſton before the arrival of the 
troops, filled the inhabitants with new alarms and apprehenſions ; 

and a town meeting being called on the 12th of September, a petiti- 
on from the inhabitants was preſented to the governor, intreating him 
to convene the general aſſembly, To this petition the governor an- 

| ſwered, that he had diſſolved the aſſembly i in conſequence of an in- 
ſtruction, and that it was not in his power to call another until he 
received his majeſty's orders for that purpoſe. The governor's an- 
ſwer did not contribute to allay the ferment which the expected ar- 
rival of the troops had occaſioned; and the people of Boſton, goaded 

on by their factious and diſcontented leaders, conceived and adopted 

in their preſent ſtate of perplexity the new and daring reſolution of 
aſſembling a convention of the people. For this purppſe the town 
meeting was adjourned to the following day, when they voted and 
reſolved, that they were under no obligation of ſubmitting to laws 
to which they had not given their conſent, either by themſelves or 
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their reproſentatives, that the levying of money within the pioviare LatroduBtion, 
1768. | 


for the uſe of the crown, without the conſent of the general aſſembly, 
is a violation of their charter and of their natural rights as ſubjects, 
declared in the ſtatute of the 1 W. & M.; that the ſending an armed 
force amongſt them without their conſent; would be an infringement 


of thele rights, and the employing of ſuch a force to aid the exe- 


cution of laws to which they had not given their conſent, an in- 
tolerable grievance. * And as the governor had declared himſelf un- 


able to call a general affembly for the redreſs of grievances, they 
reſolved it to be expedient that a convention of the people ſhould be 
held. They appointed four perſons to repreſent them in this con- 


vention, one of whom was the owner of the ſloop, the feizure of 
which had occaſioned the tumult. They directed the ſelect men to 
write to the ſelect men of the other towns in the province, to inform 
them of thefe proceedings at the town meeting of Boſton, and to pro- 


poſe a convention to be held on the 22d of the fame month. They 
reſolved that the inhabitants of Boſton fhould be requeſted to pro- 
vide themſelves with arms, purſuant to a law of the province which 


had been too much neglected, affigning as a reaſon for this vote, a 
prevailing apprehenſion of an approaching war with France; and 


laſtly, they requeſted that the miniſters of the town would ſet apart 


(ER 


the following Tueſday as a day of faſting and prayer. oy 
In purſuance of thefe votes, letters were written by the ſele& men; 


and deputies were appointed to meet in the propoſed convention by | 


all the townſhips in the province, that of Hatfield alone excepted; 


_ the inhabitants of which not only refuſed to appoint deputies for the 
convention, but wrote an expoſtulatory letter to the ſelect men of 
Boſton, upbraiding the inhabitants of that town with' their riotous 
behaviour, charging them with being the cauſe, by their miſconduct, 


why troops were to be ſent into the province; admoniſhing them 
that their future orderly behaviour was the only way to procure a 
Yb L LE * removal 
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ImroduRtion. removal of the lber and proteſting againſt nt Propoſed con! 
tion as a meaſure that was | unconſtitutional, illegal, and unjudk 
5 liable, ſubverſive of _ m t, and nen of the peace of 
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ed of deputles from ni ninety-eight, towns, er eight diſtricts," \T voir 25 
act was to ſend a deputation to the goyernor with a meſſage, i in mhich 
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they diſclaim all pretence to authoritative or governmental a 
that they were met, in that dark and diſtreſsful time, only to com 
15 and adviſe ſuch ann, as ene denen the Peace of bis maj 
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an e eee, age, 

. nent day iſſued a eee in which hs a. them of their 

danger, if they ſhould proceed to any kind of buſineſs, admoniſhed 

them to diſperſe, and threatened, if they did Ns; to aſſert 5 Ran- 

. of the crown in a more public manne. 

Whether the members of this convention. were eee 3 

en governor” s firmneſs, or whether they began to think that they 

| had gone too far in aſſembling not only without but againſt. his con- 

ſent, is uncertain : But their proceedings during their ſhort ſeſſion 

were uncommonly mild and moderate, and did not. ſeem to. corre- 

ſpond with the temper of mind manifeſted in the votes of the town 

maeeting at Boſton. Their proceedings were only a petition to: be 

preſented to the king againſt the late acts of parliament, and a report 

ſtating the cauſes of their meeting, and the objects which they had 

taken into conſideration. In this report they again diſclaimed all 
282 to authority, recommended to the people to pay deference 

e ai eee and wait with patience the reſult of his majeſty's. 

dom and clemency, and promiſed for themſelves to aſſiſt the civil 

magiſtrate 3 in preſerving the peace. Theſe papers having been pre- 

8 pared and diſpatched to their agent in England, their meeting was 
|  diffolved | 
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Gfdied on che twenty nintk of september, the en on which. the 
firſt diviſion of the troops arrived at Boſton. ohn c 
Upon the arrival of the troops ſome difficulties aroſe about a quar- 
tering are phat the council propoſing that they ſhould be ſent to 
Caſtle William, where barracks were already erected, inſtead of being 
quartered in the town, where there were none; but it was neceſſary 
that the troops ſhould be quartered in the place where their aſſiſtance 
vas required: And all objections were at laſt obviated by hiring 
ſome empty houſes in the town, which were fitted up and converted 
into barracks. The turbulence of the people being reſtrained by the 
preſence of the troops, peace was thus for a time reſtored to Boſton. 
The commiſſioners. and other officers of the cuſtoms returned from 
Caſtle n. and buſineſs began to. be: ried on in its vial 
courſe. 3534; - 
In the province of! Saw York the aſſembly ha debits wade -fubmiſlon, 5 
and complied with the terms of the mutiny act, dae Mare to the 
exerciſe of their legiſlative functions. 
The ſueceſs of the circular letter from the aſſembly of Maſſachuſets 7 
Bay 3 in exciting the other colonial aſſemblies to petition for. a redreſs 
of grievances has been already noticed. But petitions were not the 
only means to which they truſted for relief. . Aſſociations were again 
reſorted to for diſtreſſing the trade of the mother: country, and for 
influencing the mercantile and manufacturing intereſt in England to 
beſtir themſelves in behalf of the colonies. To have reſtrained all 


importation from Great Britain would at that time have diſtreſſed 


themſelves more than thoſe whom they meant to injure: It was 
therefore propoſed, that the importation of the more neceſſary ar- 
ticles of merchandize ſhould be continued, and thoſe only which 
were leſs neceſſary be prohibited. The concurrence. of the mer- 
chants was indiſpenſable: And as the neceſſary articles of merchandize 
were different | in different colonies, it became no eaſy matter to adjuſt 
| : K 2 their 


Lubin, 


acceptance. The importation of the prohibited articles was to 


| lamentary reſo 


cumſtance of aggravation,” and branded with every epithet of dif- 
approbation which could ferve: to mark the high diſpleaſure of the 


and paſſed, a joint addreſs from both honfes of parkame 
ſented ko his majeſty, approving of the ſteps which had been already 
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their jarring intereſts ; ſo mn aldlwnghi various attempts had been 
made to introduce theſe aſſociations in the beginning of the year, it 
was not till the end of it 8 they met with any thing like a general 


ceaſe from the firſt of January 1769: And the effect which theſe 


combinations had upon the commerce of Gu OP" wilt be 
ſeen hereafter. 12 t 6 
Such were the princpat cnnſationsin. Aue ric: = during wear 
1768. . 11 991 f 
Upon the enge 4 ent in an te diſorderly © 


and diſobedient ſtate of the province of Maſſuchufets Bay was men- 


tioned in the ſpeech from the n an ee the 0-290 of wy 


bate early in the ſeſſſon. 5 475 


The miniſtry now ſeemed tee to act within more than fuk 


vigour in attempting to ſubdue that daring ſpirit of reſiſtance to the 
authority of parliament, which-had ſhe wn itſelf by this time in ſome 


degree in all the colonies, but moſt aha in the A oy of 
Maſſhehuſets- Bay, in the provoking tr ations of the precedi 


Theſe tranſaQions v were accordingly made the ground of ſundry par- 
s, in which they were recited with every cir- 


Britiſh parlament. The town of Boſton was declared to be in a 
ſtate of diſorder and diſobedience to law. The diſinelination of the 
council and aſſembly to aſſiſt in fuppreſſing the riots was feverely 
cenſured ; and the neceſſity of ſending a military force to aid the eivib 
power was fully juſtified. Theſe reſolutions Having been agreed to | 


was pre- 


taken for maintaining the authority of the mother country, and de- 
cn their readineſs to cencur in ſuch other meafures as might be 


1 — | — thought | 


year. 
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thought neceff 
ee to his majeſty to bring the authors of the diſturbances 
to exemplary puniſhment ; to inſtruct governor Bernard of Maſſa- 


chuſets Bay to tranſmit to England full information of all treaſonable 
acts committed within his province during the preceding year, to- 


69 


y for that purpoſe. The addreſs concluded with TatroduBion, 
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gether with the names of the offenders; to revive the execution of 


the ſtatute of 35 Hen. VIII. for trying within the realm of England 
treaſons committed beyond the ſeas; and to iſſue a ſpecial commiſ- 


fion for that purpoſe, if upon receiving governor Bernard's hin 


fuch a proceeding ſhould appear to be neceſſary. 


Theſe reſolutions: and this addreſs, although finally paſſed by = 


The Rockingham: and Grenville parties united their force to op- 


poſs them, and diſtreſs the miniſtry. The irregularities and extrava- 
gances of the people of Boſton (for in ſuch gentle terms were they 
ſpoken of) were either palliated or excuſed. It was ſaid that this 
fimple and inoffenfive people had been driven to madneſs when 


great majority, were not voted without conſiderable oppoſition. 


they perceived” that the taxes of which they now complained were 


not laid upon them by the influence/ of their enemies, but of their 
friends; of thoſe friends too who had oppoſed the ſtamp act, and 
had totally denied to the Britiſh parliament the right of impoſing 


taxes in America. And the oppoſition, far from ſeeming to ſhrink 
from their defence, on the contrary upbraided the miniſtry with: 


giving them the appellation of rebellious and diſobedient ſubjects. 


Such ſpeeches, whatever might be the intention of thoſe who 


* them, were deſtructive of the authority which the parliament 
= wiſhed to maintain. They often gave the tone to the ſubſequent 


meaſures purſued by the American patriots, who exerted themſelves 
to verify the predictions which their friends in parliament had pre- 


viouſſy made. They were the means of raiſing a party in fivour of 


America, even in Great Britain. And an the * occaſion they 
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nies more than any thing which the Britiſh parliament had yet at- 
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were calculated to encourage the n of Maſſachuſets Bay td 
perſiſt i in their refractory courſe, when they found that even the 
provoking inſults offered to government in the mtg year met 


with ſuch able defenders in the Britiſh parliament. 


That part of the miniſterial plan which adviſed: * execution bf 


the almoſt obſolete ſtatute of the 35 Hen. VIII. for the trial of trea- 


ſons: committed beyond the ſeas, gave the moſt ſerious concern to 
all thoſe. inhabitants of the colonies whoſe attachment to the mother- 
country was yet unſhaken. It was a meaſure of ſeverity which the 


_ miniſtry probably did not intend to execute; but for that reaſon „ 


ought not to have been threatened. To be torn from a man's fa- 
mily and friends, tranſported acroſs an extenſive ocean, landed in A 
ſtrange country as a priſoner and criminal, and tried by a jury not 


of his vicinage but of ſtrangers, unacquainted with him or his cha- 


racer, and whom even the important formality of bringing the pri- 
ſoner from ſuch a diſtance to England for trial would be apt to im- 
preſs with an idea of extraordinary guilt—all theſe, with others 
which might be mentioned, were circumſtantes of ſuch hardſhip as 
could not fail to arreſt the attention of even the moſt careleſs and 
unthinking coloniſt, and incline him to queſtion. the. foundation of 
an. authority liable to be exerciſed in a way ſo oppreſſive. In fact, 
the threatened revival of this arbitrary ſtatute alienated the affection 
oſ the loyal and well-diſpoſed amongſt the inhabitants of the colo- 


4 


| tempted. Even thoſe who. were the moſt friendly to government, 


and who on other occaſions were accuſtomed to juſtify. to their 
neighbours the proceedings of parliament, ſhrunk from the defence 
of it. It was univerſally reprobated as an unjuſtiſiable meaſure, 
from the practical exerciſe of which TOR fedling mind muſt revolt 


S 
ln 
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In the province. of Maſſachuſets Bay, where the Kfirderk chiefly 
prevailed which this ſevere meaſure was intended to repreſs, and 
where a military force was ready to execute the orders of the civil 
power, it produced at firſt ſome little effect“. The writers of ſedi- 
tious publications for a few. weeks deſiſted from their labours; ; but 
no vigorous meaſures being afterwards purſued, their fears were ſoon 
diſſipated. / The aſſembly of that province, far from being intimi- 


dated, entered into reſolutions of an oppoſite tendency to thoſe of the 


Britiſh parliament, and maintained, with reaſon and juſtice on their 
ſide, that it was the right of every Britiſh ſubject to be tried in that 


country where his ſuppoſed crime was known to be committed; and 


that the ſending of perſons into another country for trial was tyran- 
nical and. oppreflive, and derogatory of the rights of freemen. 
They alſo voted charges againſt their governor for miſconduct, which, 


| with a petition praying for his- removal, were tranſmitted to their 
agent in England, to be laid before the privy council. 


- 


In the other colonial aſſemblies the addreſs of pickament for re- 


viving the execution of the ſtatute of 35 Hen. VIII. produced ſe- 
vere ſtrictures on the conduct of the Britiſh adminiſtration who 
could propoſe and carry through ſuch an arbitrary and tyrannical 
meaſure. Reſolutions were entered into declarative of their rights 
in caſes of trials for treaſon; and theſe, in ſome of the colonies, 
were of ſo acrimonious a nature, and d ſo diſreſpectful to the Britiſh 


parliament in the opinion of their governors, that they occaſioned 


1 of thoſe aſſemblies who had paſſed them. 


many altercations happened betwecn the American governors 
and their aſſemblies during the preceding as well as the preſent year, 


that diſſolutions were now become very frequent: But inſtead of 


ſerving to ſupport the authority of the mother- country, they were 


— 


Governor Hutchinſon's Letter, 27th April 1770. 
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— in reality 7c to it, hy difuling more widely, upon the re- 
1769. turn of the members to their conſtituents, that diſreſpe& to parlia 
1 ment, and that ill-humour, heat, and animoſity, the . of 
which in che aſſemblies had produced their diſſolution. 
= From the time of the arrival in America of the parlia 
= .- : ſolutions of the preſent year, thoſe who promoted: the eee 
1 met. with very little farther obſtruction. Committees were appointed 
by the people in all the principal towns, whoſe buſineſs it was to 
examine cargoes upon their arrival from Great Britain, and make 
| reports to their conſtituents how far the aſſociation had been a faith- 

1 tully adhered to, and in what inſtances it had been i d 
. : Meetings of the affociators were regularly beld for receiving we 
reports: And at thoſe meetings votes of cenſure were paſſed upon 
delinquents, and their names publiſhed in the newſpapers to expoſe 
them to the hatred of the populace. In ſome inſtances goods im- 
5 ported contrary to the aſſociation were ſtored to prevent them from 

ww being ſold;, and in others, in order to prevent them from being de- 
Ly 1 „a they were re-ſhipped to Great Britain. ; 
. 1 The effect which ſuch proceedings had on the commerce of the | 
mother-country became very ſoon perceptible, It was found, that 
the merchandize exported to America in the year 1769 had fallen 
dort of what had been exported to the ſame place in the preceding 
1 year by the ſum, of ſeven hundred and forty-four thouſand pounds, 

It was found too, that the revenue ariſing from the duties payable 
in America was yearly decreaſing *: And as the aſſociations which 
had been entered into were not againſt the uſe of the prohibited ar- 
ticles, provided they were not of the Progues or manufacture of 


* The ſums applied by parliament out t of this revenue in the nen year will ſhew the 


Sons: : | | 
| N In 1767 applied by — Lt I 10,000 


1768 — — — 170, ooo 


Great 
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Great Britain nor imported from hence 

| demand kor ſuch articles would be erred to — countries; 

and from chem egan to be ſmiggled into America, in conſider- 

able quantities. And thus, in conſequence or the” affociations, the 
act of parliament, Which was the principal grow 


git was aa 


as a bounty: 
too of foreign countries. The merc 
alſo alarmed, and preſented a Le to parliament, praying for a 
repeal. of the act which had x 
ſetting forth the loſs which the mother- 


conſequences eprom oo” — ae: rear if the erer was IE 
delayed. mY 


Infesdse = Toile * all of theſe aden lord North, now . 
firſt lord of the treaſury *, as well as chancellor of the exchequer, 
on the 5th of March moved ſundry reſolutions in the houſe of com- 
mons for diſcontinuing all the duties payable in America under the 


act of parliament of the year 1 767, the duty on tea only excepted. 
The miniſter, in moving theſe reſolutions, did not heſitate to condemn 


the act by which theſe duties had been impoſed, as a meaſure chat | 


was at leaft impolitic, becauſe the articles on which the duties were 
payable being chiefly Britiſh manufactures, the exportation of them 
to the colonies, inſtead of being clogged with duties, ought rather to 
have been encouraged. He alſo admitted that the duty on tea was 
reſerved for the ſole purpoſe of ſaving the national honour, and main- 


taining the en of e be A duty n was too A eg 


* Fady! in A of this year lord ad 8 was diſmiſſed a his ts. ns | 
many others of the miniſtry reſigned. On the 28th of that month the duke of Grafton re- | 
ſigned the office of firſt lord of the treaſury, but continued to vote with the miniſtry. The 
carl of Chatham, from ill health, had reſigned the office of lord privy feal in November 1768. 


Vol. I. 1 ant 


round of complaint, 
operated in che colonies as a prohibition on Britiſh manufactures and 


d encouragement, no only to thoſe of America but thoſe 
ants trading to America were ; 


o much offence in that country, 
country had already ſuſtained , 
in the declenfion of the colonial trade, and ftating the more ruinous 
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cant to be noticed by che inkabjogpr of the colonies, anole i wer 
70. at all events determine larrel with the mother- c untry 
- wholeproduce of it being dead at no more en daten chovlind 
15 pounds per annum | 
7 The members, of ff. 0 een we ater 
i duty on tea ought to be taken. off 
© unleſs this was done, the diſcor nuing 5 eee ee bs | 
? aỹceleſs, fince the Americans Arenen not ſo much the amount of 
; the duties as pls right to impoſe t them. To this the miniſter replied, 
t the At could have no reaſo to complain, } becauſe, at. the 
time when the duty of three pence per pound payable in America 
Was impoſed, other duties upon tea payable in England, and amount- 

ing to near one ſhilling per pound, were taken off upon its export- 

ation to America; ſo that the inhabitants of the colonies, inſtead; of : 

loſing, actually ſaved by this impoſition nearly nine: pence per pound 
5 on all the tea which they uſed. The reſolutions were carried aa 
. bey had been at firſt moved by the miniſter; ;.and.a bill which was 
introduced in purſuance: of them paſſed through. b b oth. baute of HR 
lament, and received the royal, aſſent on the 224: * April... : 
Whilſt the miniſter was thus- taking meaſures. for giving b fat 
faion to the colonies, an unfortunate. incident happened at Boſton. 
in Maſſachuſets Bay, which ſo exaſperated. the turbulent and diſcon- 
| tented inhabitants of that province, as. to-baniſh from amongſt them. 
| all preſent thoughts of a cordial reconciliation with the. Britiſh ga 
rn, 5 

| So long as the mi Biol Fn . we have: ron: was . to. 
£ Boſton i in the autumn. ef the year 1768, continued reſpeCtable i in, 
11 point of number, ſo long the town remained tolerably quiet; but as 
94 g . ſoon as that was weakened by the departure of two out of the four 
5 | TR regiments . which had been ftationed there, the former il humour of 
the inhabitants returned. The wraps were vilified and non 
in 
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ke: heveſpapers h. the ſoldiers, when met ſingly in the . were Introdu ion 


inſulted';* and every method was taken to degrade them in the opi- 1770. 
xpoſe them to the hatred and contempt of the populace. 


nion, and e . 4 
D Daily ſeuffles now happened between the Weh claſſes of people wn” 1 85 5 
the town, and the ſoldiers when not on duty: And fo much ani- f 
moſity had been excited by the —— in the new 
papers, that a deſign is ſaid to have been formed of driving the troops 
from Boſton by force, in which the people from tlie country were 
to have aſſiſted· But if ſuch a deſign was: formed, the execution of | 
it became dene in nee cg of the i nbident which we are 
now to relate.” r oft: ONES BY e901; 

On the ü of 5 fifth of March; n e a6 Aae . 
Britiſh miniſter moved his e us houſe of commons for 
diſcontinuing. the American duties, a quärrel aroſe at Boſton be- 
tween two or three young men of the t town, and as many” ſoldiers at 
or near their barracks. From words they proceeded: to blows: And 
the! ſoldiers having vanquiſhed their opponents were ſees purſuing 

them thro igh the ſtreets. The alarm to the populace Was given v 
ringing the bells of the churches: And the people of the town aſſem- 
bling in great numbers at the cuſtom-houſe, began to crowd round 
te ſentinel who was poſted there, and not only: inſulted him but 
threatened his life. Captain Preſton; the officer on duty for the day, 
who had by this time werde information of the tumult, proceeded | | 
immediately to the main guard; and hearing that the ſentinel placed ph 
at the cuſtom-houſe/ had been threatened; fearing too that the n 8 
tom-houſe might be in danger, he ſent a party, under the command 
of a ſerjeant, to Protect the one and ſecure the other; and from 
greater precaution ſoon afterwards followed and took the command 
of the party himſelf. He endeavoured to prevail upon the people | 
to diſperſe; but in vain. The mob now became more riotous, not 3 
8 reviling the e ſoldiers with abuſive language, but” ein ſtones 
1 ERS — 
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at them, and whatever eile ems iatheis way. One of che ſoldiers 
received a blow from ſomething that was thrown, and levelled his 
_ muſket: The officer ſtretching out his arm to Ty: the man n ; 
firing, was ſtruck. with a club, and the nnen was diſe 
attack from the mob became more violent, and the po en wg fol- 
diers following the example of n comrades, diſcharged. their 


| Pieces ſingly and in a ſcattered manner, by which four of the popu- 
| lace were killed and ſeveral others wounded. _ dw were intimi- 


dated, and for a moment fled; but ſoon after  colleting took 
their ſtation in an adjoining ſtreet. er dow to arms, the 
reſt of the troops were aſſembled, and the whole town was in the 
utmoſt confuſion a town meeting was held, and a deputation 
ſent to the governor, requeſting him to remove the troop: PROS the 
town. The governor called together the council, and the council 
giving it as their opinion, that the removal of * roaps. from the 
town would be for his majeſty's ſervice, the commanding officer _ 
ifed to comply with their advice. n Prefion ſurrendered 
himſelf for trial; and the ſoldiers under bis command at the cuſtom- 
houſe: were taken into cuſtody ; the mob diſperſed, and the follow- 
ing day the-troops were removed to Caftle William. . 
Some days afterwards the bodies of thoſe who had been killed i in 
the viet- webe ii in proceſſi the town, attended by 
an immenſe concourſe of people, ah ee with much funeral 
pomp. In this proceſſion flags were expoſed to view with emble- 
matical devices, calculated to inflame- the paſſions of the multitude, 
and inſpire them with deadly revenge; and in the newſpapers the 
tranſactions of the fifth of March were repreſented as a deliberate 
murder on the part of the troops, and as an atrocious mallaere of 
the unoffending inhabitants. | 
__ Whilft ſuch unjuſtifiable means were uſed to prejudice wh lie 
| the minds of the people, fortunate i it was bor the officer and. ſoldiers. 


3 now 
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. By that time the ferment which had been ftirred up had in 


3 meaſure ſubſided, and the rancorous hatred of the populace 
againſt the troops was in part abated, When the trials came on, 


the officer, after a moſt rigorous inquiry into his conduct and the 
examination of near fifty witneſſes, was moſt hondurably acquitted. 


The four judges who attended the trial were unanimous in their 
opinions upon the facts which were given in evidence; ; and the Jaſt * 
who delivered his ſentiments concluded his charge i in a few empha- 
tical words which did honour to his independence and love of juſtice, 
and at the ſame time furniſhed the heſt comment on the whole 


tranſaction. Happy 1 am,” ſaid he, © that after ſuch ſtrict exa- 


« mination the conduct of the priſoner appears in ſo fair a light ; 

« yet I feel myſelf at the ſame time deeply affected, that this affair 
% turns out ſo much to the diſgrace of every perſon concerned 
« againſt him, and ſo much to the ſhame of the town in general. M 
Six of the ſoldiers were alſo | and two. only convicted of 
manſlaughter. | 

The intelligence of the a& of parliament for a OI the 
American- duties having reached Boſton whilſt the minds of the in- 
habitants were yet agitated with the recent recollection of the me- 
lancholy events of the fifth of March, made no impreſſion as a ſtep 
towards reconciliation, but when viewed as a conceſſion forced and 
extorted from the ie ener. yielded the moſt Pleaſing ſa- 
tisfaction. 


In all the colonies, ad in Maſſachuſets Bay as well as the reſt, 


the embarraſſments and inconveniences ariſing from the aſſociations 


had by this time become irkſome to the inhabitants: The want of 
{ome things which could not ſtrictly be called neceſſafies, but which 
from * uſe and habit were become almoſt ne, had been 


1 I Lyndex, | 


ſeverely 


0e vin culledy that their trials were delayed fill the month of Octo Aotrodufhion. 
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Introduction. , ſoverdly felt: And the people ed became ſo weary of the” engage - 
1770 ments which they had entered 1 into, that upon receiving the Wente 
| gence of even a partial repeal of the act of parliament which had 

been the cauſe of. their. complaints,. they held the aſſociations to bu 
no longer binding, except for the fingle article. of tea, on which the 

duty was. ſtill payable. In reality, thoſe aſſociations, from the tenor 

of them, ought to have ſubſiſted in full force until the act for im- 

poſing the duties had been wholly repealed; and attempts were made 

in all the colonies to induce the people to conſtrue them thus ſtrictly 
But the inconveniences already experienced were ſo great, that all 
ſbdt.ee influence of the patriots was inſufficient to prevail upon the 
people to ſubmit to a farther continuance of them. The intercourſe, 
with the mother- country Was now therefore again opened for. every - - 

| thing but the importation of tea: And during, the remainder of this . 
year and the whole of the next, commerce flowed into che Am 
colonies in a tide unuſually . 

1771. By the act of the laſt ſeſſion of parliament for 8 the _— 
rican duties, introduced by the Britiſh miniſter, and carried, through : 
by his influence, it mult be confeſſed that he went a great way to meet . 

the wiſhes of the colonial inhabitants: But if entire reconciliation was. 
is object, he did not £0. far enough, The reſervation of the inſigni- 
ſicant duty « on tea was ſufficient to give a fair pretence to the patriotic 
party * 1n the colonies to urge, that although the Britiſh parliament . 
had now been twice foiled in its attempts to tax the colonies, it ſtill 
made pretenſions to the right, and only waited for a more convenient ; 
opportunity to accompliſh this favourite object, the. duty on tea being 
reſerved for the ſole purpoſe | of eſtabliſhing a precedent. for the ex- 
. erciſe of that right. In both theſe unſucceſsful attempts at taxation 
the colonial patriots law, or affected to ſee, that the Britiſh parliament. 
had reluQantly given Ways and that the people of the colonies, | 


* Perhaps by this time it might be called the n party. | 
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they now renewed their efforts, by freſh publications, to preſerve and 


keep alive amongſt the people that jealouſy and diſtruſt of the Bri itiſh - 
government which they had heretofore been ſo ſucceſsful in exciting, 
and the continuance of which they conſidered as N50 beſt 97 for 


the future maintenance of their rights. 

But notwithſtanding theſe endeavours to "RT up the ball of con- 
| tention, a general calm now ſucceeded to their late agitations amongſt 
the bulk of the people in the middle and ſouthern colonies, more eſpe- 


cially in the latter: If the Bri itiſh parliament had not given entire ſatiſ- 
faction, nor removed all ground of apprehenſion, the inhabitants of 
theſe colonies were at leaſt willing to give it credit for ſo much as 
had been done, and ſeemed. diſpoſed to forget their remaining cauſes 
of complaint, en no new  atternpt ſhould be made t to increaſe 


them. N | 1 „ 


In the New England provinces a very di gerent lpoſtt, tion of mind 
prevailed. The a& which impoſed' the duties formed' only an in- 


eonſiderable part of their complaints. The reſtrictions upon their 
commerce, the powers granted to the officers of the navy to check 


their contraband practices, the eſtabliſhment of an American board 


of cuſtoms, and the more ſteady execution of the laws of trade, 
were to them ſubjects of as much real concern as taxation. The 


total repeal of the act of parliament of the year 1767 would not 
have given them ſatisfäction; and the partial repeal of it they 


received not as a favour conferred, but as a forced and ungracious 


compliance with only a part of what they had a right to demand. 
Far from meeting the mother country in reciprocal acts of reconci- 


lation, they now aſſumed a higher tone in conſequence of her con- 


ceſſions, and diſc overed an inclination to extend their clamour and 
demands beyond the limits which they had hitherto ſet to them- 
e the * of Maſſachuſets Bay, in an addreſs preſented 


to 
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a Tarrodu8tcn to their governor on the 6fih of July in the preſent y declare d 
+38 . om © that they knew of no conmniſſioners of che ebene, nor any re- 
1 venue which his majeſty had a right to eſtabliſh in North Ame- 
6 rica; and in an indignant ſtrain ſuhjoined, Ia that they knew and 
<< felt a tribute levied and extorted from thoſe who, if they were 

1 by | allowed to have property, had alſo a right to the abſolute diſpoſal | 

of it.” In this province too the ſame diſpoſition to obſtru the 

execution of the revenue laws manifeſted itſelf amongſt the popu- 
lace as on former occaſions. From the time of the removal of the 

troops in the preceding year, the officers of the cuſtoms were left 
4 35 without protection; and the populace, not ſatisfied with oppoſing 
=. them in the execution of their duty, proceeded in various inſtances 
= to. much greater lengths, and inflicted upon. their Perions. the. mor 


degrading puniſhments. 

1772. Nor was this impatience under the ond of the a” of yo 
- confined to Maſſachuſets Bay. It was perceivable in all the New 
England provinces, and was this year the cauſe of a moſt outra- 

| geous inſult offered to government in the deſtruction of the Gaſpee 

5 ſchooner, a veſſel i in his majeſty's ſervice, ſtationed in Providence 
ie, in the colony of Rhode Ifland, to prevent ſmuggling, and 
commanded by an officer 8 en and active in the execution of 
ö | his duty. a 6 


commander, and forcibly carrying him and has i on ove; ſet 
her on fire. 

The cauſes of 1 Hat the 1 _ the 
1 province of Maſſachuſets Bay had now ſo long ſubſiſted, and a per- 
Eo verſe tal of oppoſition had fo intirely poſſeſſed the inhabitants of 


5 23 Ra of the navy, 8 F de N 
. 5 5 the 


hundred armed men in boats, who, after wounding and abuſing Ls 
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the latter, that-it would have been no eaſy matter to effeQ a well 
reconciliation betweem them under any circumſtances, however fa- 
vourable. Thoſe which did occur were either of the unfavourable 
kind, or were wreſted by the ſpirit of faction to ſerve the infernal 
purpoſe of fanning the torch of diſcord ; ſo that in every nene 
year, the breach, inſtead of 2 ſeemed to widen. 

A regulation adopted by the Britiſh miniſtry about the beginning 
of this year, reſpecting the judges and principal officers of the ſu- 


perior court in Maſſachuſets Bay, was ſufficient to throw that pro- 


Vince again into a ſtate of uproar and confuſion. The object of this 


declaration, held forth by the miniſtry who framed it, was, to render 


the judges, and the other officers to whom it extended, more inde- 


_ pendent: By the republican party in Maſſachuſets Bay it was ſaid 
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to be a miniſterial plan for rendering them dependent upon the 


crown. Such oppoſite concluſions do oppoſing parties deduce from 
the ſame premiſes ! The real fact, without gloſs or comment, was 


this: By the new regulation, liberal ſalaries were aſſigned to the 
judges, and to the attorney and ſolicitor general, out of the Ame- 


rican revenue, by a grant from the crown, in lieu of the ſcanty ſa- 


laries annually voted to them by the aſſembly. Such a regulation 
in the infancy of the colony, inſtead of exciting murmurs, might 
perhaps have been received with ſatisfaction and gratitude ; but at 


this time it was worked up into a cauſe of alarm almoſt equal to 


that which agitated the province in the year 1768, upon receiving 
the firſt intelligence of the expected arrival of a military force. 


It was ſaid, and impreſſed upon the people with much inflamma- 


tory declamation, that the Britiſh miniſtry baving in vain attempted 


to dragoon the inhabitants of that province into a laviſh ſubmiſſion 


to the will of parliament by the aid of a military force, were now 


trying to accompliſh the ſame end in a way not ſo open, but not leſs 


dangeroug—by influencing che judges with grants of ſalaries, and 
Vol. 1. F M | _ thereby 
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IntroduAton thereby corrupting the ſource of juſtice : And the people were called 


upon and conjured to withſtand ſo infidious and dettructive a an in- 
novation. e PE . 


A town meeting of the inhabitants of Boſton was appointed by 
the ſele& men, and held on the twenty-fifth of October. At this 


meeting a petition was prepared and preſented to the governor, ſet- 
ting forth the evil tendency of the new regulation, with the alarm 


which it had occafioned amongſt the people, and praying him to 


calt an afſembly. The governor refuſed to comply with the prayer 


25 of the petition: And the petitioners having appointed a committee 


to conſider and propoſe what was fit to be done in that ſeaſon of 
danger, adjourned to a future day for the purpoſe of receiving their 


report. The committee, having taken time to deliberate, drew up 


2 report containing a new declaration of rights, more extenſive than 


any which had been yet framed, and comprehending the rights of 


the coloniſts men, citizens, and chriſtians. In. this report, the 


; authority of the Britiſh parliament to legillate for the e b rn 


any reſpect whatſoever, was completely denied. After enumerating 
the rights of the coloniſts, it ſet forth that theſe had Been violated 
in various inſtances, but more eſpecially by the declaratory act of 


the year 1766, by which the Britiſh parliament aſſumed to itſelf the 


power of legiſlating for them without their conſent, and under 
pretence of that authority had impoſed taxes in the colonies, and 
appointed new officers to be reſident amongſt them, unknown to 
their conſtitution, becauſe unauthoriſed by their charter, for the pur- 
poſe of ſuperintending the collection of thoſe taxes, and eſtabliſhing | 
what was called an American revenue. And the Britiſh miniſtry, by 


framing the new regulation for granting ſalaries to the judges and 
crown officers out of this odious tribute, were charged with deſign- 


ing to complete the ſyſtem of ſlavery which had originated in the 
houſe of commons, aſuming a ou to grant their money without 
{ let 
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their conſent. - At the 45 ourned meeting of the inhabitants of 
Boſton this report was read and agreed to; and ſix hundred copies 
of it were ordered to be printed and diſperſed through all the towns 
of the province, accompanied with a circular letter, calling upon the 
people © not to doze any longer, or fit ſupinely in indifference, 
4 whilſt the iron hand of oppreſſion was ily en the choiceſt 
« fruits from the fair tree of liberty.” 


When the aſſembly of this province met in the month of 1 0 n. 
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ary, the governor probably intending to give them an opportunity, 


if they were ſo diſpoſed, of doing away the evil impreſſions which 


might have been made by the unqualified reſolutions of the town 


meeting at Boſton, took occaſion in his ſpeech to inſiſt on the ſu- 
preme legiſlative authority of the king and parliament. But if he 
hoped to benefit government by bringing on this diſcuſſion, he was 


entirely diſappointed. The aſſembly, inſtead of endeavouring to | 


moderate and qualify the doctrines contained in the reſolutions of 
the town meeting, ſeized the opportunity of the addreſs which was 
to be preſented, to fix them more firmly and in their utmoſt extent. 


i They openly denied the authority of parliament, not only to impoſe 


taxes, but to legiſlate for them in any reſpe& whatſoever; adding; 

e that if there had been in any late inſtances a fubmiſſion to acts of 
4 parliament, it was more from want of conſideration or a reluc- 
* tance to contend with the parent ſtate, than a conviction of the 


« ſupreme legiſlative authority of parliament.” This addreſs alſo re- 


capitulated a number of new grievances which had not heretofore been 


complained of : And ſuch was its improper tendency, even in the 
opinion of the Aſſembly, upon cooler reflection, that ſix months 


after, in a letter“ to the earl of Dartmouth, ſecretary of ftate for 
Amen affairs; nd Wen it neceſſary to apologize for it, im- 
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roce ings to their governor, 
who had — is the fubjea of parliamentary autho- 
rity under their conſideration. In this letter they ſay, © that their 
* anſwers to the governor's ſpeech were the effect of enn and 


» 


that this neceſſity occaſioned great grief to the two houſes ;”. and 


then, in a ſtyle truly characteriſtic of puritanical duplicity, they ex- 
claim, © For, my lord, the people of this province are true and 


faithful ſubjects of his majeſty, and think themſelves happy: 3 in. 
their connection with Great Britain.“ 


But this was not the only cauſe of complaint which that 3 


had againſt their governor “. Their agent at the Britiſh court, 
Doctor Franklin, a man well known in the philoſophical world, had 


by ſome means or other got poſſeſſion of certain letters written. by 
their governor in former years to official perſons in England,, and 
about this time tranſmitted them to the aſſembly. The ſubject of 
this correſpondence was ſo diſpleaſing, that it threw the aſſembly 


into a violent heat. They ſent a deputation to ſhew the letters to 


the governor, without truſtin g them in his hands, and to inquire 
whether he acknowledged-the ſignatures to be his. The ſignatures 


being owned, they prepared a petition and remonſtrance to be pre- 


ſented to the king, charging the governor with betraying his truſt, 


and flandering the people under his government, by giving private, 


partial, and falſe information ; declaring him an enemy to the co- 
lony, and praying for his removal from his office. 
How the letters which gave occaſion to ſo much animoſity 3 in the 


aſſembly o Maſlachuſets Bay came into the poſſeſſion of their agent, 


* 'Their preſent governor was s Mr. Hutchinſon, : a native of Maſſachuſets Bay, a lawyer and 


a man of learninz, who had filled the office of chief-juſtice of the province with general fa. 


tisfaction, and was appointed governor on the reſignation of fir Francis Bernard in the year- 
1770. Sir Francis Bernard went to England in the year 1769, to defend himſelf. from the 
charges tranſmitted againſt him by the aſſembly ; and although he was honourably acquitted 
by the privy council, he did not chuſe to return to a province where he was ſo much diſliked. 
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js not- yet certainly known to the public. But either the manner of 
his obtaining them, or the uſe which he made of them, or both, 


gave ſo much offence to the Britiſh miniſtry, that he was diſmiſſed 


from his office of joint deputy poſtmaſter-general for America, under 


ſuch circumſtances of marked diſapprobation as. probably nfoancet; 


his ſubſequent conduct in the conteſt. 


Wdilſt the patriots of Maſſichuſets Bay were thus active in dif- 


covering new cauſes of complaint, and keeping the province in a 
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ſtate of perpetual clamour and agitation ; the ſouthern and middle 
colonies were peaceably and quietly advancing in population and 


proſperity, nothing having occurred for ſome years to give the re- 


publican party amongſt them (for ſuch a party was by this time 


formed in all the colonies) ___ aer ee for 2 g with 


the mother-country. 
But an act of parliament which paſſed this year was degined to 


revive all the heat of contefition, and to bring the diſputes between 
Great Britain and her colonies to their ultimate criſis. This was an 
act for impowering the commiſſioners of the treaſury to grant H- 


eenſes to the Eaſt India Company to export tea to all places whatſo- 
ever free of duty. The affairs of that company had by ſome means 
or other run into great confuſion: Being unable to ſatisfy their en- 


gagements, they applied to parliament for relief, and complained 


that their diſtreſs was in part owing to the American diſturbances, 
which had leſſened the demand for their tea; in co 


uence of 
which, they had then lying in their wirchouſes, for want of a mar- 
ket, near ſeventeen millions of pounds. One of the regulations 
adopted for their relief was the act of parliament above-mentioned, 


for granting them leave, under the ſanction of the treaſury, to export 


their teas, duty free, wherever they could find a market for them. 


The miniſter, in procuring this act to be paſſed, had probably two 


oby eQs in view; one, the relief of che Eaſt India company, and the 


other, 
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Ton.” other; che irmieaſs! of the American revenue, by chis new device for 
| 1778. introducing the company's 'tea into the colonies, where it ſtill 2 | 
under a prohibition Mga of the aſſociations : Ra was 

this laſt obj ect which gave o x | ; ag! men 

foreſaww that, if the tea was once rer and landed aht any it 

would be impoſſible -to prevent its ſale and conſumption, and thus 

the duty would be inevitably levied, upon the inhabitants, notwith- 

danke all their efforts to prevent it. . iſtance to taxation by the 

parliament was become in R A point of national ho- 
nour which, they were deter zined, to maintain. The aflociations 
the, importation of tea from Great Britain, which! in ſome of 

the colonies had. begun to be | regarded, were now enforced with. 
rigdur: And all, thoſe cans which, we have ſeen, the leading men 
knew ſo well how to 3 were again employed by them to to excite 


oppoſition. amongſt the people, and ſtir them up to reſiſt wich force 
and violence the landing of, ſuch cargoes of tea as might be ſent 

amongſt t them. Nor were cheir efforts i in any of the colonies inef- 
fectual. But the clamour and threatenings were greateſt j in the New 
England provinces; ;. and in them, as on all former occaſions, t che firſt 


forcible reſiſtance to the act of parliament 1 was made. 


As ſoon as intelligence was received in the month of November, 
that three chips. freighted with tea on account of the Eaſt India 
company were on their paſſage to Boſton, that place became again 
the ſeat of tumult, violence, and riot, excited for the purpoſe of 
frightening the conſigners of the tea ſhips from acting under their 
appointments. The populace ſurrounded their houſes and demand- 
ed their reſignation, which not being complied with, the windows 
and doors of their houſes were broken, and they themſelves nar- 
rowly eſcaped the fury of the mob by flying from the town and 
taking ſhelter in Caſtle William. The governor in vain iſſued a 


* 


proclamation commanding the civil magiſtrates to ſuppreſs the riots, 
| and 
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and protect the peaceable and aelbaifpoſed, inhabitants. His TntroduRtion. 
1773. 


proclamation was vilified and contemned, and the ſheriff inſulted 


For attempting to read it at one of the illegal meetings. Even the 
council refuſed to adviſe any meaſures for ie the tea u pon "= 


arrival, or for protecting the conſignees. A 10/4 'L 
When the two ſhips did arrive, a meeting Was held 470 his ue 


bitants of Boſton and thoſe of the neighbouring towns, and a deter- 


mination was made tliat the ſhips ſhould be ſent back without diſ⸗ 

charging their cargoes. Notice of this determi was ordered 
to be given to the conſignees of the tea anc ſuch aan perſons. in 
Boſton as were intereſted in the ſhips; and the meeting was adjourned 


for the purpoſe of receiving their anſwer. - In the mean time diſſi- 


culties aroſe about ſending Wed We: ſhips : A clearance from the 


t de for them, neither 
paſs Caſtle William at che now; of the harbour, without 


vernor's. permiſſion, -which he refuſed to grant. Theſe. difficulties 
being reported to the adjourned meeting, it was immediately dif 


ſolved, with a general cry of, A mob! a mob! And in the evening a 
number of armed men, diſguiſed as Mohawk Indians, )OATE 
ſhips and diſcharged their cargoes -into-the ſea; the whole value 10 
the tea deſtroyed being eſtimated at eighteen thouſand pounds. 


The outrages committed by the inhabitants of Beſton ee 
ſo many, their oppoſition to government ſo daring, and their inſults 
fo frequently repeated, that the patience of the Britiſh adminiſtration 
was now exhauſted. The intelligence of tlie deſtruction of the tea 


mankind to both hinifes ty a a meſſage 8 the * was imme- 


diately referred to a committee, with the papers which accompanied 


it: And upon receiving their report it was determined, that the 
town of Boſton, which had always been the foremoſt i in reſiſting the 


_— of ne ſhould now be made an example of par- 
< a 1 llamentary 


bold they 


* 


7 
. 
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IntroduGtion liamentary vengeanee- Ned things were' W be to bb 
277%. inſiſted on — ſatisfaction to the Eaſt India company, for the -loſs 
| _ Which they had fuftained by the deſtruction of the tea; and repa- 
ration to the honour of the Britiſh nation, wounded by the inſult. 
To effectuate theſe purpoſes an act was paſſed for ſhutting up the 
port of Boſton; and prehibiting the lading or unlading of all goods 
or merchandize, except ſtores for his majeſty's ſervice, and provi- 
precincts, from and after tha firſt of June, until it ſhould: appear to 
his majeſty that peace and · obedience to the laws were ſo far reſtored 
ip the town of Boſton, that trade might again be ſafely carried on, | 
and his majeſty's cuſtoms be duly collected; in which caſe his ma- 
jeſty might by proelamation open the Harbour, but not even then 
until it ſhould appear that ſatisfaction had been made to the Eaſt 
India company for the deſtruction of their tea, and alſo; to thoſe 
ho had ſuffered by the riots at the time of its arrival at Boſton &. 
- This a& having been paſſed; a fleet of four __ aw war was ordered 
| to be got ready to ſail for Boſton, and as a y force might alſo 
be neceſſary to reduce its diſorderly inhabitants to denies, general 
Gage, commander in chief in America, was appointed governor of 
Maſſachuſets Bay in the room of governor Hutchinſon, who had 
 defired leave to come to England: And to general Gage, to whom 
the execution of this act was to be entruſted, full powers were alſo 
given, by commiſſion under the great ſeal, to grant pardons for | 
treafon and all other crimes, and to remit all fines and forfeitures 
to fuch offenders as ſhould appear to be fit objects of mercy. 
To deviſe means for preventing the commiſſion of future enor- 
mities was at leaſt as neceſſary as to inflit puniſhment for thoſe 
which were paſt, From the papers laid upon the tables of the two | 


3 This, bill was introduced into the houſe of commens on the fourteenth of March, and. re⸗ 
ecired the ic pal aſſent on the thirty-firſt. 
| houſes 
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„and from a review of the diſorderly proceed - 


0 weakneſs o& civil government in that province, and its total in- 
ſufficieney for ſuppreſſing tumults and preſerving the peace, were 


very apparent; and it was alſo obvious that this inſufficiency and that 


weakneſs were in part owing to radical defects in the frame of their go- 
vernment. To provide a remedy for theſe, it was now ;propaſed to 
aſſimilate their conſtitution more nearly to that of the royal govern- 
ments in America, and to their prototype the government of Great 
Britain. For this purpoſe an act was paſſed to deprive the lower 
houſe of aſſembly in Maſfachuſets Bay of the privilege of electing the 
members of the council, and to veſt that privilege in the crown; to 


Nl Maſſachuſets Bay for many years paſt, the 


Introductios. 


— 


authoriſe the king or his ſubſtitute, the governor, to appoint the 


judges, magiſtrates, and ſheriffs, and to impower the ſheriffs to 


ſummon and return juries; and for the prevention of factious aſſem- 


blies, to Prohibit town meetings from deing called l the ſelect men, 
unleſs with the conſent of the governo. 


But as it was now. determined to proceed TY more vigour wide" 
on former occaſions i in exacting ſubmiſſion to the authority of the 


mother- country, and as reſiſtance might ſtill be made, 10 it Was ne- 
ceflary that thoſe who were to be employed in enforcing obedience, 


ſhould meet with due protection, and be well affured of a fair trial, in 
caſe they ſhould be queſtioned for any thing neceſſarily done in the 
execution of their duty. The caſe of captain Preſton was remembered, 


with the clamour then raiſed, and the unjuſtifiable methods taken to 


prejudice the people, which might have proved fatal to him had not 
his trial been delayed. To obviate ſuch an evil in future, a third act 


of parliament was paſſed for the impartial adminiſtration of juſtice i in 


Maſſachuſets Bay, impowering the governor, with the advice of the 
council, where any perſon acting in his duty as an officer of reve- 


nue, or as a magiſtrate, for the ſuppreſſion of riots, or in ſupport of 


Vor. I. | == — | the 
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the laws of revenue, or here any perſon acting — the di- 


177 rection of the magiſtrate for any of thoſe purpoſes, ſhould be charged 
with the crime ef murder, or witli any other capital offence com- 
mitted whilſt he was ſo acting, to ſend the perſon ſo charged into 
any other colony, or to Great Britain, to be ee if it e appear | 
to the governor and council that an impartial trial co 
within the province of Maſſachuſets Bay. | nr 
During the ſitting of parliament letters were eee from all the 
| thirteen colonies, now the United States of America, by which it 
appeared that in all of them the landing of the tea had been reliſted, 
In ſome it had been ſent back in the ſame ſhips which brouglit it; 
in others, ſmall pareels of it had been deſtroyed; and in others, where 
they had conſented at leaſt to the unloading; of the ſhips, it was only 
upon condition that the tea ſhould be ſtored under lock and key, 
and an engagement that it: ſhould: not be offered for ſale. Thus 
it appeared that the inhabitants of all the colonies were involved, 
although in a leſs outrageous degree than thoſe of the province of 
Maſſachuſets Bay, in the en OP ene en _ 
mothar-countr uin 
In this ſtate of theſe pubiindes: on the "RENE it was: chought ne- 
ceſſary to give ſatisfaction to the inhabitants of the interior province 
of Canada, by paſſing an act for the fettlement of their government. 
The objects of this act were, to ſecure to the inhabitants of that pro- 
vince the free exerciſe of their reli gion; and to the Roman Catholic 
clergy their rights, agreeably to. the articles of capitulation at the time 
of the ſurrender of the province; to reſtore their ancient laws in civil 
caſes without a trial by jury, as being more acceptable to · the French 
Canadians than the Engliſh laws with the trial by jury; and to eſta- 
bliſh a council, holding their commiſſions. from and at the pleaſure 
of the king, who were to exerciſe all the powers of legiſlation, that of · 


impoſing taxes only excepted Such a council, need principally 
| of 
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of the ( anadian nobleſſe, it was ſuppoſed v d be more agreeable 
to the bulk of the people than a houſe of repreſentatives. And 
the laſt object of the act was to extend che limits. of the province, 


— 


which, reaching far to the ſouthward behir d the other amen, m a 


be made to ſerve as a check upon kane cif neceſſary. 


The firſt of theſe acts, the Boſton port bill, paſſed roi the two. 


— 


Introduction. 
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houſes of parliament without much difficulty, as the conduct of the 


people of Boſton, in deſtroying the tea, was generally diſapproved of 
in England, and the cauſe of their loſing many friends. The bill 

was introduced into the houſe of commons on the fourteenth of 
March, and received the royal aſſent on the thirty-firſt of the fame | 


month. But the other three acts, although finally paſſed by a great 


majority, were not carried through their intermediate ſtages without 
much oppoſition . In every thing that reſpected America, the 


members of oppoſition, and particularly the Rockingham party, hung 


upon the miniſter, and if they did not prevent, certainly impeded 


his meaſurts and leſſened their effect; and, by their ill timed pro- 


phetic fore Xlings, pinot! or Ne UNS? to. act what wy 


toretold. 5 1 e 04 eee foe 
Whilſt che Britiſh beisst were thus paſſing acts for i 


— 


ing the authority of the mother-country over the colonies, and- for. 


puniſhing paſt and preventing future tranſgreſſions againſt it in the 
province of Maſſachuſets Bay; the aſſembly of that province, when 


they met in the beginning of the year, far from taking any ſteps for 


averting puniſhment, on the contrary, employed themſelves in pur- 
ſuing ſuch meaſures as had a tendency to provoke ſtill more the Britiſh 
miniſtry and parliament. . The clamour raiſed in Maſſachuſets Bay in 
the year 177, in conſequence of the regulation for aſſigning ſalaries to 
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[atroduRtion: this year it was revived by the aſſembly, who ſent a meſſage to the 
1774. judges, requiring them to declare whether they meant to receive their 
ſalaries from the aſſembly as uſual, or from the crown, by virtue of 
ide new grants. All the judges, except the chief. juſtice, conſented 

to receive their ſalaries as uſual from the aſſembly. He alone de- 

clared his reſolution to receive his ſalary from the erown, and him 

the aſſembly reſolved to impeach for this ſuppoſed unconſtitutional 


5 ene 1c n n e in the form as an week were 


the iſfembly judged to be as competent to the at's f an auen : 
ment in Maſſachuſets Bay, as the houſe of lords is in Gen Britain. 
The impeachment was however ſent back with a meſſage from the 
governor, importing, that the governor and council had no autho- 
rity to try impeachments. The aſſembly now changed the mode f 
heir accufation, converting the charges contained in the impeachment 
into a petition of complaint to be prefented to the governor, which 
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. concluded with a prayer for the removal of the chiefJuftice. "Tho . 
5 governor refuſed to comply with the prayer of the petition; ar 
4 ; : finding the afſembly determined to proſecute their complaint clad | 
4 * the chief. juſtice in ſome form or other, he at laſt made Wen 
# about the end of March. 1 
ql But che attention of the people of that province x was- thigh: * 
be engroſſed by a ſuhject of higher importance, than a diſpute 
with their governor or chief. juſtice; and the inhabitants of Boſton 
were at laſt to feel the weight of the diſpleaſure of that power which 
they had ſo long provoked with impunity. In the month: of May 
intelligence arrived, that the act for ſhutting up the port of Boſton 
had been paſſed by the Britiſh parliament ; and this intelligence, to- 
gether with a copy of the act, was immediately publiſhed upon a 
paper with a black border, ſymbolical of mourning, and hawked 
; about the ſtreets, as a barbarous,. cruel, bloody, and inhuman mur- 
der. 
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der. The er riotous preceedings of the. town of Boſton had — 


been ſo often overlooked, that ſuch an act of ſeverity as the Boſton 


port bill, was totally unexpected; and upon the firſt publication of 
the intelligence, nothing wag to be heard but frantic expreſſions, of 
rage and reſentment againſt the tyranny and inhumanity of the 
Britiſh miniftry and parliament; and vengeance was loudly called for 
and threatened. But unfortunately for the inhabitants of Boſton, the 


operation of this act of parliament, as a puniſhment, unlike, in this re- 


ſpect, thoſe which had preceded i it, could not in their preſent circum- 
ſtances be either reſiſted or eluded. * It was doubtful whether the other 
ſea· port towns in the province might not take advantage of the preſent 


moment, to raiſe their own commerce upon the ruins of that of Boſton; - 
and it was alſo uncertain whether the other colonies would cordially 
" Intereſt themſelves in their behalf. Such conſiderations had un- 


doubtedly an influence, as ſoon as they began eoolly to. reflect upon 


their ſituation; and to the firſt efferveſcence of reſentment, a ſtate of 
mind feems to have ſucceeded, bordering upon defpondence. A . 
town meeting was held, at which a vote was paſſed, addreſſed to 
the inhabitants of the other colonies, importing, that if they would 


come into a joint reſolution to give up all intercourſe with the mo- 


ther- country in the way of trade, until the Boſton port bill ſhould 


be repealed, it would prove the ſalvation of America and her liber- 
ties; but if they did not, there was too much reaſon to fear that 


fraud, power, and the moſt odious oppreſſion, would riſe triumphant : 
over right, Juſtice, ſocial happineſs, and freedom. Copies of this 
vote were ordered to be ſent to all the other colonies, and the meet- 


ing was diſſolved, every one being buſied in arranging his affair s for 
the firſt of June, the day « on i which the port of Boſton was to be de- 
prived of its commerce. 

In this ſtate of doubt and anxiety the people of Boſton dd not long 
remain n without receiving ſome conſolation. The inhabitants of the 
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offered them the uſe of their wharfs and warehouſes for the purpoſe 
of carrying on their trade: And from the other colonies they ſoon 
received the moſt een teſtimonies og era and act 
ſeratian.:! +5. 17 a 
In all the ls thi Ad of. tea A PR reſified, oa” 
ae a they all ſhared in the criminality for which the town 
of Boſton was about to ſuffer; and on ſuch an occaſion to have de- 
ſerted their brethren in diſtreſs would | ve been unmanly and un- 
generous. The aſſembly of Virginia, w which was ſitting at this time, 
ſet the example of making the ſufferings of the inhabitants of Boſ- 
ton a common cauſe of complaint in all the colonies. In that aſſem· 
bly a reſolution was paſſed for appointing the firſt of June, the day 
on which the Boſton port bill was to take effect, to be ſet apart as 
a day of faſting, prayer, and humiliation, i* £0: implore the divine 
interpoſition, to avert the heavy calamity which threatened de- 
« ſtruction to their civil rights with the evils of a civil War; ”—_ 
<, to give one heart and one mind to the people firmly to opp- 
4 eyery injury to the American rights. This reſolution, the ge- 


5 neral tendency of which to excite oppoſition to the mother- country, 
was ſufficiently obvious, and which at the ſame time encroached on 


the. royal prerogative by enjoining a faſt, occaſioned the diſſolution 
of the aſſembly: But, before the members ſeparated, a private meet 
ing was held, at which a declaration was drawn up and ſubſcribed by 


a majority of the aſſembly, ſetting forth that the puniſhment about to 


. 


be inflicted on the inhabitants of Boſton, in order to compel them 
to ſubmit to the payment of unconſtitutional taxes, Was in truth an 


attack upon all the colonies, and would ultimately prove deſtructive to 


the rights and liberties of all, unleſs the united wiſdom of the whole 
was, applied to prevent it. They therefore. recommended to the com- 
mittee of correſpondence to propoſe | to the committees of the other co- 
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lonies, chat an annual congreſs mould be held for all the colonies a 


deliberate on ſu 
might from 
timation, that a regard for their fellow- ſubjects, the metchants and 


h general meafures as the united intereſts of Ameri 


at that time. 


ether colonies. Provincial, county, or town meetings were every- 
where held, at which reſolutions of à ſimilar tendency were paſſed: 


as a day of faſting, humiliation, and prayer. | 
General Gage arrived at Boſton, not many days hoy FOR intelli- 
gence was received of the act for ſhutting up its harbour, and 
| whilſt the inhabitants, aſſembled. at a town: meeting, were yet deli- 


berating on the melancholy proſpect before them. Notwithſtanding 


this inauſpicious entry inte his government, he was received with 


the uſual honeurs. He had been many years commander in chief 


in America, was perſonally known at Boſton, and untverſally re- 
ſpected for his amiable character and manners. But the animoſity 
which had been kindled-in the province of Maſſachuſets Bay againſt 
the Britiſh government had riſen to too great a height to be checked 
by any perſonal conſiderations for a governor, however amiable or 
reſpeQable:: The aſſembly. met aceording to cuſtom, ſoon after his 
arrival; and in the ſpeech delivered at the opening of the ſeſſion, he 
gave them notice that they were to remove to Salem on the firſt 
of June, which from that time was to be conſidered as the ſeat of 
government. This information was far from being pleaſing to the 
aſſembly, and they preſented a petition to the governor, intreating 
him to appoint à day of general faſting and prayer. The governor 
declined complying with the petition, and ſoon afterwards adjourned 
the ſeſſion to the ſeventh of June, then to. meet at Salem. 


i 


In 


eee of Great en Re en e a going f further 


And the firſt day of June was very generally obſerved: in dear 
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time to time require. And they concluded with an in- 


The n ſet 17 "y aſſembly of Virginia v, was | followed i in- "oY 


13th May. 
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Introdu8ion. In the interval of this adjournment, letters were rectived from 
* 1774. moſt of the other colonies ; and it was perceived that the cauſe of | 


the inhabitants of Boſton was every-where warmly eſpouſed. - The 
leading men in Maſſachuſets Bay, cheered by this intelligence, laid 
aſide their deſpondency, and reſolved to act with more w- __ | 
ever in reſiſting the claims of the mother -· country. When the af 
ſembly met at Salem, a reſolution was paſſed declaring the elk 
ency of a general congreſs to be held for all the colonies, and ſet- 
ting forth at large their reaſons for recommending ſuch a meaſure. 
Five of their own members were appointed to repreſent them, ol 
of them zealouſly attached to the American cauſe, and yiolently 
baioſtile to the pretenſions of the Britiſh parliament; and a ſum of 
money was voted to defray their expences. They were ſenſible 
that after this proceeding their diſſolution would ſoon follow, and 
they haſtened to prepare another reſolution, declarative of their ſen- 
timents on the preſent ſtate of affairs, and recommending to their 
conſtituents ſuch meaſures as they wiſhed them to purſue. | In. this. 
reſolution they lamented their preſent ſituation, which obliged them 
: 7X to ſtruggle againſt the heavy hand of power; they complained that 
bbeir petitions to the king and parliament had been diſregarded ; they 
ſet forth that it was apparently the deſign of the Britiſh government 
to deſtroy the free conſtitutions of the American colonies, and to 
ere in their ſtead the ſyſtems of tyranny and arbitrary ſway, in- 
. with liberty, and totally ſubverſive of their conſtitutional 
rights: They called upon the people of the province to obſtruct as 
far as was in their power the execution of ſuch evil deſigns; and 
for this purpoſe recommended to them to give up as much as poſſi- 
ble every kind of intercourſe with the mother- country, until their 
grievances ſhould be completely redreſſed. This declaratory reſolu- 
tion had ſcarcely been paſſed, when the governor, receiving 
information of their proceedings, put an end to the ſeſſion by 
3 1 diffolving 
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diſſolving the aflembh Wer 250 babes as hel under ha IntroduRtion. 
| charter of Maſſachuſets Bay. 1033 2 01 lo * Mis Kin 17% | 
An attempt was now made by ſome johabitants of Boſton eh 
were friendly to g overnment to procure reſolutions to be goin ar 
one of their town meetings for paying to the Eaſt 1 . 
the value of their tea, and for diflolving the committee 5 55 corre. 
ſpondence; ne in this n Gp: wart ee i a my: Bet : 


majority. FCC VVL 

Rough e of the 1 vill already. (ET kei 2 Aeg 
the conſtitutiong and for the impartial adminiſtration | of juſtiee in 
Maſſachuſets Bay, having. arvived: e afterwards, the clamours cha ; 
the leading men in, all the colonies became lui and more 
ment than ever: The ealm ſtill voice of the f 
who remained in any of them Was acme” 3 ard amidit tnge 
neiſe and uproar of tumultuous fervour: And the cauſe 5 5 05 in- 
habitants of Boſton. grew more popular, contributo ont 1 wid 6 
for their, relief in ſeveral of the colonies... - 


If thoſe who directed the councils: of 4 pray in Maſſacku ets 
Bay were before reſolved: on reſiſtance and oppoſition, they now de- 
termined to carry that reſolution, to the utmoſt extremity. As a. 
previous ſtep, the recommendatien of the aſſe mbly Was immediately 
acted upon, and an aſſociation was; ſet on foot, whereby the ſubſcribers; 
bound themſelves, under the moſt ſolemn, obligation, to break off all 
commercial intercourſe with Great EAI from the laſt day of the: 
month of Auguſt, until the Boſton port bill and the other obnoxious. 
adds of parliament: ſhould, be repealed, and the colony reſtored. to 
the exerciſe of its. chartgred rights; and to Tenounce- all dealings 
with thoſe who. ſhould. refuſe to enter into. this agreement, or who, 
en gaging, ſhould afterwards break through. it; and the whole was. 
ſanctioned by an agreement that the names of delinquents ſhould be 
budget Ba the newſp eee Skin 0 their. country, a penalty, 


. 
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Introdu8ion. in the preſent lawleſs and pertunbecd tate of the province, of che moſt 


— - 
1774 


dangerous tendency. In order to recommend the aſſociation more | 


| | powerfully to the attention of the populace, it was handed to them 5 


under the antiquated but impreſſive title of a ſolemn league and co- 


venant, a term of the laſt century affixed to an engagement entered 
into by the Puritans, which was ſtill held in great veneration by 


their deſcendants in Maſſachuſets Bay. To counteract this aſſoci- 


ation, a proclamation was iſſued by the governor, i in which it Was : 


ſtyled an illegal and traiterous com n. col tot Ky 
due to the king and ſubverſive of 4 0 auth 161 rale and 


the people were cautioned againſt giving any countenance to it, 1 


po the penalties annexed to ſuch heinous offences. But the e | 
tion was diſregarded, and the ſolemn my 5 covenant . 


generally ſubſeribed throughout New England. 


General Gage, ſoon after he took poſſeſſion of 1 e government, 
foreſeeing the ſtorm which was gathering, ordered ſome e ments i 

of foot, with a detachment of artillery, to be ſent to Boſton: And 
theſe, upon their arrival, were encamped upon the common lying be- 
tween the town and the narrow neck of land called Boſton Neck, 

which joins it with the continent. When troops were formerly 
ſtationed at Boſton, deſertion was much encouraged by the inha- 


bitants; and the ſame practice being again revived, a guard was 


placed upon Boſton Neck to prevent ii. This was magnified into 


an attempt to cut off the communication between the town and che 


” country, and to compel the inhabitants of the former, by famine, to 


ſubmit to ſuch terms as might be impoſed upon them; and a falſe 


report to this effect being ſpread about in the country, the inhabit- 


ants of the eounty of Worceſter aſſembled in great numbers, and ſent 
meſſengers to inquire into the truth of the report. Theſe were 
charged to give an affurance to the people of Boſton chat ſeveral 
thouſand armed men were ready to come to their aſſiſtance, ſhould it 
1 be 
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be aer dut at the ſame time to acquaint them; that if they TntroduAtion, 


. houtd lofe their fortirnde;' ſo far as to ſurrender their liberties, the 
people of the NO" would” not hold themſelves SOON: oy their 
ſubmiſhon, 

About this time an'authentic py of this act of pifiamedt for 
_ altering” the eee reg and regulating the government of Mafſfa- 
chuſets Bay, arrive 


room of that elected by the 


to eonſig 6f thirty-lix members, but twenty-four only accepted ite 
ing qualified, writs were iffited by the | 


commiſſions; and theſe h. 
governor, with their advice, f for the meeting of a new ' aſſembly in 
the beginning o October. But the rage of the populace now again 
burſt forth, and was rected againſt thoſe who had accepted ſeats in 
the new council; and the greateſt number of them, to ſave their 
perſons from being torn to pieces by the mob, and their er 
from being deſtroyed, were obliged to reſign their appointments; a * 
few only who reſided in Boſton, and were protected by the troops, 


retained their fituations. When the ſuperlor court ſat for the ad- 


miniſtration of Juſtice, the juries refufed to be ſworn, and the in- 
ferior officers of the court, frightened by the threats which were de- 
nounced againſt them, declined acting under the new regulations; and 
ſo many obſtructions were met with in every department, chat from 
this time civil government in Maſſachuſets Bay was entirely diſſolved. 

Boſton was the only place of ſecurity in the province; and that in 


confequence of the military force encamped in its neighbourhood. 


By means of this force alone was protection afforded to ſuch as 


differed in ſentiment from the popular party. Whoſoever rendered 


himſelf obnoxious, by diſcovering his attachment to the mother- 
country, and a wiſh to ſubmit to her laws, was inſulted by the po- 


pulace; and many were hunted from their dwellings in the country, 


O 2 n 


at Boſton, together with commiſſions from 
the king to thoſe who were to conſtut the new couneil, in the 


1774. 


Auguſt. 
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bung. and obliged to ta 
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e refuge in Boſton. Axins were proyidett by thoſe 
who, were without them: Ammunition" and warlike ſtores began to 


be collected: And the young men were ee in een 5 20 


ſelves to military diſcipline. „„ IT 


h 1 Lak; N 


Under ſuch an appearance of boſlile, intention, and ſuch ire 


parations going forward, general Gage could no longer refrain from 
providing for the ſecurity of the troops which he command 
flortifying Boſton Neck; and e the like intent, he removed to 
Boſton the powder and other mal; 


0 zines at e re dang the Medford: pawder-houle, 
leſt the people ſhould have been fired up to ſeize on the 
proceedi J1 


ara. neceſſary, gave ſo much offence, | and created fo great an 


1, by 


y ſtores depoſited 1 in the Waga- 


m. Ich 


s of the governor, which, in his ſituation, were ap 


alarm, that the people, whoſe minds had been worked up; toſa de- 


f gre ce of phrenzy. by the machinations. .of the violent Party, amongſt 
5 Men, emed, in on all erte. ang; were with «indy 


the N time. a falſe report 3 was as foread in Lane tee bas an attack 
was begun upon che inhabitants of Boſton by the ſhips in the har- 
bour and the troops from the common, when ſeveral thouſands of 
the militia of that province aſſembled ; in arms, and marched a con- 
ſiderable diſtance to the ſuppoſed relief of their brethren at Boſton, 


1 ; 


N before they were undeceived, and diſcovered that the report Was 
falſe... Theſe rumours were probably circulated by the contrivance 
of the leading men, to try the temper of. the people. But their affairs 

were not yet ripe, for open hoſtilities; and! in this ſtate of tumult and 


commotion it was thought fit to appoint a meeting of delegates from 
all the towns in the county of Suffolk, of which Boſton is the ca- 


ö pital, to adviſe ſuch a plan of conduct to be obſerved by the e 


as the preſent poſture of affairs might Tires 


"3 
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$; „This meeting Was accordingly held, and _ compleQtion of its de- LatroduAion. | 


Hborntionarirad ſuch as no longer left i it doubtful to what lengths the 
leading men of this province were nee to go, provided they 


met with ſupport from the other colonies, and that the diſpute be- 


tween the mother- country and the colonies was faſt: approaching to 
that criſis, when an appeal muſt be made to the ſword. In the re- 
ſolutions paſſed on this occaſion, they refuſed all ſubmiſſion to the 
late acts of parliam̃ent, , and engaged to indemaify fuch as ſhould be 
proſecuted for diſobedience to them. They accuſed thoſe who had 
accepted ſeats in the new council, of violating the duty which they 


"os 


_.owed to their country, and threatened them with: being treated as 


public enemies, unleſs they reſigned their appointment. They re- 


commended the holding of a provincial congreſs. They exhorted 
the people to perfect themſelves in the uſe of arms, and for that pur- 


poſe to aſſemble once every week. They warned them to be upon 


their gitard againſt the defigns of their enemies, who had determined 


to ſeize upon ſome of thoſe amongſt them, who had deſerved well of 
their country by a ſtrenuous oppoſition. to the arbitrary meaſures of 
the Britiſh miniſtry; and if ſuch an attempt ſhould be they 
were exhorted to oppoſe it; and ſhould their oppoſition . be in- 
effectual, . they were directed to retaliate, by ſeizing upon every 
. Britiſh officer they could | find : And laſtly, they recommended to 
the receivers of the public revenue to keep it in their; own hands 


until the conſtitution of the province Was reſtored, or until it ſhould 


be otherwiſe diſpoſed of by a provincial convention. They alſo 
preſented a remonſtrance to the governor, complaining of the for- 
tifications carrying on at Boſton Neck, and of the ſeizure of the 


public magazines; and they tell him, that although they have no 


September 3. 


inclination to commence hoſtilities againſt his majeſty s troops, 


ar are yet determined never to ſubmit to the late acts of * 


This 


roa 
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September. 


. taken in all the colonies, Georgia excepted, for holding this 


HISTORY OF THE 
This was the moſt open aſſumption of power on the . of the 


people, and the moſt direct and daring interference with the N 
authority, that had yet taken place in any of the colonies. 


But the attention of all Ameriea was now directed to the general 
congreſs, which had met at Philadelphia on the fifth of this month. 
During the eourſe of the ſummer, preparatory meaſures had been 


aſſembly of colonial repreſentation ; and Philadelphia, from its cen- 


trical ſituation, was fixed upon for the place of meeting. In thoſe 
colonies in which their aſſemblies met, delegates to the congreſs 


| were appointed by them, and reſolutions were paſſed for their govern- 


ment and direction; and in the others the people elected nee vi 


tives, as if it had been for an aſſembly; and theſe repreſentati 


es meet. 


ing together, choſe delegates to congreſs, and _— them — 


In thoſe inſtructions there was a conſiderable variety, according to 


the different tempers of the leading men d the delegated aſſemblies. 
From fome of the colonies the inſtructions were moderate, and from 


others more violent; but they all agreed in condemning the Boſton port. 
| bill, and the other acts of the laſt ſeſſion of parliament relating to Maſſa- 


ehufets Bay, and in denying the right of the Britiſh parliament to tax 


bg colonies. But the moſt material of all their inſtructions, and what 


in a great meaſure ſuperſeded the uſe of all others, was a vert 8 
given to their delegates to agree to whatever meaſures ond meet 
with the concurrence of a majority of the congreſs. i 

This congreſs conſiſted of fifty-one delegates, repreſcating ache 


of the colonies lying along the ſhore of the Atlantie, from New 
Hampſhire to South Carolina incluſive ; the greateſt number of de- 


legates for any one colony being ſeven, and the ſmalleſt two. But 
this diſparity in the number of delegates did not affect the votes, as it 
was agreed that each colony ſhould have but one vote, whatever was 
the number of its delegates. The congreſs ſat with their doors 
C — 
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locked; no one was permitted to be preſent at their Abenden 


and all their proceedings, except thoſe which they thought fit to 


publiſh,” were kept profoundly ſecret. Aſſembled in the cauſe of 


freedom, they nevertheleſs thought fit to obſerve a form practiſed only 
inthe moſt deſpotic governments. Their proceedings being wrapped 
up in myſtery, and all the intermediate ſteps, leading to a conclu- 
ſion, being hid from the public eye, their decrees, when promulgated, 
were received like the oracles of auen times, as the dictates of 


profoune wiſdom. 


I be only proceedings which ho. publiſhed, were, a ates 
bn the ſtate of affairs in Maſſachuſets Bay; a letter to general Gage, 
a declaration of rights and grievances, accompanied with an aſſoci- 
ation; a petition to the king; an addreſs to the people of Great 
Britain; another to the inhabitants of the colonies; and a third to 
the people of Canada; all of them maſterly compoſitions, and well, 


adapted to the purpoſes for which they were intended. 


In their declaratory reſolutions on the ſtate of affairs in Niaſfachu- 
ſets Bay, which was the firſt of their public acts, and bore date 
the ſeventeenth of September, they approved of the plan of conduct 


which had been hitherto purſued by the people of that province, 
and of the reſolutions paſſed, and meaſures propoſed, by the dele- | 


gates of the towns in the county of Suffolk, and adviſed a perſe- | 


verance in the ſame line of conduct; and for the relief of the in- 


habitans of Boſton, whoſe diſtreſſes were every day increaſing, they. 


recommended that contributions ſhould be raiſed for them in all the 
other colonies, to continue ſo long as their occaſions might require; 
and if at laſt it ſhould be found neceſſary to remove the Boſtoni- 
ans into the country, that their loſſes in that caſe ſhould be com- 

penſated at the charge of all the colonies. 
With this firſt public act of the congreſs, which z was 2: "Pn as 
deciſive of the, opinions that they held, and the meaſures ere 
: meant 


LotroduAion 
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mother- ountry by force and arms. And their app 
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—— zeant to purſue, the friends of government (for ſuch a party, and a 
very conſiderable one, there was in all the colonies), and even ſome of 


the more moderate of the patriotic party, were much * and 
diſappointed. They had hoped that the congreſs would have adopt 


ed only pacific means for obtaining a redreſs of grievances; but in the 


unqualified approbation given to the very irregular conduct of the 


people of Maſſachuſets Bay, and partic ularly to the reſolutions of the 
delegates of the county of Suffolk, they thought that they ſaw an 


evident determination i in the congreſs to oppoſe the may of the: 


zenſions were 
rather- increaſed than allayed by the letter from the mee to. ge- 


neral Gage, in which they declared it to be the fixed and unalter- 
able reſolution of all the colonies to; unite for the preſervation of 
their common rights, in oppoſition te the late acts ef een, 


and in ſupport of their brethren of Maffachuſets Bays , 9 75 
The declaration of rights contained a ſummary. of all the 5 

appertaining to Britiſh ſubjects, to the free exerciſe of which they 

maintained that they were. entitled by the immutable laws of na- 


ture, by the-Britiſh conſtitution, and by their ſeveral charters. All 


former diſtinctions between legiſlation and taxation, between exter- 


nal and internal taxes, were now laid aſide. They claimed, in behalf 


of the colonies, the ſole and excluſive power of legiſlating for-the 


| ſelves in all cafes whatſoever: But from the mere neceſſity of the ae 


were willing to ſubmit to ſuch acts of parliament as were bond fade 5 


intended to regulate their foreign eommerce, excluding however 
every idea of taxation, internal or external, for raiſing a revenue from 
the people of the colonies without cheir conſent. Their grievances, 


they ſaid; were occaſioned by eleven acts of parliament paſſed in the 
preſent reign, moſt of which have been already: mentioned in the 
eourſe of this hiſtory ; ; and in the enumerated lift they included the 
1. acts of the laſt ſeſſion of Parkdmeit relating to the colony of 


Maſſa- 
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Maſſachuſets Bay, and the act for extending che limits of Canada. 
The repeal of all theſe acts, they inſiſted, was neceſſary to give them 
ſatisfaction; and as the moſt effectual meaſure which they could de- 
viſe, for obliging the mother-country to do them juſtice in theſe re-. 
ſpects, they recommended an aſſociation to be entered into by the 
inhabitants of the colonies for diſcontinuing all importations from 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the Britiſh illands in the Weſt Indies, 
after the firſt of December following, and all exportation from the 
colonies to thoſe countries, after the tenth of September 1775, and for 
giving up the uſe of tea entirely, from the firſt of March in that year, 
until the acts of parliament which conſtituted their grievances ſhould 
be repealed. A formal inftrument of writing to this effect, and con- 
taining various other regulations for enforeing the execution of it, 
having been prepared, was immediately ſubſcribed by all the mem 
bers of congreſs ; and printed copies of it were forthwith diſtributed | 
through all the colonies for the ſubſcription of the inhabitants. 

In their petition to the king, they ſet forth all the grievances re- 
cited in the aſſociation, and to theſe added many more of leſs im- 
portance; but at the ſame time gave an aſſurance that if they were 
relieved from the firſt, the harmony between Great Britain and the 
colonies, with the uſual intercourſes, would be immediately reſtored, 
and in that caſe they would truſt in the magnanimity -and Juſtice 
| of his majeſty and the parliament to grant redreſs in the reſt. 


405 
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The ob ject of their addreſs to the people of Great Britain was to 


render the American cauſe i in that country 1 more popular than of late 


it had been; and to apologize for the ſuſpenſion of commerce, a 


meaſure which, they infiſted, neceſſity alone, and a Tone to n 
ſervation, obliged them to adopt. 
Their addreſs to the inhabitants of the colonies was deligned to 
explain to them in what manner they were all intereſted in the fate 
of the people of Boſton, and to urge them to a compliance with thoſe 
Vox. I. LEE ; — meaſures 
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TatroduAtion meaſures which the congreſs had recommended, until a general redreſs | 


3 1774: 


in its intention, was their addreſs to the people of Canada; the obje 


; AE that barracks ſhould be erected, as well for the greater eaſe 


of grievances ſhould be obtained. 29 
But the ableſt of their compoſitions, although the a malignant 


of which was to render the inhabitants of that province diſcontented 
and uneaſy under their new form of government, to ſow the ſeeds of 


diſcord between them and the mother-country, and to induce them 
to join with the other colonies in the general confederacy. 


Such were the public proceedings of this congreſs, which, 1 


Guing fifty-two days, diſſolved itſelf on the twenty-ſixth of October, 


having firſt recommended that another ſhould be held in the month of 
May: And its decrees, although publiſhed only in che ſtyle of 


recommendations, commanded greater reſpect, and were more im- 


plie "me py in all the colonies, than the laws of their own 8. 


” 


But we muſt now return to che province of Maachnips Bay, i in 


whoſe fate, in conſequence of the determination of congreſs, all the 


colonies felt-themſelves deeply intereſted, and upon the tranſactions 


2 which depended more immediately the doubtful iſſue of peace or 


As the winter ſ. eaſon approached, general Gage thought it 


PF 


of the inhabitants of Boſton, as for the better accommodation of 


the troops: But in this neceſſary arrangement he met with many 


obſtructions, not only from the general diſinclination of the inhabit- | 


ants to afford any aſſiſtance to government, but alſo from the par- 
ticular interpoſition of the ſelect men, by whoſe influence and per- 
ſuaſion the artificers who had been employed were induced to deſiſt 


from carrying on the work. Nor were the barracks finiſhed till 
other artificers were procured from New Hampſhire and New York, 
the two colonies which had hitherto conducted themſelves with 


the greateſt moderation. Throughout t the whole province of Maſſa- 
- | 25 N chuſets | 
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chuſets Bay every poſſible impediment was idw in the way of TatroduPton 
government, and every method taken to prevent the troops from 2½ 
being ſupplied with ſuch things as were neceſſary for their accommo- 
dation: The people had even proceeded ſo far as to burn a quan- 
tity of ſtraw, and fink a number of boats loaded with bricks coming 
to Boſton for their uſe, But notwithſtanding theſe provocations no 
offenſive meaſures were undertaken, the general having determined 
to'act with the utmoſt caution and cireumſpection; ; ſo that, if the 
ſword muſt at laſt be unſheathed, it might appear to be owing to no 
fault in him. That this muſt ſoon happen there was now indeed 
the greateſt probability, as the violence of the people was daily in- 
creaſing and breaking out into the moſt criminal exceſſes again ſuch 
as were ſuppoſed to be unfriendly to the American cauſe. In con- 
ſequence of this violence, the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms and all 
the officers of government had been obliged to quit Salem, and fly 
to Boſton for protection; which, inſtead of being, as formerly, the 
ſeat of tumult and diſorder, was now the _ Pug of _— within 
the province of Maſſachuſets Bay. | 435 

It may be remembered that ſoon. after the new council kind qua- 
lified under the act for regulating the government of Maſſachuſets 
Bay, writs were iſſued by the governor for the election of a new 
aſſembly to fit in the beginning of October; but the violence of the 
patriotic party in the province had increaſed to ſuch a degree, and 
ſo many of the new council, either from threats or from violence 
actually committed, had been obliged to reſign their appointments; 
that a ſufficient number did not remain to meet the aſſembly as a 
ſeparate houſe. Under ſuch circumſtances the governor thought „ 
by proclamation to countermand the execution of the writs of elec- . 
tion. But this proclamation was held by. the leading: men of the 
province to be illegal, and the elections were made in purſuance of 

the writs, The repreſentatives who were choſen met at Salem at 
| 5 N an the 
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into a provincial congrefe, and choſe Mr. Hancock for their preſident. | 


— 
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day for the governor without his appearing, they voted themſelves 


This was the ſame perſon, the ſeizure of whoſe floop for cont 


practices had occaſioned an inſurrection at Boſton in the year 1768, 


| colonies towards its preſent alarming crifis. ' 80 dangerous is 
provoke a popular character in a republican government ! 


and the conſequences of which inſurrection are. ſuppoſed by many 
to have precipitated the diſpute between the mother-country and her 
it to 


This ſelf-conſtituted congreſs having ch oſen their pbeſd | 


dent, adjourned themſelves to Concord, a town about twenty miles 
from. Boſton. One of their earlieſt proceedings was a remonſtrance | 


which they preſented to the governor on the ſubje& of the fortifi- 


- eations at Boſton Neck, and on the alarm occaſioned in the province 


by the military force collecting at Boſton, which they alleged was 
now daily increaſing by the arrival of troops from all parts of the 
continent in ſuch numbers as tended to endanger the lives, liberties, 
and property, not only of the people of Boſton but of the province 


in general. Fo this remonſtrance the governor, however averſe to. | 
holding any correſpondence with an illegal aſſembly, thought it ne- 


eeſſary, in the preſent ſtate of the province, to give an anſwer: And 


in his anfwer he indignantly told the provincial congreſs that the 


lives, liberties, and property of none but avowed enemies could be 


in danger from Britiſh foldiers, who, notwithſtanding the enmity 


which had been ſhewn to them in withholding from them every 
thing neceſſary | for their preſervation, had not diſcovered that reſent- 
ment which might have been expected from ſuch hoſtile treatment. 
He put them in mind that, whilſt they were complaining of altera- 
tions made in their charter, they were themſelves ſubverting it by 


their preſent illegal meeting; and he admoniſhed them to deſiſt from 
fuch unconſtitutional proceedings. 


But 
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But notwithſtanding theſe ee from the governor, the IntroduQion. 


provincial congreſs continued to ſit, and the ſituation of the town 


of Boſton, poſſeſſed as it was by the king's troops, engaged much 


of their attention. The neck of land which joins it with the con- 
tinent being now fortified, the people of the town might be kept as 
hoſtages for the behaviour of the inhabitants of the country; and 


— 
1774. 


whilſt the inhabitants remained in the town, whom, diſtreſſed as they 


were, it would have been cruel to prevent from obtaining ſuch things 


from the country as they ſtood in need of, it was not poſſible en- 


tirely to withhold ſupplies from the troops, an object which the pro- 


vincial congreſs had much at heart. Boſton too was capable of 


being made till ſtronger; and a garriſon placed in it, if things were 
brought to extremity, would prove a great annoyance to the reſt of 
the province. Theſe conſiderations gave them great uneaſineſs; but 


it was difficult to deviſe a proper remedy for the evils which they 
apprehended. Frequent expreſſes paſſed between them and the 
general congreſs which was. then fitting, and various plans and 


ſchemes were propoſed ; but all of them were liable to ſuch inſur- 


mountable objections, that, after much time ſpent upon this ſubjedt, 


nothing was finally determined upon. In other matters they neither 


felt any ſeruples, nor met with any difficulties: They paſſed reſo- 
lutions, under the ſtyle of recommendations, for regulating and exer- 
eiſing the militia, for collecting and diſpoſing of the public revenue, 


and for providing arms and military ſtores. 


| Theſe were ſuch daring aſſumptions of the powers of govern- 


ment, under the maſk of advice, that the governor thought it ne- 


ceflary to iflue a proclamation warning the inhabitants of the pro- 
vince againſt ſuffering themſelves to be enſnared by the provincial 
congreſs, or led by their influence to incur the penalties of ſedition, 
treaſon, and rebellion ; and ſtrictly prohibiting all his majeſty's liege 
lubjedts from paying wy obedience to the recommendations or re- 
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requiſitions of the provincial congreſs were cbey vit a 5 lays,” wv? 


nies more frequently than had been cuſtomary, a 


tion, as on former occaſions; was treated with co 


aſſembly appointed another congreſs to be held in cle m | 
F ne and diſſolved itſelf towards the end of November. 

Previous to the meeting of the general congreſs no hoſtile prep 
tions had been made either in the middle or ſouthern colonies: But 


after the breaking up of the congreſs, and upon the return of its 
members to their reſpective colonies, the ſame Hirit which eee 
the people of the New England colonies ſee: 


to have p 
the whole continent. The militia officers aſſembled their” e 


in training them. Arms were provided by thoſe who were without 
them; and reſi to the power of the mother- cou out . r 
force was made the. e Wbjec e of common converſation. | 
wards a copy of the proclamation arrived, which had been iNſued in 
England, in the month of October, to prevent the exportation of 
warlike ſtores; and this prohibition ſerved to make the inhabitants of 
the colonies more eager to procure - ſupplies. - Mills for making 
gunpowder, and manufaQtories for arms, were ſet up in ſeveral of 


che cclonies; and n Wege ranch was offered for making f l- 
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of ſhutting up Boſton Harbour. Provincial Congreſs at Cambridge, 


i New England—Hoftile. Defigns and military Preparations — : 


Preparations in all the Colonies for holding a General Congreſs — 
Detachment of Brit: iſ. Troops ſent to ds roy military. Stores at 
Concord —baraſſed by the Anerican.— driven back by the wa ay 
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8 ſoon as the news of the proclar 

4. Iſland; forty Faves af cannon of different reg belonging 
to the crown, which had been mounted on batteries for the de- 
fence of the harbour, were ſeized by the populace, and removed 
into the country. * aid not heſitate to own that this was done 
to prevent the cannon from falling into the hands of the king 8 
troops, and chat they meant to ufe them againſt any power that 
ſhould offer to moleſt them. 'By the aſſembly of this province 8 
ſolutions were alſo paſſed for procuring at the public expence arms 
and military ſtores wherever they n tas obtaied, and for t train- 
ing the militia in military exerciſes. 

In the province of 'New Hampshire too, which Kg: Bets 
moderate, the news of this prdchhatiön cauſed an inſurrection. "A 
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number of armed men aſſembled, and ſurpriſed a Call fort called 


William and Mary, garriſoned only by an officer and five men. 
They took poſſeſſion of the ordnance, gunpowder, and other military 
ſtores that were found in it; and theſe being removed, the fort was 


abandoned, and the officer, with his men, releaſed. : 

Of all the colonies, that of New York ſhewed the greateſt averſion 
to giving up an intercourſe with the mother-country in the way of 
trade. . Such of the aſſemblies of the other colonies as had been 
called together ſince the breaking up of the general congreſs, had 


approved of its proceedings and confirmed i its reſolutions ; bnt the 


aſſembly of New York, which met in the month of January of this 
year, refuſed to accede to them. That aſſembly 1 nevertheleſs agreed 


with the other colonial aſſemblies i in all the material points of their 


grievances; and, to obtain redreſs of theſe, tranſmitted, during their 


| preſent ſeſſion, a petition to be preſented to the king, a memorial to 


Conſequences 


of chutting up 


Boſton har- © 


dour. 


the houſe of lords, and a repreſentation and: a remonſtrance to the 
houſe of commons. 


In the mean time the difficulties which the 3 of Boſton 
bad to contend with were every day increaſing in conſequence of the 


inclemeney of the winter ſeaſon. Contributions had been raiſed, and 


ſupplies of proviſions ſent to them from the other colonies ; but theſe 
were precarious, and not equal to their wants. In a large trading 


town, ſuck as Boſton, where ſo many of the inhabitants were en- 


tirely ſupported by commerce and its dependengies, ſcareely any thing 
could befal them ſo ruinous as ſhutting up their harbour. No one 
was exempt from feeling its effects i in ſome ſhape or other, and — 

were plunged in the deepeſt diſtreſs. Their ſufferings they imputed 
to the Britiſh miniſtry and parliament, and they felt all the Pr na 
that the ills, under which they ſmarted were calculated to inſpire. 


But the military force now collected at Boſton was ſufficiently re- 


ng out into thoſe violences 


ſpectable to prevent them from brea 
3 = ä 
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which their former x ory eonduct gave reaſon to expect, and 
which their preſent 8 probably dictated. Theſe feelings were 
the more grievous for being repreſſed; and the only conſolation 
which they. received was in knowing that, throughout America, the 


— of Bogen were confers as n to the American 


cauſe. 
When the new „bench congreſsm met at Cambridge, in the month 
of February, they publiſhed an addreſs to the people calculated to alarm 


them with freſh apprehenſions; and in concluſion told them _ 


fromthe information which they had received, they had 1 


_ apprehend that the Britiſh miniſtry meant to devote to faddet . 


ſtruction that province in particular, for having refuſed, with the 
other colonies, tamely to ſubmit to the moſt ignominious ſlavery. 
Having thus awakened their fears, they, in the moſt perſuaſive terms, 
exhorted the militia in general, and the minute- men in particular, to 
perfect themſelves without delay in military diſcipline. They after- 
wards paſſed reſolutions for the providing and making of arms; and 
forbad, in the ſtricteſt manner, the inhabitants of the province from 


ſupplying: the king's pops with any chin 
ſerriee. 


Such koſtle intentions being manifeſted: 'by Gerad con- 


greſs, whoſe edicts were obeyed as laws; it became neceſſary for the 


governor to diſable them, as far as was in his power, from acting 
in a hoſtile manner, by ſeizing on ſuch of their military ſtores as 
came within his reach. With this view, on- the twenty-ſixth of Fe- 
bruary, he ordered a ſmall detachment of troops, under the command 
of a field officer, to proceed to Salem, and take poſſeſſion of ſome 
braſs cannon and field-pieces, which h had been brought there for the 


engaged 
à minute's notice. | 
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- uſe of the provincial congreſs. The troops ſent on this ſervice were - 
embarked on board a tranſport at Boſton, in the morning, and car- 

ried by water to Marble Head. Having landed there, they marched 
to Salem: But the cannon were removed before their arrival, and; 
according to the beſt information they could receive, only that morn- 
ing. The officer, hoping to overtake them upon the road, marched 


on into the country until he'was ſtopped by a ſmall river, over which 
there had been a draw-bridge. Upon his approach, the bridge was 

taken up by a number of people aſſembled upon the oppoſite ſhore, 
who peremptorily refuſed to let it down, alleging that the road was not 


a public one, and the bridge pay property, over which he had no 
right to paſs without the owner's conſent. | The officer, ſeeing a boat 


in the river, was about to make uſe of i it for tranſporting his men; 


but ſome country people, wha were near, perceiving his intention, 


jumped into the boat, and with axes began to cut holes in her bot- 


tom. | Theſe people were interrupted by the ſoldiers, and a kind of 
| ſcuffle now enſued which of them ſhould keep poſſeſſion of the boat; 


when a clergyman, who had been a witneſs of the whole tranſaction, 


| ſeeing the officer determined to force his paſſage, and fearing the 


conſequences that might happen if he met with further reſiſtance, 
prudently interpoſed, and by his influence prevailed upon the people 
on the oppoſite {ide to let down the bridge. This was accordingly 

done; and the detachment paſſed over. But the day was now ſo 


far ſpent, in conſequence of this interruption, that any further attempt 


to overtake the cannon, it was thought, would be fruitleſs. The of- 


ficer marched back his men to Marble Head unmoleſted, reimbarked N 


with them on board the tranſport, and returned to Boſton. 
This incident is of little conſequence, except to ſhow on the o one 
hand the ſtrict diſcipline and cautious conduct of the troops, and on 


the other, the boldneſs with which ſuch condu& inſpired the people 


of the province to thwart their operations, and obſtruct their move- 
| 1 þ —— 
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ment The ojed of che manch was. s defeated by previous intel- C H 1 P. 


5 ligence. conveyed from Boſton. Although ſome of the moſt violent of 


its inhabitants had removed into the country, a great majority of thoſe 


who remained were not leſs hoſtile to all the meaſures of government, 
By them every action of the governor and every movement of the 


troops were narrowly watched: Intelligence was conveyed by expreſſes; ; 
and the people 1 in the country were previouſly prepared for interrupt- 
ing, if not defeating, every military operation that was attempted. 

| Preparations were now making i in all the colonies for holding the 
general congreſs, which was to meet at Philadelphia i in the month 
of May. It has been before obſerved, that the inhabitants of the 
middle and ſouthern colonies began to arm themſelves individually 
towards the end of the preceding year: But the buſineſs. of arming 
and putting the country in a-ſtate of defence was now taken up by 
the provincial conventions, which met for the purpoſe of appointing 
delegates to congreſs. By them reſolutions were paſſed for diſciplin- 


292 


ing the militia, and for inſtituting corps of volunteers and minute- 


men, after the example of the New England provinces: And con- 
tributions were directed to be raiſed from the people, to be employed 
in the pürchaſe of arms and ammunition. Still however the object 


of thoſe preparations was not openly avowed in the public proceed- 
ings and journals of thoſe conventions; and ſtill they profeiſed __ 
to the king, and attachment to the mother-country, 

But the time was faſt approaching, when the maſk was to be 
thrown off, and when the ſubjects of the ſame ſovereign, marſhalled 
in oppoſing armies, were to imbrue their hands in each other's blood. 
In the province of Maſſachuſets Bay the authority of the Britiſh 
parliament had been firſt called in queſtion; in the ſame province 
the firſt actual oppoſition to that authority was made; and there it 
was deſtined that hoſtilities ſhould firſt commence between the mo- 
her- country and her colonies. 
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deſtroy mili- 
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dateien having been brought to Boſton, chat a api 
quits of military ſtores purchaſed by the agents for the. provim- 


1 cial congreſs, were depoſited at Concord, a town which, as we have 
etachment + | 


already had occafion to mention, was about twenty miles from 
Boſton ; general Gage, in the night between the eighteenth and 
nineteenth of April, detached the grenadiers and light-infantry of his 


army, under the command of heutenent-colonel Smith of the tenth 


_ regiment of foot, and major Pitcairne' of the marines, with orders to 


proceed to Concord, and deſtroy thoſe ſtores: And the following 


morning another detachment, conſiſting , of ſixteen companies of 


foot, with ſome marines, was ordered to march, under the command 
of earl Percy, to ſuſtain the firſt. The detachment under lieutenant- 
colonel Smith, having embarked in boats, was conveyed up Charles 


River, as far as a place called Phipps's Farm. Being landed there in 


the night, the troops proceeded. on their march to Concord; every 


precaution being taken, by ſecuring fuch perſons as they met with, 


to prevent the people of the country from. « 
of their march. But, 'notwithſ 


taining: any intelligence 
ding this precaution, they had ad- 


| wvanced only a few miles, when it was. perceived, by the firing off 


guns and the ringing of bells, that the country was alarmed. - - 
Upon this diſcovery lieutenant-colonel Smith detached fix com- 
panies of light-infantry, to march on in all hafte, and ſecure two 


oy bridges on different roads, leading from Concord, and on the i 


other ſide of it. Theſe companies reached Lexington, a town fif- 


teen miles from Boſton, about five in the morning; and as they ad- 


vanced, ſaw a body of men aſſembled under arms on a green adjoining. 


to the road. Upon tlie near approach of the Britiſh troops, who queſ- 
tioned them as to the cauſe of their being ſo aſſembled, and ordered 


them to diſperſe, they retired in ſome confuſton : But as they went 
off, ſeveral guns were fired upon the king's troops from behind a 
ftone wall, and from : ſome adjoining houſes, which wounded one 

| | man, ; 
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man, and ſhot major Pitcairne's horſe in two places. The Bri tih e N 1 * F. 
troops now returned the fire, by which ſome of the people under * 
arms were killed, and others wounded, and the reſt diſperſed. be 
light-infantry having been delayed by this unexpected rencounter, 
were now joined by the grenadiers, and the whole detachment 
marched on unmoleſted to Concord. 4 
Upon its approach to that place, another body of armed men, or 
militia, was ſeen aſſembled upon a hill, near the entrance of the 
town ; and the light-infantry were ordered to diſperſe them, whilſt 
the 'grenadiers marched on by the direct road to Concord. As the light- 
infantry aſcended the hill, the militia retreated towards Concord, and 
paſſed over one of the bridges on the other fide of it, which was 
immediately taken poſſeſſion of by the light-infantry. In the mean 
time the grenadiers were executing the purpoſe of the expedition, by 
deſtroying the military ftores found at Concord. Whilſt this was 
doing, the militia, - who had retreated over the bridge, appeared 
again, to the number of three or four hundred, and advancing up to 
it, as if they meant to paſs, were fired upon by the Britiſh troops. 
The fire was returned, and a ſharp action enſued acroſs the river, in haraſſed by 
which ſeveral on both ſides were Killed and wounded. But the pur- he Ameri- 
poſe of the expedition being now accompliſhed, the light-infantry, 
poſted at the bridge, received orders to retire, and the whole de- 
tachment now began their march back to Roſton. 

The whole country was by this time alarmed : The minute-men, 
volunteers, and militia, aſſembled from all quarters, and poſted 
themſelves amongſt trees, in houſes , and behind walls, „ 

road through which the Britiſh troops were to paſs; whilſt the n ah 


An officer, on the march of the-ſecond detachment to Concord, — the gem 
mandant, lord Percy, that, in his opinion, the oppoſſtion to the king*s. troops would be vęgx : 
little, for that all the windows were ſhut, and the houſes ſeemingly deſerted. « Ho much the 
« * marley” lord reer replied 3 “for we ſhall be fired at from. thoſe very houſes.” 
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militia, who had been engaged at the bridge, reinforced with others 


| hourly coming in from the country, were ready to preſs upon their rear. 


Such was the route by which the Britiſh troops had to paſs, fa- 
tigued and exhauſted as they were, by conſtant exertion from the pre- 
ceding evening. And as ſoon. as they began their retreat, an in- 


ceſſant though irregular fire commenced, which was kept up during 


the whole of their march back to Lexington, in which they were 
driven before the Americans like ſheep. At that place they ver 


met by the detachment under lord Percy, with two pieces of can- 
non. The two detachments reſted c on 2 their arms, and received ſome 


refreſhment. . 1 9 1 


Lord Percy now - formed his detachment 3 into a u ſquare, 3 in ich 


he incloſed colonel Smith's party, who were ſo much exhauſted 


with fatigue, that they were obliged to lie down for reſt on che 


ground, their tongues hanging out of their mouths, like thoſe of : 
dogs after a chaſe. Lord Percy, after refreſhing the troops, moved 
on .towards Boſton, haraſſed the whole of the way by the Ame- 


15 ricans, who, from behind ſtone walls and other places of ſhelter, 


kept up on our men an inceſſant fire, on either flank, as well as in 


front and rear. This fire it would not have ſerved any purpoſe to 
return; as the Americans were concealed, and kept running from 
front to flank, and from flank to rear, loading their Pieces at one 


place, and diſcharging them at another. | 
When the united detachments arrived at Boſton 1 river, lord 8 


aſked information of the country people concerning the moſt proper 


place for crofling i it. But, had he followed the advice he received, 
his troops, in paſſing the river, muſt have been cut to pieces. Hav- 


ing a general knowledge of the country, he was led to ſuſpect their 


intelligence, and paſſed the troops at a different place, where the 
Americans could not with ſafety follow him, 
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In war chere is nothing that ſo much avails as ſecrefy of defign CH A F. 


* celerity of execution: Nor, bn the contrary, ſo hurtful as un- 
neceſſary openneſs and procraſtination. General Gage on the evening 
of the eighteenth of April told lord Percy, that he intended to ſend _ 
a detachment to ſeize the ſtores at Concord, and to give. the com- 


Xs 


mand to colonel Smith, who knew that he was to go, but not 
« where.” He meant it to be a ſecret _ expedition, and begged of 


lord Percy to keep it a profound ſecret. As this nobleman , was 


paſſing from the general's quarters home to his own, perceiving - 
eight or ten men converſing together on the common, he made up 
to them; when one of the men ſaid — © The Britiſh troops have 
« marched, but they will miſs their aim.” * What aim?“ ſaid lord 
Percy. + Why; the man replied, © the cannon at Concord.” Lord 


Percy immediately returned on his ſteps, and acquainted general 
Gage, not without marks of ſurprize and diſapprobation, of what 
he had juſt heard. The general ſaid that his confidence had been 


betrayed, for that he had communicated his deſign to one perſon 


only beſides his lordſhip. _ : | 
As ſoon as the two detachments, a their junQion, at Fara 


1775 


who kept up a a 3 until the Britiſh troops a : 


Boſton, about ſun-ſet, quite ſpent and worn down with fatigue. 
The detachments, together, amounted to ſomewhat more than 


eighteen hundred men; and the whole loſs ſuſtained, during this 
long and harafling march, on the part of the Britiſh, was ſixty-five 


9th April. 


killed, one hundred and thirty-ſix wounded, and forty-nine miſſing. 
Several of Smith's party were ſcalped by the Americans. The loſs. 


of the provincials, as eſtimated by themſelves, amounted to ſixty 

men, two thirds of whom were killed, 2 
The conduct of colonel Smith in this unfortunate expedition was 
generally cenfured ; but lord K Berry gained, on this. occaſion, what 
be 
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© H A v. he afterwards uniformly ſuſtained, great reputation as an aQive, 


brave, and intelligent officer. Such were the events of the day on 


Which blood was firſt ſhed in the conteſt between Great Britain and 
her colonies: Events which ſerved to ſhew, that if the Americans 


were yet untequainted with military diſcipline, they were not deſti- 


tute of either courage or conduct, but knew well, and dated to avail 


themſelves of, ſuch advantages as they poſſeſſed. The people of the 


_ colonies are accuſtomed to the uſe of fire-arms from their earlieſt 


youth, and are, in general, good markſmen. Such men, placed i in 
a houſe, behind a wall, or amongſt trees, are capable of doing as 


| much execution as regular ſoldiers:: And to theſe advantages, which 
they poſſeſſed during the greateſt part of the nineteenth of April, we 


may attribute che inconſiderable loſs ſuſtained * _ n 
detachments. | 


The retreat of the Britiſh troops to Bünde which'y Was nee in- 
tended as ſoon as they had accompliſhed the purpoſe of their march, 


was repreſented in the province of Maſſachuſets Bay as a defeat; 


and ſo much were the people of the province elated with their ſup- 
poſed victory, 'that nothing now was talked of but driving the king's 
troops out of Boſton, They were irritated too, by the ſpreading 


of a report, that one object of the expedition to Concord was to 


ſeize on John Hancock and Samuel Adams, two very Popular and 


leading characters in the provincial congreſs. The militia from all 


the diſtant parts of the province, on hearing what had-paſſed, poured | 

in ſo faſt, that an army was ſoon aſſembled, amounting to twenty 
thouſand men, under the command of colonels Ward, Pribble, 
Heath, Prefcott, and Thomas ; officers who had ſerved in the pro- 
vincial regiments during the late war, and who now acted as gene- 


An American rals. With this army they formed a line of encampment of thirty 
army, ſudden- 
ly raiſed, in- 


veſts Boſton, burgh on their right, and incloſing Boſton in the center. They 


miles in extent, reaching from the river Myftic on the left to Nox- 


fixed 
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ſixed their head quarters at Cambridge, and were oon afterwards c 1 A . 
joined by a large detachment of troops from Connecticut, under co-— 
lonel Putnam, an old provincial officer of Cpproved experience and us: 
reputation, who had ferved in the two laſt wars, and now took ſuch 
a poſition with his detachment as to be able readily t to ſuccour fuch 
parts of the line of en amp ment as were neareſt to Boſton. By this 
force, formidable certainly i in point of numbers, was Boſton block- 
aded: But the works erected on the neck of land which Joins" that 
town to the co ontinent, were now ſo well ſtrengrhened and covered 
with cannon, that ie provit incials, numerous as uy BW: du rſt not 
attack them,” 33 

An army being a2 in the eld, the bitch (nel wittch 
now removed to Water-town, a a place about ten miles from Boſton, 
paſſed regulations for arraying it, and for fixing the pay of the 
officers and ſoldiers. Rules and orders for the government of the 
army were alſo publiſhed, and a vote paſſed for iſſuing a large ſum 

in paper curreney to defray its expences, for the redemption of 
which the faith of the province was pledged. ' By the ſame congreſs 
a reſolution was paſſed on the fifth day of May, declaring that ge- 
neral Gage, by the late tranſaQions, had utterly diſqualified himfelf 
from/aQing in che province as governor, or in any ether capacity, | 
and that ne obedience was due to him; but, on e nne chat 
he was to be confi dered as an inveterate enemy. | 

But! it is now neeeſſary to recur to ſuch meaſures as had been Meaſures of 
taken in England, * the winter, for el the colonies to Sera 
obedience. Notwithſtanding the union which appeared amongſt 
| n and their fixed determination not to ſubmit to the «uthoriegr- 


/ 


o 


* Colonel, afterwards general, Putnam, at the Gade of the war in 1763, retired to 


America, 
cularly in the FroXinSs of New A 
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* y. of linen. in the impoſition of taxes, the Britiſh miniſtry de- 
— termined to perſevere in their coercive plan, but with ſome diſcri- 


mination according to the demerits of the reſpective colonies. The 
New England provinces were conſidered as the moſt deeply repre» 
henſible; and as theſe had, early in the preceding year, entered into 
an aſſociation for giving up all commerce With the mother- country; 
ſo, it was thought reaſonable by the Britiſh miniſtry to interdi& hem 
on the other hand from all commerce with any other country; and, 

as a farther puniſhment, to prohibit them from fiſhing on the Banks 
of Newfoundland. An aQ of parliament for theſe purpoſes. was ac- 
cordingly paſſed. But as it ſoon afterwards appeared that moſt 
of che other colonies were treading faſt in the ſteps of the people of 
New En gland, it was thought neceſſary to include them in the ſame 
prohibition; and another act of parliament was paſſed for this pur- 
poſe, extending to all the other colonies except New-York, North- 
Carolina, and Geo ia. An addition to the land and ſea forces was 

voted by the houſe of commons, and a large reinforcement ordered 
to Boſton, under the command. of the generals Howe, Glingon, and 
Burgoyne; all of them officers of reputation. 


But whilſt the miniſter was thus preparing to enforce his e coercive 
meaſures, he did not altogether lay aſide the hope of reconciliation. 
With a view to this he moved a reſolution in the houſe of commons 
as the baſis of a future agreement between the mother-country. and | 
the colonies, which, after ſome. debate and oppoſition, was carried. | 
The purport of this reſolution was, that when any of the colonies 
ſhould propoſe, according to their abilities, to raiſe their due pro- 
portion towards the common defence; ſuch proportion to be raiſed 
under the authority of the aſſembly of ſuch province, and to be diſ- 
poſable by parliament; ; and when ſuch colony ſhould alſo engage to 
provide for the ſupport of the civil government and the admini. 
ſtration of juſtice within ſuch province; it would be proper, if ſuch 

propoſal f 
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propoſal fliould be approved of by his majeſty in parliament, 
to 'forbear;- in reſpect of ſuch colony, to levy any duties 
or taxes, or to impoſe any further duties or taxes, except 
ſuch as ſhould be neceſſary for the regulation of trade. It 
was hoped, that the offer of accommodation held out by this re- 
ſolution, would be readily accepted by the colonies, in order to avert 


che calamities impending over them in conſequence of the prohi- Fo 


bitory acts of the preſent ſeſſion of parliament already mentioned : 
And had ſuch an offer been made by the Rockingh: am admigiſtra- 
tion previous to the repeal of the ſtamp act, there is ſcarcely any 
doubt that it would have been then gladly accepted by at leaſt a 
majority of the colonies, and prevented that union amongſt them ſo 
fatal to the authority of the mother-country. But it it was now too 
late. The ſeaſon for reconciliation was paſt. The minds of the co- 
lonial inhabitants had become ſoured in the proſecution of the diſ- 
pute; and every propoſition now made by the Britiſh miniſtry was 
viewed with jealouſy and received with diſtruſt. A kind of military 
furor, too, had by this time ſeized the inhabitants of the colonies, and 
rather than make any ſort of conceſſion to the Britiſh parliament, 


they were willing to riſque the conſequences of oppoſing 1 in the field 


their juvenile ardour to the matured ſtren gth of the parent ſtate; 


and in this reſolution they were encouraged to perſiſt by recolleQing 


the events of the nineteenth of April, by which it appeared, bo- 
cording to their manner of reaſoning, that in ſuch a country as 

America, abounding with dangerous paſſes and woody defiles, the 
Britiſh troops, with all their valour, diſcipline, and military {kill, 


were not, when oppoſed to the Americans, ſo formidable as had 


been generally apprehended. 

Copies of this' conciliatory peejp6fiticn were tranſmitted by the 
muy to America; and as ſoon as theſe arrived, the different aſſem- 
a | C 
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Y blies were convened, before whom they: were laid for their eonſi- 
—deration. But this parliamentary reſolution was accepted by none 


Mas 


Reinforce- 


ment. of 
troops from 
Britain. ar- 
rĩves at Boſ- 
ton. 


of them as a ground for reconciliation. By ſome it- was viewed 
only as a miniſterial ſcheme for dividing and diſuniting the colonies; - 


By others it was held not ta be ſatisfactory, becauſe the amount of 


the contribution was. not left to the diſcretion of the ;ealonial aſſem- 
blies, but was to be determined by the king in parliament; And by 


all the aſſemblies it was agreed to be referred to the general congreſs, 


which, they held, was alone competent to decide upon it. A refer- 
ence to the general congreſs was the ſame thing as a rejection; for | 
it was well known that the Britiſh miniſtry would hold no commu- 
nication with the general congreſs on that or any other ſuhject. 


| Such was the fate of the mi niſter's conciliatory propoſition for ter- 
minating the diſpute between the mother- country and the colonies. 


Towards the end of May, and in the beginning of June, the 
expected reinforcements arrived at Boſton, wich the generals ap- 
pointed to command them. From the time of the expedition to 
Concord the Britiſh troops had continued: bloekaded in Boſton, the 
force. then. under general Gage being too ſmall for any other purpoſe 
than defence. But this force, now. increaſed by the troops lately 
arrived, was become. reſpectable, not ſo much indeed. for its num 


bers, as the excellence of the troops of which it eonſiſted. 


As a ſtep preparatory to offenſive meaſures, general Gage on the 


twelfth of June iſſued a proclamation, offering, in his majeſty's name, 


a free pardon. to all thoſe who ſhould forthwith lay down their arms, 
John Hancock and Samuel Adams only excepted, and threatening 
with puniſhment all ſuch as ſhould delay to avail themſelves of the 


_ proffered mercy. By the ſame proclamation alſo, martial. law was; 


declared to be in force in the province, until peace and order ſhould 
de ſo far reſtored that juſtice might be again adminiſtered in the civil 


courts. 
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courts. But this MINI like others which had been iſſued 10 2 HA! 


by 
fore, produced n no beneficial effect, and x was as much diſregarded as ta 


they had ben. . 
Adjacent to the e of oe on the north, is 5 another of 
ſimilar form, called the Peninſula of Charleſtown. They are ſepa- 
rated from one another by Charles River, which is navigable, and 
nearly the breadth of the Thames at London bridge: And on the 
northern bank of this river, over-againſt Boſton, lies Charleſtown, 
a ſpacious 'well-built town, which gives name to the peninſula. The 
peninſula of Charleſtown „being bounded on the north by the river 
Medford or Myſtie, and on the eaſt by Boſton harbour, is entirely 
ſurrounded by navigable water, except where it is joined to the main 
land by an iſthmus, ſomewhat wider, and more acceſſible than Boſton 
Neck. In the centre of the peninſula riſes an eminence, called 
Bunker's Hill, with an eaſy aſcent from the iſthmus, but ſteep on 
every other ſide; and at the bottom of this hill towards Boſton 
ſtands Charleſtown. Bunker's Hill was ſufficiently high to over- 
look Mm aw of Ballon. and near en to be within cannon- 
5 Why a . n which | FAR town of ; Boſton x Was Fg liable to 
beannoyed, was ſo long neglected, it is not eaſy to aſſign a reaſon *. 
But, about this time, the provincials receiving information that ge- 
neral Gage had at laſt come to a determination to fortify it, were re- 
ſolved to defeat his intention if poſſible, by being the firſt to occupy 
it; and their reſolution. was executed, without delay. About nine 
in the evening of the ſixteenth of June, a ſtrong detachment of pro- 
vincials moved from Cambridge, and paffing filently over Charleſ- 
town, ien reached the 15 of Bunker s Hill end Ig 


SH It is ſaid that general Gage was repeatedly adviſed wy and EY this n I!. 25 
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ſlentiy that they were not diſcovered till the morni 
f day, the alarm was aaa 
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——— liey-landed} borthe hes 
provincials were en poſted: on the heigl 
in great force, ar 


When the reinforcement arrived, the whole detachm 
formed in two l 


forcement. 
| conſiſting now of more th 
Y moved on towards the enemy, 
. wing, general H thogrenadiers on t 
the former to ae 


and halting at int als to give time for the 
effect; The left wing, in advancing, had to contend v 
of provincials, p poſted in the ho 
- fli& the town was ſet on fire and burnt to the Mens The pro- 
vineials upon the hill, ſecure behind their intrenchments, 
their fire for the near approach of the Britiſh troops, when wr cloſe 
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in the works, as ſoon as they diſcharged their pieces, being furniſhed 
* with others ready loaded. So inceſſant and ſo deſtructive was this: 

continued blaze of muſketry, that the Britiſh line recoiled, and gave 
1 2 in ſeveral parts. General Howe, it is ſaid, was, for a few ſe- 


left nearly. alone; moſt of the officers who were about him, 


3 N vain either killed or wounded: Andi it required the utmoſt exertion 
in all the officers, from the generals down to the ſubalterns, to re- 


3 | pair the * which n hot * eee * had Pro- 
Aduced. Bites l 
Ati this ges, Mr”? Clinton, wit had winked, Soi Boſton 


. "hci the engagement, was moſt eminently ſerviceable in rallying 
| the: ee ; and by a happy manceuvre almoſt inſtantaneouſſy 
brought them n back to the charge. The Britiſh ſoldiers, ſtung with 
lee reflection of having given way before an enemy whom they de- 
. 5 ſpiſed, now returned with irreſiſtible impetuoſity, forced the in- 
Ef ae with fixed bayonets, and drove the provincials from 


- works. The latter, thus driven, fled with precipitation; but 


2s no purſuit was ordered, they were ſuffered to retire unmoleſted, 
1 : except in paſſing Charleftown Neck, which was enfiladed by the 


guns of the Glaſgow floop of war, and ſome floating batteries; and 


a here the provincials ſuftained their greateſt loſs. 


3 This deſtructive, although ſucceſsful attack, coſt the Bri 
Filled and wounded, nearly one-half the whole detachment. The 


total lofs amounted to one thouſand and fifty-four, of which two 
A kundred and twenty-ſix were killed, and eight hundred and twenty- 
4 eight wounded, nineteen commiſſioned officers being amongſt the for- 


mer, and ſeventy amongſt the latter. The loſs on the ſide of the 


provincials, as eſtimated by themſelves, was four hundred and forty- Py 
nine; of theſe one hundred and forty-five being killed or miſſing, 


and I three red and four wounded. Amongſt che ſlain on the 
2 — ſide 
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+ ſide of the Britiſh, were lievtenant-colonel Abercrombie, and majors 


proof of both. Twice they were ſtopped, and twice returned to the 


with cartouche-box, ammunition, and firelock, may be eſtimated at 
aſcend, covered with graſs reaching to their knees, and interſected 


hot and well-directed fire, they gained a complete victory over 


valour of the troops, the _u of che attack has been e cen- 


mounted eighteen nine-pounders, been towed up Myſtic« channel, and 


landed in the rear of the provincial intrenchment, and thereby. 


HISTORY OF THE 


Pitcairne and Williams; all of them officers of experienced bravery 
and diſtinguiſhed merit, who had ſignalized themſelves on this fatal 
day, in an eminent degree; as alſo did major Spendlove, who died of 
his wounds ſome days after. Amongſt the provincials, ſome officers 
of rank were alſo. killed, but the loſs of doctor Warren, who. com- 
manded in the redoubt, was moſt lamented. 

If any thing had been wanting to ſhow the bravery and aiſkipline 
of the Britiſh troops, the action at Bunker's Hill furniſhed an ample: 


charge. In the middle of a hot ſummer's day, incumbered with 
three days proviſions, their knapſacks on their backs, which, together 


one hundred and twenty-five pounds weight, with a ſleep Bill to 
with the walls and fences of various incloſures, and in the face of a 


three times their own number (for ſuch was the Britiſh generals 
eſtimate) of provincials ſtrongly poſted behind a breaſt-work, and 
defended by . a redoubt. But, whatever credit may be due to the 


ſured. 8 VV 
Had the U vat. cnc 1 lille MD AP al 


been brought to, within 'muſket-ſhot of the left flank, which Was 
quite naked; or one of our covered boats, muſket- proof, carrying a 
heavy piece of cannon, been towed cloſe in; one charge on their 
uncovered flank, it was ſaid, might have diſlodged them in a mo- 
ment. It has been alſo ſaid, that the Britiſh troops might have been 


have avoided thoſe difficulties and impediments which, they had to 
* encounter 


4 + , 
3 E 1 N 
. 0 US ? 12 2 
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encounter i in marching up in front. By ſuch a difpoktion, too, we J 
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breaſt-work of the Americans would have been rendered uſeleſs, andi 


their whole detachment, being incloſed in the peninſula, muſt have 
either ſurrendered at diſcretion, or attempted, in order to get back to 


the main, land, to cut their way through the Br itiſh line, Further 


ſtill, it has been ſaid, that the ſucceſs of the day was the leſs brilliant, 


from no purſuit being ordered, after the ovine had begun. to take 


to flight. 
Few engagements are Give from NR ee and miſtakes: ; 


And ſome which occurred in the action at Bunker's Hill, are ſup- _ 
poſed to have rendered that day more diſaſtrous than it would have 
otherwiſe been to the Britiſh, During the engagement, a ſupply = 


ball for the artillery, ſent Kom the ordnance department in Boſton, 


was found to be of larger dimenſions than fitted the calibres of the 


field- pieces that accompanied the detach ment —an overſight which 


prevented the farther uſe of the artillery: But a diſadvantage, perhaps, 


ſtill greater, was the unneceſſary load already mentioned, under which 


the-Britiſh troops marched to-the attack; and by which. they were | 
greatly exhauſted before they came to the ſcene of action. This 


eircumſtance was univerſally cenſured. as unmilitary and abſurd. 


Another error certainly was, that, inſtead of confining our attack to 


the enemy'sleft wing only, the aſſault was made on the whole front. 
Their left was covered with nothi ng more than a breaſt-work of 
rails and hay, eaſy to be ſcrambled over; and behind i it, was an open 
hill _— commanded their redoubt and Ines. 
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De igns of c on canada Capture of Ticonderoga and Crown 
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AL. the colonies, now px view mith ch. other, in a pro- 

feſſions of invincible attachment to the. common caule; and 
the congreſs beheld their power acknowledged, in a very great degree, 
from Nova Scotia to Georgia. And as it was now evident that the 


mother- country WAS as reſolutely determined to maintain, a8 they were 
to reſiſt, her authority, they began to concert meaſures for ſup- 


porting a war, and, in the firſt place, to conſider where that autho- 
rity was moſt vulnerable. With theſe ſentiments they caſt their e 
on the province of Canada. . ; 
Canada, ſurrounded by rivers and lakes, ro? 8 from 
Nova Scotia, in an oblong direQion, almoſt to the ſouthern. ex- 
tremity of Penſylvania, was conveniently ſituated. for hoſtile inva- 
ſion, and would, if reduced, prove a moſt important acquiſition : 4 
Nor were various moral circumſtances wanting to encourage the 
Americans to commence hoſtilities by an attack on that extenſive 
region. They were not unacquainted with that general odium that 
attended the Quebec act among the Canadians, who ſaw that it in- 
tended, by eſtabliſhing the French laws, to introduce arbitrary power. 
Neither were they ignorant that the rejection of the petition preſented 


againſt that offenſive law, had weakened the attachment of the inhabit- 


ants to the mother-country ; ; af which e wer conceived that they 
5 1 e '? 
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had been treated with injuſtice and oppreſſion; inaſmuch as, though C — P. 
ſubject to her power, they were deprived of the chief bleſſings re! 
ſulting from her conſtitution. The ſupporters of the American 
cauſe failed not to place thoſe arguments in as forcible a light as 
poſſible: Nor were their repreſentations without effect. The con- 
greſs however did not wait for the full reſult of thoſe diſcontents 
and reaſonings to which they gave birth, but came to a reſolution 
to attack our province while they might do it with advantage. 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point, the former ſituated at the north 
end of Lake George, and the latter near the ſouthern extremity of 
Lake Champlain, form the gates on that quarter of Canada, Theſe 
poſts had already been ſecured in the following manner : 5 volun- 3d May. | 
teer, of the name of Ethan Allen, aſſembled, of his own accord, 1 : 
about fifty men, and proceeded immediately to the environs of the 
firſt-mentioned fortreſs, "commanded by captain De la Place of the 
twenty-ſixth regiment, who had under his command about ſixty men. 
Allen, who had often been at Ticonderoga, obſerved a complete 
want- of diſcipline in the garriſon, and that they even carried their 
ſupine negligence to the length of never ſhutting the gates. Having 
diſpoſed his ſmall force in the woods, he went to captain De la Place, 
with whom he was well acquainted, and prevailed on him to lend 
him twenty men, for the pretended: purpoſe of affiſting him in 
tranſporting goods acroſs the lake. Theſe men he contrived to make 
drunk; and, on the approach of night, drawing his own people 
from their ambuſcade, he advanced to the garriſon, of which he 9 a 
immediately made himſelf maſter *. As . was not one perſon 
a uy 1% 242 K awake, 


CS 4-45 


pounders; 50 ſwivels of different ſizes, 2 ten inch mortars, 1 howitzer, 1 cohorn, 10 tons of 

muſket balls, 3 cart-loads of flints, 30 new carriages, a conſiderable quantity of ſhells, a ware- "4 

Kreer * of materials to carry on boat-building, 100 ſtand of ſmall arms, 10 caſks of very 
| 8 2 indifferent 


3 
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and of Crown 


Point. 
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* 
-_ 


awake, though there was a-ſentry at the Late, they were all taken 


priſoners. On the commandant's aſking Allen, by what authority 


he required him to ſurrender the fort, he anſwered, © | demand 
“ it in the name of the Great Jehovah, / and the continental con- 


« preſs.” The reduction of Crown Point, which had ne ither guard 
nor garriſon, became a matter of - courſe. - Allen alſo ſurpriſed 


Skeneſborough, belonging to major Skene, who, with his ſon and 


negroes, were taken priſoners. About the fame time, an American 


: officer, afterwards highly diſtinguiſhed, ſeized the only ſhip of the 


tion of pro 
applied to a committee, to which general Wooſter "belonged, for am- 
munition. After ſome demur they NN gere 

| en which: * 


Sage at Boſton, that a corporal's command was ſufficient for the 
defence of the province. Immediately however on the reduction 
of Crown Point, Ticonderoga, and the Ling! 8 ſhip on the Lake 


royal navy on the Lake Champlain. Benedict Arnold, at the com- 
mencement of the difference between Great Britain and America, 
was placed at the head of a company of volunteers by the inha- 
bitants of Newhaven. As ſoon as he received intelligence of the 


affair at nen he aſſembled his company, and declared his inten- 
eding to Boſton. Having obtained their conſent, he 


ind he marched 
off with his company to the American 
reached on the twenty-ninth of April. 05 

The whole military force of Canada, at a 300, d didn not Lands 
two regiments, the ſeventh and the ne containing toge- 


ther about eight hundred men: For ſo much did general Carleton 
ns, and the repreſentations of 


rely on his influence with the Canad 
the clergy, that in the preceding year aſſurances were ſent to general 


indifferent power, 2 brat cannons, 30 barrels of flour, and 18 barrels of 3 The priſoners 
were 1 captain, 1 gunner, 2 ſerjeants, and 44 rank and file, beſides women and children. 


Captain de la Place, notwithſtanding his ſhameful conduct, was not brou Sh to a IR 


but was ſuffered to ſell Outs 
Champlain 


' 
4 OTE 
A 
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Champlain, che two regiments were ordered to St. John's s, a fort C A P. 


about twelve miles from Montreal, which was- ſtrengthened by two 
redoubts, that were ordered to be conſtructed on their arrival. 
No ſooner was intelligence of the ſucceſs of the Americans re- 
ecdel r Boſton, than general Gage diſpatched brigadier- general 
Preſcott, and two officers of inferior rank, with two ſhips to Mont- 
real, where they arrived i in July. About the ſame time alſo colonel 


Guy Johnſtone arrived at that place with ſeven hundred of the war- 


riors of the Five Nations, who propoſed to general Carleton to re- 


take Crewn Point and Ticonderoga, alleging that theſe. Places 


were but weakly garriſoned by the Americans. This n was 
not adopted by the general. * 


July. 


In; purſuance of the reſolutions of „ to _ Comba; the 
generals. Schuyler and Montgomery were diſpatched with three 


_ thouſand men to Lake n acroſs Which flat-bottomed boats 


were to convey them down the Sorrel. And, in order that their 


paſſage might not be oblag ed, they took poſfeſſion of an ifle call- 
ed the Ille aux Noix, 


of September. The moment they landed they were attacked by a, 
party of Indians, who obliged them to retreat to their n n to 
return to Iſle aux Noĩx. 

General Schuyler having fallen | into an „ indifpoſ tion f body, 5 
| command of the detachment devolved of courſe on general Mont- 
gomery, who being joined by ſeveral parties of Indians, offended at 
their rejection by general Carleton, and the remainder of the troops 


melody and * 
ſiege to St. John's. | 


The whole military force of Canada being thus concentered in 4 


one point, colonel Allen, the ſame Allen to whom the Americans 
were indebted for the reduction of Crown Point and Ticonderoga, 


— 


. * * * 
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commanding the entrance into the lake. 
Hence they marched to St. John's, where they arrived on the ſixth 


September. 
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; Americans and Indians, he. marched to the banks of the river St. Lau- 
rence, which he eroſſed in the night, about three miles below Mont- 


oy to be joined by general Carleton, who intended to croſs the river at 


approach; and the town 's-people, with about thirty-ſix of the twenty- 
ſixth regiment, being embodied under the command of major Camp- 
bell, attacked and beat back colonel Allen's K — took 


defatigable, and experienced officer, then at Quebec, to procure 


river Sorrel diſcharges itſelf into the Gulph of St. Laurence. The 


within a muſket ſhot of theſhore, where, too, the enemy had planted 
two pieces of cannon, which annoyed them ſeverely. It was a ſub- 


the advice of the moſt experienced inhabitants. There were 
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an hes knew the am ſtate of Montreal, reſolved to add, if ** 
ſible, this important place to his other conqueſts. + 
With a party of about one hundred and fifty men, compoſed of 


real. Intelligence however by this time had been received of their 


£'&' + 2 


the colonel himſelf priſoner. | > 
On this an order was diſpatched to ccdonel Maclean, a di in- 


as many recruits as he could, and haſten to that part where the 


colonel, by unwearied diligence, raiſed a force of three hundred and 
ſeventy Canadians, with whom he marched to the poſt to which he 
was ordered, wherg he was reinforced by about two hundred more 
of the natives. Here he remained waiting for orders, and expecting 


Montreal, and march to the relief of St. John's. | 
But it unfortunately happened that at the place ee ah _ | 
neral attempted to land, his boats could not be brought nearer than 


ject of general animadverſion, that he had attempted to land at the 
only place where oppoſition might be expected, and contrary to 


other places where he might have landed in ſafety. Several of 
our men were killed: The few who landed were inſtantly taken 
priſoners; and the general, with the ſmall remainder of his detach- 
ment, was forced to return to Montreal. 835 

In 
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In the mean time, general Montgomery hid taken Fo ort Chamblee, c "1 1. P. 


a ſmall fortreſs, five miles above St. John's, and commanded by major 

Stopford, of the ſeventh regiment, at the head of about one hundred G of 
and ſixty men, with a few artillery. The whole of the detach- era — 

ment headed by Montgomery did not exceed, when greateſt, N 

two thouſand five hundred men; nor the force ſent againſt Cham 

blee, under a lieuteuant colonel, three hundred. For at leaſt fifteen 

days there was no breach made in the wall, nor at any time any im- 

preſſion made that deſerved that name; for the enemy, who had only 

two ſix-pounders, and next to-no ammunition, had never formed a re- 

gular battery *. The garriſon did not want powder and other ammuni- 

tion; but they were poorly clothed, and otherwiſe ill-provided. On 

the third of November they ſurrendered to the Americans, on the Nov. 3. 

condition of being allowed to go out with the honours of war. It 

was generally and deeply regretted that this fort was not timeouſly 

reinforced, as it might have been, and alſo that the ammunition was 

not deſtroyed; as there was a ſally-port through which it might 

have been thrown, even in day-light, and without the an 

of the enemy, into the river. 

The ammunition found in Chamblee + enabled the American 

general to purſue the ſiege of St. John's, which, for want of pro- 

viſions and ammunition, was under the neceſſity of ſurrendering ; 

unconditioaally 0 = thirteenth- 11 November 5. The works of Ge of St 

St. 


* A ſmall hole was made in the wall, but not within leſs than twenty- -five feet from the 
ground. 7 | | 

+ Amounting to 80 barrels of flour, 11 of rice, 7 of peaſe, 6 firkins of butter, 134 * 
rels of pork, 124 barrels of gunpowder, 300 ſwivel ſhot, 1 box of muſket ſhot, 6564 muſket 
cartridges, 150 ftand of French arms, 3 royal mortars, 61 ſhells, 500 hand grenades, 83 royal 
fuſileer's muſkets, 83 accoutrements, and rigging for 3 veſſels. As the aſſailants were reduced 
to their laſt round of ſhot, if it had not been for the ſurrender of Chamblee, — muſt have 
abandoned their attempt on Canada. 

$ In this fort were found 17 braſs ordnance from 2 to 24 pounders, 2 eight-inch how- 


itzers, 7 mortars, 22 iron ordnance from 3 to 9 pounders, a conſiderable quantity of 


\ 


c HAP. 
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onal | 
I... ent on Canada was in contemplation. Ammunition might, in 


good tim e, have been thrown 1 in from Chamblee, only twelve miles 
| diſtant. It 1s but juſtice here to mention that the garriſon, conſiſt- 
ing of upwards of five hundred regulars, and above one Wann | 


and of Mont- 


real. 
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St. John! 8 had beste ſuffered to remain in bad ak and. without | 


ent ſtores, although the governor had long been informed that 


Canadian volunteers, behaved with great fortitude and perſeve 6, 
though, from the diſadvantages juſt mentioned, they were sed to 
ſurrender. Immediately on the ſurrender of St. John's, general 
Carleton quitted Montreal, as it was incapable of making mw SR z 
It fell of courſe into the hands of the American general. Ry; 

Apprehenſ ſions were now entertained for the ſafety of Quebee, and 


not without reaſon; for at this period it was ill provided with men, 


and its fortifications were in a ruinous condition.” | The garriſon. | 
contained but- one captain, two ſubalterns, and fifty men of 
ſeventh regiment, one lieutenant-colonel, fix captains, — ſuba 
terns, and three hundred and fifty of colonel Maclean's corps rl 
raiſing, five companies of Britiſh m Ilitia, containing each about forty 


men, ſix companies of Canadian militia, about fifty men each, a bat- 


talion of ſeamen, under the command of captain Hamilton of the 


Lizard frigate, amoiinting to two hundred and fifty men, and a few 
of che artillery. There were no other works than a wall, ſurround- 


ing the town; the parapey wir broken n in ſeveral ny: and 


— 


| ſhot 3s ſhells, 41 about — and of well arms, a" a y og __ y 5 The eap- 
ture of St. John's muſt undoubtedly be attributed to the ſhameful ſurrender of Chamblée by 


major Stopford, and to the reprehenſible negligence of che commanding officers at Montreal 
and Quebec. It was well known that St. John's poſſeſſed neither a. ſufficient quantity of 
ſores nor proviſions; yet no aſſiſtance was afforded them in either of theſe articles, though both 
of them could have been procured with ſufficient eaſe from Chamblee and Montreal, from 
the former place even by land carriage. The fort however, notwithſtanding theſe diſadvan- | 


tages, was moſt gallantly defended, mug was ſurrendered poly, on account of the want of pro- 


viſions and ammunition. | 


there 
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tete πτ].]nehher glace her es tered- WI Te ſys its 182 
babitants Were but if affected te the Brit "cauſe ; dd the! Quebec 


«&} with ther rtisctten of! their pbtition apalfiſt FR had in & mafitier 
alienaret their affections: from the! mother-country, as already ob- 


hoti thy Quebec acl was ts 60nteriplati6h, He had taken an aCtive part 


n the framing of dt, arid; on hid examinatien befote: the houſe of 


commons, Had cdſt Tome feſlectibns en the eondudt of the Britim 


Hating! ank he had dwiys artactied Hindelf to che Caadirh fioblef(e: 


6nfy 


© 


| ſeryddo At chit pertod geferdl Carteton Was tit very popular; for 


merchunts of that province. His manners, beſſdes, were not cotici= 


The Anterteans were not igncrhüt of theſe” elroutnſtstices,” Which, 


__ Os this” fartored theinſelves would” operate their 
favour,” | 


«Gbkaigd Made "* 8 ds: with edited whichs' 
deeredſet 'dnily:by deſertion, ſtill remained in expectation of receive 


ing; orders at Sorrel; Whlek place, however, he was at length, without 


waiting for orders from ſir Guy Carleton, determined to quit or the 
following necount: On the fifth of November, an expreſs Was 


tranſmitted to him, acquainting him that cdlonel Arnold had mien 


pectedly arrived at a plate called Point Levy, oppoſite Qu 
chat the city was in the moſt immirient danger. 


At the time when the provincial army was eficamped before Boſ- r 


ton, colonel Arnold laid before general Waſhington tlie following plan: 
About one hundred and thirty miles to the northward of Boſton, 
x river called the Kennebeck, ſtretches from the ſea as far northward 
as the lake St. Pierre, which is at no great diſtance from the city 
of Quebec. The colonel propoſed to ſail up the river with a de- 


tachment of onè thouſand frve hundred men, and penetrating through 


the ſwampzs, foreſts; and hilly land that ſeparate New England from 
Canada, beyond the ſources of the Kennebeck, to ſurpriſe Quebec; 


which being unprepared for ſuch an attempt, would fall an 1 
Vol. I. Is 3 eaſy 


/ 
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of the propoſal, che colonel ſet, out on bb. ec 
treme were the difficulti 


on ſome trivial pretence, de 


by the deſertion of a part of his army, nor by the Aiſcaſes under Which 
many of the remainder laboured, the colonel left the ſick! 


rived on the: plains of Canada, and immediately — rote 


ſmall· eraft and boats been fortunately removed before his approae 
he would doubtleſs, in the general conſternation, have made himſelf 


eafy prey. General Waſhington having te 


. neben, he encountered and ban. 

mounted with the moſt - oetitude and  petſeve - 
The Kennebeck is full of rocks and , which often obliged | 
this gallant. detachment, tv earry their boats: and rafts on their backs 
for miles along the nnn ihey had. traverſed the length 
of the Kennebeck were their difficulties diminiſhed. The { F 
grounds, added to the fatigue already. endured, produced a variety f 
diſorders; proyiſions began to fall, and a third part of the detachment, 
erted with a. Flonel at + Dif- 
eulties however ſeemed ooly to-invigorate A diſpirited | 


and marched on. Six weeks after his departure from 1 | 


to: Quebec, at a ſpot called Point Ley. e 1, LED 
. — conſternation. occaſioned: by his aineapecied: a and. by. 
the intrepidity of the atchievement, was univerſal; and hade r Labs 


maſter of the city. The removal of theſe produced a delay of ſome 
days, to which Quebec owed her ſafety; for colonel Maclean, with 


his ſmall detachment, having quitted-Sorrel, after having informed. ſir. 


Guy Carleton by letter of his intention, advanced by forced marches to 
Quebec, wherehe arrived in the evening of the thirteenth of November. 


On the ſucceeding day, Arnold, by the help of a dark night, having 


landed his men on the other ſide of the river, and“ being totally 
ignorant of colonel Maclean's arrival, attacked the city at the gate of 
St. Louis, but was repulſed with ſlaughter; the city being ſtrength· 


. by ſome pieces of cannon that 1 were landed from a frigate in 
) | 05 bs | - | 4 dhe 


1 
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the'river. Arnold reeciving intelligence fr i ſeveral! Canadians te- Cf, TOY 
fiding in Quebec, that it was propoſed to attack him ' early i the 2 = 
morning of the nineteenth, removed His men to Point au u Tremble, . 
twenty miles diſtant from * . „ 40 466905 SOLID * £5.97 18 

On the twentieth, general 'C rleton, Who had MAU his- eſcape 
through the enemy $ craft! in a whale-boat, arrived in the city, and 
immediately began to make vigorous preparations for its defence. 
At the ſame time he expreſſed his entire approbation of colonel 
Maclean's conduct, and e thanket FIR for his very judicious" 8 


| 6143 I Ain To Ne 4 bh W 
and gallant conduert. draw Aol d 4 gige 


Arnold, who had brought n no alf wn him, and who now dic. 
covered the impoſſibility of taking the city without that advantage, 
contented himſelf with returnitig to 'the ſpot he had fort terly oceu- 
pied, where he could intercept all ſupplies and communications, and 
where he refolved: to wait the arrival of Montgomery. Montgomery, 
after the capture of Montreal, employed Himſelf” in conſtructing 
flat boats to attack the Britiſh armaments, which, confiſting of eleven 
armed veſſels, on board of wich were general Preleot, and ſome ff 
other 6Meers of rank, together with à large quantit of military 
ſtores, was obliged to ſurrender to his victorious arms. "Proceeding 
immediately to Quebec, he arrived there or the fifth of December, 
and ſunimoned the city to furrenider, 10 The füminons was treated 
witli eontempt, and general Carleton refuſed all correſpondence with 
him. Batteries were then 1 imm ediately opened, which did little da- 
mage, and were demoliſhed almoſt as ſoon as they were erected. 
The Whole artillery and fo rtifications of the city were committed o 
the management of colonel Maclean (whoſe indefatigable diligen efice | 
and intrepid demeanour during the 1 whole of the ſiege acquired" him 
infinite honour), and every — preparation. was made to defend 
the ey to the laſt „„ r &: Aa 


T2 | Mo,ont- 
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0 KB Montgomery and Arnold were” now in a moſt exitigal ſituation: 
Dee from the want of proper. artillery, for they had none heavier than 
1 twelve pounders. They ſaw then ves unable to make ne imprefy 

fion on the fortifications of Quebec; and. from, . 

they had nothing now to expect, becauſe each ies dhe 


5 private property. 5 n K 
on the plains of Canad Was a a eee mol. dreary and; unpromiſings 
yet, on the other hand, it was eſſentially neceſſary that the firſt © 

paign ſhould be cloſed with a brilliancy that ſhould prevent . poke 
lie ardour from experiencing any diminution. 

Thus ſituated, it was reſolved to ſtorm the city. en indeed 
were the hopes of ſucceſs; but forlorn, at any rate, was the proſpact 
before them; and the eſphuting, Was. net. Verde It was, ſup». 

poſed that Montgomery v ſure, but he was, un- 

der the neceſſity: of giving | his aſſent, F a large number of his. 
men, whoſe, time of ſervice had nearly. expired, threatened tg. leave 

bim immediately if the. attempt. were-not, made. The neceſſary di- 
poſition for ſtorming, the. t 


a mas, accordingly put «ip, executions 
and Montgomery. reſolved. 70 lead, the forlorn hope. Four 
attacks, were to, he made. at the fame time—two, falſe, ones, by. 


4 f 4. # 


Diamond, by. Drunzmo! ''s Wharf. and the Potaſh. The. attagks. 
were to be, begun at break, of day. on, the thirry-firſt, of. Negembes, 
177 55 and the "ig. of rockets Was tO, bs, the denk. By ſome: 


# 


miſtake. . however, the. attacks on Cape: Diamond. and, St.. John's: 
Sate were begun. firſt 350 de; Engliſh, diſcgvering, them, to, bg:. 
merely feints, poſted only, a light force to Yn thoſe points, and 


cqgyeyed, the greater part. of their, firength, to. t the. lower; ton, 


— + 5 8. 


where with good reaſon they imagined th 05 . attacks. wers to. he 
$5 Wt 2 88 5 made. n 
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made. 
other. ! with nine hundred men, had to paſs a dan- 
gerous part, where he was between two fires. He led his men 


however to the attack with that coolneſs and intrepidity which 


'S. 


never forfook him. Captain feather, the maſter of a tranſ- 
port, who defended this poſt, fuffered the enemy's: detachment to 
advance within fifty yards. before a gun was fired.. A dreadful. 


diſcharge of cannon was then poured upon them, and almoſt the 
firſt who fell was Montgomery. The Americans, deprived” thus 
of their gallant leader, pauſed a moment, but did not retreat. They 


marched onward: to the attack with firmneſs, and for half an hqur 
ſuſtained) a moſt galling diſcharge: of cannon and muſquetry. 


„ Finding then that their attempts could not be attended with ſuc- | 


© ceſs, they withdrew from the attack, and: retr ing 
Arnold, who at the head of ſeven. Wa men d the 
city at the Saut des Matelots, was rather more ſucceſaful, The: 


Canadian guard, appointed. eee it, ran away after the firſt- 


fire; and of the ſeamen who managed the, guns, all were eitlier 
Fn 


wound in the leg early in the engagement, was obliged to retire; 
but the next in command continued: the attack with unabated 


vigour. The fiſt: and / the fecond: barriers were taken, after ani 


obſtinate reſiſtance, anib againſt the: thirds a ladder. was aluead y 
placed to convey the enemy into the town, when a detachment 
of colonel Maclean's regiment under captain Nairn, and a party 
with colonel Caldwell at their head, fortunately arrived. Cap- 
tain Nairn immediately ſeized the ladder, and by his reſolute: 
conduct drove the enemy from the houſe againſt which they had 


fixed it. They were then driven from the barrier, after a moſt 


deſperate attack, and purſued to ſome diſtance. In theſe attacks 


7 
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headed one ef theſe attacks, Arnold the CN A F. 


_ examining it, a wound was diſcovered in each thigh, and one on 


Americans loſe above ſifty men. 


he could intercept any ſupplies that might be attempted to be 


the termination of the firſt campaign, in which the Americans 


defend their cauſe, and honoured with the rank of brigadier- general. 
His manners were eaſy and conciliating, and he poſſeſſed in a 


HISTORY oF THF 
the los. on the part of the Engliſh Was but u. 


Colonel Arnold, though thus 4 in | his nin a 
againſt Quebec, reſolved not to withdraw from the province. 
He ſtill remained encamped on the heights" of Abraham, whence 


conveyed into the city, - and where he hoped to increaſe his 
ſmall detachment by ingratiating himſelf with the Canadians.  * 
Such was the iſſue of the expedition againſt Canada, and ſuch 


had acquired great military diſtinction; 3 yet brilliantly (though 
certainly unſucceſsfully) as the firſt campaign was concluded, che 
Americans thought their military r e enz with me 
loſs of the gallant Montgomery, rt 19s 
Montgomery, at the concluſion of he YER regina to ena 
where he married. Here his character was ſo univerſally reſpected, tat 
at the commencement of the diſturbances he was invited by congreſs to 


34 


peculiar degree the art of acquiring the confidence of thoſe whom 
he commanded. In his perſon he was tall and flender, but well | 
limbed. The day after the attack his body was. found, and upon 


his head. 5 0 8 N 
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Situation of 41 in 'Fh irginia, North and South Carolina, and af 
ere, . ä 


T*, fatal effects of diſorder and tumult were not felt, however, CHAP. 
folely i in the northern provinces. In the ſouth the ſituation of 3 
affairs Was equally critical and alarming. The governor of Virginia at 1775 of i 
this period 1 was the carl of Dunmore, a man of ſufficient firmneſs and affairs in Vir- 
reſolution, a and who had been fo ormerly very popular. His popularity, 9 
however, was now rapidly declining; for, at the commencement of 
the diſturbances in the other colonies, he had tranſmitted to the go- 
vernment of Great Britain an account of the ſtate of the province of 
Virginia. The particulars of this ſtatement, by ſome means becom- 
ing known, highly incenſed the planters, to whom it chiefly related.” 
It repreſented them as encumbered with debts, of which they ſeemed 
anxious to rid themſelves by encouraging rebellion. It accuſed them- 
of impeding the operations of juſtice, in order to procure temporary 
advantages by ſuch delays; and it concluded by deducing from their 
conduct a prediction that they would ſoon attach themſelves _— 
to thoſe who oppoſed the mother-country. | 
The planters were more highly enraged on account of the truths 
which this repreſentation contained. They poured upon the go- 
vernor the foulleſt torrents of invective and abuſe, and inſinuated 
that his lordſhip, in conjunction with adminiſtration, had formed a 
O_o of aſſaffinating the ſpeaker of their aſſembly, Mr. * 


In 
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governor. | 15 
in; Sa of 0 3 8 . to he govern- 

ment of Great Britain, ſeveral conciliatory propoſitions were tranſ· 
mitted to his lordſhip, who, early in June, laid thembefore the council 


uren or Trax © 


In order to add t to the effect of this inſinuation, the corporation of 
Williamſburg preſented an addreſs to Mr. Randolph, who returned 


an anſwer, not at all calculated to diſappoint the wiſhes of thoſe with 
whom it had originated. While the public mind was thus ſtimu- 


| lated, an event occurred Wach vhs made a pretence for "mn up 


arms. 


Lord Dunmore, neee the conſequences of this ſtate of fer- 


yy 


mentation, and unwilling to place the means of violence within the 
power of the planters, had early in May removed the gunpowder 


from, the public magazine at Williamſburg. The motives of this 
meaſure being eaſily penetrated, an armed force aſſembled under the 
commande of a Mr. Henry, a man poſſeſſed of great, influence aud 


popularity, in order to compel. a reſtitution of the powder. f This 


. # , 14 


8 detachment, however, proceeded no further than within fifteen 1 miles 
OM of Williamſburg, where they were met by the ma i 


ſtrates of @ 
eity, who prevailed on them to depart, after having entered i into an. 


, agreement that the receiyer-general of the province ſhould become. 


ſecurity. for the payment of the gunpowder, . 


But che reign of temperance and moderation was now at 2 an 1 3 
publie meetings and military aſſociations were univerſally encouraged; 
| and the aſſembly of the province, approving the conduct of Mr., 


Jenry, ordered a guard to be provided for the ſafety of the 


of Virginia. The council acceded to them ; but the aſſembly una- 
nimouſly refuſed their acquieſcence. Scarcely had this rejection been 
conveyed to his lordſhip, when, from a private channel, he received 
intelligence of a deſign upon his life. It is probable that chis was 


without ne this den to the conſideration of the | 


# 
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only a falſe alarm, conveyed by the malcontents to the governor, in © 33 F. 
order to induce: him to retire from the province. Whether it wa 
or was not, his lordſhip: certainly adopted the moſt prudent line ß 
conduct: For immediately on receiving this intimation, he aban- 
doned his houſe and property, and with his lady and children re- 
tired on board the Fowey man of war. The motives for this ſtep 
he tranſmitted to both houſes, who immediately united in addreſſing 
his lordſhip; aſſuring him that his ſuſpicions were ill-founded, and 
beſeeching him, for the ſake of the public peace, to return to the ca- 
pital. But his lordſhip, unwilling to commit himſelf in a manner to 
their cuſtody, declined comply ing with the contents of the addreſs. 
Nevertheleſs, he ſubmitted to their conſideration the ſubſequent pro- 
poſition.; That he would either correſpond. with the council and 
aſſembly from the Fowey, or adjourn them to York, about twelve 
miles from Williamſburg, where he had no objection to reſide, and 
terminate the buſineſs of the ſeſſion. This propoſal, liowever, was 
rejected, and both houſes gontinued fitting. After having, on a tri- 
vial pretence, increaſed the military eſtabliſhment, by the addition of 
a company of riflemen, they. proceeded to inveſtigate the con- 
duct of the governor. In the courſe of this inveſtigation ſeveral pro- 
| Poſitions and meſſages were tranſmitted to his lordſhip, the purport 
of which was, that he ſhould return to Williamſburg, to give his 
aſſent to ſeveral bills; replace the powder he had removed from the 
magazine; and depoſit an additional quantity of military ſtores for 
the uſe of the colony. To theſe propoſitions his lordſhip returned 

for anſwer, that, as his ſuſpicions relative to his perſonal ſafety were 

by no means allayed, he could not return ts Williamſburg, but that 

if the council and aſſembly choſe to bring the bills to him, he would 
give his aſſent to them. With reſpect to the powder, the colony had 
no right to claim it, becauſe it belonged to the Rippori man of war. 
To the . his 2 returned no > anſwer, Immedi- 
Vor. 1 U ach 
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ately on receiving this determination, the aſſembly entered the fol 
lowing reſolution on their journals; viz. That their rights and 
« privileges had: been invaded; that the conſtitution. of the colony 
« was in danger; and that preparation ought to be made accord- 


4 ingly.” n 15 this nne, both houſes e to 
October. 


The greateſt part of the adi EY now mich to their TY | 
ati, and tumult and diſorder having ſomewhat ſubſided, lord 
Dunmore, with ſeveral officers of the Fowey, ventured to a farm be- 
longing to his lordſhip on the banks of York river, about two miles 
from Williamſburg. Many minutes, however, had not elapſed after 


their arrival, before intelligence was received of a party of riflemen 
being on their march to ſeize his lordſhip. | He was therefore under 
the neceſſity of retreating immediately to the boats, which were ready 


to receive him. Several ſhot were fired at them, but happily they 


were at too great a diſtance to receive any injury. Lord Dunmore, 


and repaired immediately to-] 


now fully convinced that moderate meaſures would be feeble and 
ineffectual, diſpatched his lady and family in a ſchootier to England, 
orfolk, a town advantageouſly ſituated 
at the mouth of Cheſapeak Bay. In the mean time, the colony 
: proceeded to the election of deputies, who, on their meeting, aſſumed 
the appellation of the provincial convention. After juſtifying their 
conduct, by aſſerting that their liberties and poſſeſſions were en- 
dangered by the machinations of the mother- country, they increaſed 
the military nnen and enen taxes s for che maintenance 
of it. r ne 71 ev we 
At this Re) the ſev poſſeſſed * lord ts were 3 
inadequate to oppoſe or counteract the proceedings of the convention. 
His lordſhip had ravaged thoſe parts which were contiguous tothe ſhore, 


and had made an attempt to burn the town of Hampton. In tis how- 


ever, thou * well ſupported by che ne he was wine, A 
0 dody 
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body of fiflemen coming to the Ata of the town, ocmpeliod _ c HA P. 
to retire with the loſs of one of his veſſels. In order to remedy — 
this inſuffl ciency of reſources, his lordſhip adopted a meaſure which pad 
was certainly not very politic, and which ſtimulated the minds ß 
the Virginians almoſt to a degree of phrenfy. He iſſued a procla- 


mation, declaring martial law to be in force throughout the colony. 
He erected the royal ſtandard, to which he commanded his majeſty's 


ſubjects to repair, and he emancipated all the ſlaves who ſhould 
take up arms in defence of the Britiſh -cauſe. By this means his 
lordſhip obtained a conſiderable increaſe of ſtrength, but far from 
adequate to his expectations. He had already ſecured the poſſeſſion 
of all the country ſituated between Norfolk and the ſea; when the 
provincial meeting, in order to prevent the deſertion of the ſlaves, 
and to arreſt his lordſhip in his career, reſolved to ſend a conſider- 
able force againſt him. About the beginning of November, a de- 
tachment, conſiſting of one thouſand men, was diſpatched from the 
weſtern ſide of Virginia to Norfolk, in the neighbourhood of which 
they arrived early in December. The river Elizabeth running be- 
tween them and the town, they were under the neceſſity of making a 
circuit of ten miles to a village called the Great Bridge, where the river 
is fordable: Previouſly, however, to their arrival, the bridge had been 

removed, and ſome works thrown up, which were defended by a 
body of provincials and negroes, in order.to impede their croſſing the 
river. Thus ſituated, and convinced that the loyaliſts would ſoon be 
obliged to abandon their poſt, the Americans contented themſelves 
with intrenching on the oppoſite ſide of the river. Lord Dunmore, 
though he poſſeſſed a conſiderable degree of military experience, 
was impetuous and impatient. He reſolved to adopt a ſcheme which 
was certainly not defenſible on the grounds of prudence, and which 
was far from receiving the approbation of thoſe who were under his 
command, The ſcheme was, to attempt to diſlodge the enemy from 
* 2 their 
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CHAP. their 6 on the other (fille of the river. On the eighth 
| of December a detachment of one hundred and: twenty men, under 
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the command of captain Fordyce of the fourteenth regiment, a brave 


officer, departed from Norfolk at midnight, and arrived at the Great 


Bridge before day-break. The planks of the bridge were replaced 
as ſilently as poſſible, and every proper diſpoſition made for the at- 
tack. The Americans, however, appriſed of the ſcheme, had pre- 
pared themſelves accordingly. A cauſway extended from the bridg 


_ through a ſwampy bottom, almoſt as far as the enemy's works, 
which were ſituated on a riſing ground. The right fide of this 


cauſway was ſkirted by a thicket, within the diſtance of muſket- 
ſhot. At break of day captain Fordyce croſſing the bridge pro- 


ceeded along the cauſway, and was ſuffered to advance very near 
the intrenchments without oppoſition. A heavy fire was then 


poured at the ſame moment upon him, both from the thicket and 
the works, which did great execution. Diſconcerted, but not 
daunted, he ſtill continued to advance. A ſecond diſcharge from 
the enemy proved fatal to him, He fell within a few feet of the 
breaſt-work of the intrenchments. Thirty of the hundred and 


twenty, including the leader, being now killed or wounded, the de- 


tachment retreated from the attack, and retired acroſs the bridge. 
On the ſucceeding night, the Engliſh abandoned their poſt be- 
tween the Elizabeth and Norfolk, which laſt place it was thought 


prudent alſo to relinquiſh, on account of the increaſing ſtrength of 


the Americans. Lord Dunmore therefore, with ſuch of the inha- 
bitants as were attached to the Britiſh cauſe, retired on board the 


ſhipping in the river, and the Americans took poſſeſſion of the town. 


The loyaliſts were now in the moſt pitiable ſituation: Proviſions 
were ſcarce, and ſuch of the boats as ventured on ſhore to obtain a 


freſh ſupply, were in the moſt imminent danger from the riflemen, 
who had taken poſſeſſion of the wharfs, which projected a great 


4 -——S: — 
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way into the river. To remedy an, inconvenience, it was reſolved C H A P. 


III. 


by. lord Dunmore to ſet theſe wharfs on fire. This was performed C——— 


accordingly, on the firſt of January 1776. The other parts of the 


town were at the ſame time ſet on fire by the Americans; and thus 


was the town of. Norfolk levelled with the duſt. Norfolk, at the 
commencement of the diſturbances, was one of the moſt flouriſhing 
towns. on the ſhores of the, Cheſapeak. It contained eight thouſand 


I inhabitants. , Its proximity to the ſea, the excellence of the timber 


that grew in abundance near it, the capaciouſneſs and ſafety of its 
harbour, and the ſalubrity of its ſituation, had rendered it the moſt 
deſirable place of reſidence i in the extenſive province of Virginia. 


The damage computed to be done by the deſtruction of this Gs 


was near four hundred thouſand pounds. 


After the conflagration of Norfolk, the Americans, i in . to pre- 


vent the ſhipping from procuring proviſions, deſtroyed all the plant- 
ations contiguous to the river, forcing the poſſeſſors of them to re- 
move with their effects into the interior parts of the province. 


to ſea, and lord Dunmore, leaving a conſiderable body of the loy- 
aliſts and negroes who had joined the royal ſtandard, proceeded 
with the remains of his army to New York, and joined the ny 
under the command of general Howe. 8 


In ſtating the ſituation of affairs in Virginia at this period, i it may 


not be thought anomalous to mention the particulars of an enlarged 
and daring ſcheme that was projected by a Mr. Connelly, a native of 

Penſylvania, and communicated to lord Dunmore while he was on 
the coaſt of Virginia. The plan was, to invade that and the other 
ſouthern colonies on their back and inland parts, where it was known 
that the people were ſtrongly attached to the Britiſh government. 
Theſe, it was not doubted, would take up arms in its defence; and it 
was alſo ſuppoſed that ſeveral of the Indian tribes might be induced 
— | ä to 


— — 


| Experiencing now the greateſt diſtreſs, the ſhips were obliged to put 
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was peculiarly fitted for the conduct of fuch an enterpriſe. He was 
active, enterpriſing, patient of fatigue, and he poſſeſſed ther TO 
is the ſoul of enterpriſe, unconquerable perſeverance, u 305 av; 


difficulties and dangers that ſurrounded him, Mr. Connelly traverſed 
the province of Virginia from Cheſapeak Bay to the Ohio, a Journey 
of between three and four hundred miles, negotiated a treaty 
with the Indians on that river, and brought over to his purpoſe the 


who appointed him leader of the ee and prot 


enſuing ſpring, ſhould collect as many men as Detroit and the 


ſituated beyond the Allegany mountains, where he was to remain 
until he had procured a ſufficient number of perſons attached to the 


| Cumberland, he was to ſail down the river Potomack, and ſeize upon 
Alexandria, where lord Dunmore was to join him with as many 
ſhips as poſſible. Strong fortifications were immediately to be con- 
ſtructed, in order that at all times the friends of government might 


divided from each other by the Potomack, which ſtretches from an 
arm of Cheſapeak Bay to the Allegany mountains. It. is broad, 
"yp and not eaſily to be forded. The only town of any conſe- 
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to join them. With this force it was fodbded' to open a Safi 
into the very heart of the colonies. The projector, Mr. Connelly, 


# #4 


The ſcheme having received the approbation of lore ! Dutitfiore, 
was immediately put into execution. Notwithſtanding the vari 


white people ſituated in thoſe diſtant ſettlements. Returning to 
lord Dunmore, he was immediately diſpatched to general Gage, 
iſed Wh his | 
countenance and ſupport. 5 f 1 

It was determined that Mr. Connelly, as cathy as poſſible in the 


neighbouring forts could ſpare, and proceed with them to Pittſburg, 


Britiſh cauſe. He was then to croſs the Allegany mountains, and 
penetrate into Virginia: Then leaving a ſtrong garriſon at Fort 


declare themſelves and form a junction, and that all communication 
might thus be cut off between the northern and ſouthern colonies, 


quence 
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| ante on its 1 was Alexand: * equidiſtantly, ſituated between c H 4. P. ; 
the ſea and the Allegany mountains. But the ſcheme was fruſtratedl 
by one of thoſe cauſes which, ia ag they, Appear, prpdure, often e 
the moſt important effects. m „ 
Already had Mr. Connelly: a to the back. ee 0 8 
Maryland, and had congratulated himſelf on having fortunately 
eſcaped almoſt every danger, when a tradeſman, who knew him, met 
him on the road, 5 umediately communicated his ſuſpicions to 
mmittee. In ſconſequence of this information, he was 

ſeized, 3 into priſon, his papers taken from him, and tranſ- 
mitted to congreſs. Theſe diſcovered the whole ſcheme, which was 
thus entirely overthrown ; Mr. Connelly was ſent priſoner to Phila- 

phia, where 5 . Bate 8 | Irons, and treated with che moſt 
rigorqus ſeverity. oy 5 oY 
_ While lord N was 115 A How his government of ING Ca- 
Virginia, the governor of North Carolina, Mr. Martin, was noet 
more peaceably ſituated. . The ſame complaints were advanced 
againſt him as had been adduced againſt. his lordſhip, viz. of hav- 


en 24 $f 


ing attempted to ſtir up the negroes againſt ü their maſters. The re- 
plication of Mr. Martin, couched in the form of a proclama- 

tion, was ſo ſpirited and ſevere, that the provincial convention voted ; 
it to be a moſt outrageous libel, and ordered it to o be burnt by the 


public executioner. 


Ten or twelve pieces of old diſmounted cannon, which hd 
been for many years uſed only on joyful occaſions, lay on the 
banks of the river near governor Martin's houſe at Newburn. - On 
the firſt of June 1775, the governor's ſervants being employed in 
examining them (probably for the purpoſe of uſing them on his 
majeſty's birth-day), were obſerved by the malcontents, who ſpread- 
ing the alarm, the inhabitants immediately aſſembled, choſe a per- 
ſon of the name of Naſh for their ſpeaker, and went in a body to 

1 | Rs the 
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the governor s houfe. On being alked what he ines to do with 
the guns, he replied, that they belonged to his majeſty; and that he 
ſhould uſe them in ahy manner he pleafed. This firm reply ſome- 
what daunted the nN 2 they retired without continu: 
ing the inquiry relative to the guns.” Newburn, where Mz: Martin 
reſided, was ſituated it ſuch a man that it could derive no afliſtanee 
from the navy. On this account, and intelligence having be dee | 
that the mal oͤntents "had embodied dhemſclbe the governor 
thought it m Re prudent to retire on board a hip off Cape Fear. Si- 
milar diſturbances aroſe aboiit the/ſamie time in South Catblins, the | 
inhabitants of which compelled lord William n Campbell, the n 10! 
to retire on board a a man of war. 
As ſoon as his lordſhip had departed; Prober large nh : 
to prevent an invaſion from the inhabitants of the babk ſerfleniterits, 
by concluding a treaty with them, and to mw Thy / province in an 


9 


3 » 


2 


At Boſton no events of i abit occurred at 1 tis riod, except 
the reſignation of general, Gage, who departed for England, leaving 


Cl. 2 


the command of the Bri tim fofces to general Howe. The beſiegers 
of TN and the beſieged, remained in a ſituation of equal inaQti- 
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Proceeilage f the Bri 15 eee d arrive in Londen 
from Congreſi—State of mee f ene 


Ys vo en in the Ge. 


— 


„ 
24 


Avoun the latrer end of e two . from n 


Meſſrs. Richard Penn and Arthur Lee, arrived in London with 


a petition, which they were ordered to preſent to his maj eſty. The 
petition pointed out the flouriſhing ſtate of the colonies previous to 
the preſent diſturbances, and reminded his maj jeſty of the aſſiſtance 


they had afforded him during the continuance of the late glorious | 
war. As a recompenſe for this afliſtance, it had been expected 


183 


that they would have been permitted, with che reſt of the empire, to 


ſhare in the bleſſings of peace, and the emoluments of victory and 


conqueſt. How were they diſappointed, vrhen, in place of this re- 


ward, a new ſyſtem of ſtatutes and regulations was adopted for the 
adminiſtration of the colonies, equally injurious to their proſperity, 
and to the welfare of the mother- country? The petition then ani- 


madverted in a pointed manner on the conduct of his majeſty's mi- 


niſters, who, by perſevering i in their obnoxious ſyſtem, and by pro- 


ceeding to open hoſtilities in order to enforce it, had compelled them 


to arm in their own defence. But as they were not ignorant of the 
conſequences of civil diſcords, they thought themſelves required by 


indiſpenſable obligations to Almighty God, to his majeſty, to 
| their fellow-ſubjeQs, and themſelves, to ſtop the further effuſion of 
Vos. L ; | X blood. 
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blood. After expreſſions of duty and attachment to his majeſty, 
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they ſolemnly aſſured him, that they not only moſt ardently defired 
that the former harmony between Great Britain and her colonies 
might be reſtored, but that concord might be eſtabliſhed between 
them upon ſo firm a baſis as to perpetuate its bleſſings, uninterrupted 
by any future diſſenſions, to ſucceeding generations in both countries. 


But this reconciliation they did not wiſh to procure at the expenſe 
either of the dignity or welfare of the mother-country. In conclu- 


ſion, it was earneſtly recommended to his majeſty, to direct the 
adoption of ſome mode which ſhould have for its tendency the re- 


peal of thoſe ſtatutes that were injurious to the intereſts of the co- 


State of com- 
merce. 


lonies. | : . S 
- Such were the nie of this add petition, which was 


ſigned by John Hancock, preſident of the congreſs, and every one 


of the members. On the firſt of September it was delivered to lord 
Dartmouth, and on the fourth of the ſame month, Meſſrs. Tenn and 
Lee were informed, © That no anſwer would be given to it.” 

The fate of this petition, and the aerimony of argument uſ, d. * | 
thoſe who ſupported and thoſe who oppoſed it, revived that party 
diſtinction of Whig and Teer, which had been dormant ſince the 


reign of queen Ann. 


Hitherto the 8 part 4 the nation had quien as 


trifling inconveniences from the loſs of the trade to America: For 


the Americans had tranſmitted large ſums to diſcharge the debts due 
to their Engliſh correſpondents. Demands for goods to a conſiderable 


amount were alſo received from Turkey and Ruſſia; and Great Bri- 


tain herſelf, by contracts and ſupplies for the army and navy, pre- 
vented commerce from drooping, on account of the deprivation. of a, 


free intercourſe with her colonies. But in the middle of the year, 
however, the trading part of the nation received a ſevere and an 


unexpected blow. The profits derived from the Newfoundland 
N — 5 2 fiſhery 
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fiſhery are, in the knowledge of every” one, kmenfe The ual © 
number of veſſels were ſent this year to the banks of Newfound- 


which prevented 'their being ſupplied with their former neceſſaries. 
This decree owed its origin to the act paſſed by Great Britain, for 


at Newfoundland, 'In eonſequenee of this prohibition moſt of 

he ſhips, in order to avoid the miſertes' of famine,” made the beſt 
1 their way home; 3 and the decreaſe int the profits of this branch of 
commerce this Rag was computed at very little leſs than half A 
million. This was a ſevere ſtroke which, while it afforded the op- 


the anger of thoſe who conſidered the inhabitants of the evlonies in 
no other light than that — N 
On the twenty-ſixth of October, the ſeſſion of pens was 


opened with a ſpeech from the throne, in which his maj jeſty ſtated 


aſſembled a naval armament; ſeized the public revenue; aſſumed le- 


moſt deſpotic manner over their fellow-fubjeCts. Tit they had ar- 
rived at this poſſeſſion of power, they had endeavoured to deceive 


ſeſſion that a rebellion exiſted within the province of Maſſachuſet, 

yet even that ſingle province it was endeavoured rather to reclaim N 
than ſubdue. The ſame mode of conduct had been purſued with 
reſpect to the other revolted colonies, and though certainly proper 
X 2 meaſures 


land, where, on their Arrival, they found themſelves unable to pro- 
ceed in their operations, on account of a decree made by congreſs, 


| depriving the people of New England of the benefits of the fiſhery - 


that the ſituation of America was the cauſe of his aſſembling: both 
houſes of parliament ſo early. Adverting to che particulars of this 
ſituation, he declared, that his revolted fubjects had raiſed troops; 


and amufe che mother-country by vague expreſſions of attachment 
to her, and of proteſtations of loyalty to her ſovereign. His ma- 
jeſty next reminded each houſe, that though it was known laſt 


poſers of the American war additional arguments againſt it, increaſed. 


Meeting of 
parliament. 


viſlative, executive, and judicial powers, which they exercifed in the | 
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- meaſures wer taken to enforce authority l e e 
eceded thoſe coerciye meaſures. 
; ade however, had rejected all theſe propoſitions, . and prepared 
herſelf to oppoſe force by force. Hence it was viſible, that ſhe 
aimed at the eſtabliſhment of a ſeparate: government,” and an in- 


dependent empire. After pointing out the injurious conſequences 


that world enſue to the parent ftate from the ſueceſa of ſuch a plan, 


his; majeſty: declared that it was ahſolutely neceſſary to adopt the 
moſt deciſrre meaſures. Under the impreſſion of this. idea, he in- 


formed both houfes that he had increaſed the naval and, military 


„and that he had it in contemplation. to engage ſome fo- 
phage . . Nevertheleſs he aſſured them that he ſhould 
be ready to receive the miſſed with tenderneſs and mercy, whenever 
chey ſhould hecome ſenſible of their error. In concluſion, the par- 
liament was informed, that the proper eſtimates. for the neceſſary 


3 . ſupplies were ordered to be ſubmitted to their conſideration. 81 
„ In anſwer to this ſpeech, che 2 addreſs 


| Gould be preſented: to his majeſty, aſſuring him that both. houſes 
ed in admitting the neceſſity of adopting. vigorous: neakanes 
. the colonies ; and that they would affiſt him with ſupplies 
neceſſary to carry ſuch meaſures into effect. This propoſition met 


5 with ſevere and violent oppoſition; and inſtead of ſuch an addreſa, 


it was moved by a member in the minority, that a declaration ſhould 

be adopted, the purport of which ſhould be, that the parliament | 
were convinced that the means which had been. adopted to allay the 
ferment: i in the colonies, had rather increaſed-i it: From which: they 
were led to ſuppoſe that thoſe means were not properly adapted- ' 
ſecure the end propoſed: That they were ſatisfied that the preſent 

diſturbances originated in the want of. adequate information relative 
| do che true ſtate of the colonies, which had been the cauſe. of ob- 
| weren meaſures baving hitherto been carried into execution. The 


declaration ; 
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declaration then proceeded; to! aſſure. his majeſty. Fog his parliament 
would proceed to review, in a moſt ſolemn manner, the whole of the 


late pe. 1 10 order to sroid the Hang neceſſity of ſhedding 


the blood- of 
Briton 


ſpect to addreſſi 
occaſioned long. and gy debates. $1 


2 doptior eee were c 
by the n of gor nt, who: aſſerted that the i 
tions of the oppoſition were : unfounded, and only calculated 40: inti- 


midate and repreis the national vigour and ſpirit. From, the conduc 


of the Americans, it was abſurd and ridiculous: to infer that they 
aimed at leſs than uncondi i and. total indeꝑend- 
ence. In all their procee 
entirely ſeparated from Great Britain; and though their profeſſione 
and petitions breathed peace and moderation, their actions and pre- 
parations denoted. war and defence. Whether! it was more wiſe to 
infer intentions from words th p. from deeds, remained with the op- 


poſition to determine. Every attempt. that could be made to ſoften | 


| the coloniſts had been put in practice without effect. Their obſti- 


nacy was inflexible, and in proportion as the parent ſtate acceded ta 


their wiſhes, their conduct became more inſolent and overbearing. 


The right of taxation had in a manner been given up by parliament,, 
for they had allowed. the Americans the right of taxing themſelves... 


Let with this permiſſion | they were not contented, refuſing to. 
contribute any thing towards the expenſes: of that ſtate. which. had. 
nurſed. them with ſuch. tenderneſs and foſtered. them with. ſuch. 


care. Every hope of accommodation was now at an. end. Only 
two alternatives remained r. the e n to e coercion. 


WU: contempt... 8 r tt 
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& big ee but ah. above-mentioned declaration | 


d ſupported the actes. d | 


aces had prod e themſelves as 


To 
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CHAP! . 
=——») niſtry, - A hee night was ſpent in debating upon the royal ſpeech; 


besides then 3 ed adds anxious impat 


troops employed againſt them ſtung th 


& 


HISTORY OF THE „ 
To this effect were the arguments adduced in ſupport of the mi- 


and it was not till five G clock in the morning that a: diviſion took 


by a majority of one hundred and ſeventy; the numbers being, for 
it, one hundred and —_ Nee wg two denn and Wee 
eight. | 3:60 I bo 


er . 
ion ef Great Britain! That ho Ulitics: were 're- 
ſolved did not mühe ſurpriſe them, ue the idea of having foreign | 


to the quick. They con- 
fidered the adoption of this mbeaſure as an avowal of the mothers 


country having ſhaken off alf formef conſiderations, and of her hav- 
ing baniſhed from her memory every idea that reminded h 3 r of both 


having originated from the fame forrge.” - 1% Us a aottd: 


The conſequehce of this indignation We the colonies may be cally 


conceived, Their reſolutions to oppoſe the me 


s of the mother- 


_ country were fortified more Arongly. e Jarations were continued. 


with additional eagerneſs and impetuof ind thoſe of the Ameri- 
cans who had withed hitherto that moderate meaſures Hould be - 
adopted, felt no longer that inclination. And indeed, it muſt be 
confeffed that the idea of intro cing foreign troops | was not 
reprobated folely by the Americans and the *evlonies: Many of 


the firm friends of the miniſter conceived it to be derogatory 


to the conſtitution, and contrary to law. Thus, though they ac- 
quieſced in the neceffity of deciſive and vigorous meaſures, they 
abſdlutely refuſed their aſſent to this propoſition, and refufed him 


| every alliance which it vas 3 in their ye? to give, either Fo my 


eloquener'or their votes. 1 
The miniſter however fenkainal rm e "his . | Hitherto, 
he ſaid, Great Britain had been unſucceſsful through delay. Imme- 

diate 
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diate meaſures were to be uſed, on the ſupplies neceſſary to. cH 51 P. 
carry on the war ought to be tranſmitted to America as early as poſ- — 
ſible. - That the introduction of, foreigners was illegal he denied in 
the moſt politive manner, affirming it to have been adopted in times : 
not very diſſimilar to the preſent, viz. in the rebellion of 174 5. 
In the midſt of debates on this ſubject, the miniſtry received inform- 
ation from America that the inhabitants increaſed i in firength daily; j 
that moſt vigorous preparations were carrying on both by ſea and 
land; and that they had made overtures to ſeveral foreign nations, 
who, did not ſeem averſe to afford them every aſſiſtance and ſupport. 
In conſequence of this information, i it was propoſed. that the naval 
eſtabliſhment ſhould be augmented this year to twenty-eight. thou- 
ſand men and eighty ſhips ; ; and that the military eſtabliſhment in | 
America ſhould conſiſt of twenty-five thouſand of the flower of the 
Engliſh forces. This propoſal was condemned by the oppoſi- 
tion, who tried their ſtrength a ſecond time in moving, with a view 
to render ſuch warlike operations no longer neceſſary, an addreſs to 
his majeſty, requeſting him to authoriſe the commiſſioners alluded 
to in his ſpeech from the chrone, to receive conciliatory propoſitions 
from congreſs, or any collective body that ſhould be formed to con- 
vey the ſentiments of one or more of the colonies, without inquir- 
ing into the legality of ſuch an aſſembly, or the forms under which 
they might be diſpoſed to treat. This condeſcenſion, it was ſtrongly 
inſiſted, would ſmooth the way to conſequences moſt beneficial and 
advantageous to the mother-country. Nor were condeſcenſions of 
6 9 this nature uncommon. Monarchs, wiſely conſidering that formal 
diſtinctions fade away before ſubſtantial powers, had often treated 
with their ſubjects who had aſſembled without any legality of form. 
John offered no objection to the informality of the barons' aſſem- 
bly; and ſubſequent monarchs, deriving no claim to the crown from 
lineal, Meet, had owed 1 It t dolely to the will of a popular aſſembly, 
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Beſides, it was contended, that if forms had always been attended 
to, none of thoſe revolutions which have contributed to the happi- 
neſs of mankind, and the advancement of arts and ſciences, would 
have been accompliſhed. Prudent ge 1 deen 8. 


felf to the brew. mand of events. eee . 


The miniſterial party, in replying” to theſe arguments, ie that 
peace and reconciliation were generally preferable to war and oppoſi- 
tion; but, at the ſame time, that there were circumſtances which ren- 
dered the former even more deſirable than the latter. Great Britain 
had ſufficiently receded. It was her duty now to advance. At all 
events it was totally inconſiſtent with her dignity and her character 
to acknowledge the congreſs to be a legal aſſembly. After every 
poſſible argument had been marſhalled on each fide, the propoſal 
made by oppoſition 3 was 1 tegatived, 26d the miniſter carried his 
point, = 1 ah 
Indiſpenſable buſineſs had hitherto decent“ any formal notice | 
deing taken of the petition preſented to his majeſty by the deputies 
from congreſs, in either houſe of parliament. At length however a 
copy of it having been laid before the houſe of lords, a motion was 
made that Mr. Penn ſhould be examined at the bar of the houſe re- 
lative to its contents. In order to induce the miniſtry to comply 
with this motion, it was ſtated that Mr. Penn, who had been for- 
merly governor of Penſylvania, was well acquainted with the real 
intereſts of the colonies, and could communicate ſuch information 
to the houſe as would tend, perhaps, to heal the breach between the 
contending - powers: Beſides, he was perſonally acquainted with 
every member of the congreſs. To this motion the mini iſtry ac- 
ceded, and Mr. Penn was examined. In his examination he poſi- 
tively, and in the moſt explicit terms, denied the charge brought 
againſt the Americans, viz. that they aimed at independence. 
| Congreſs had not been cleQted 1 in any other manner than what was 


warranted 


— 


2 
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d 
warranted by the conftitution of Great Britain, They were 3 C vs ” 
"6 STOFISY 5. 
by the voice of their conſtituents, and entruſted by them with amo — 


unlimited power. With a view to determine what number of men 
would be ſufficient for carrying on the war, he was particularly 
queſtioned relative to the population of Penſylvania. This he re- 
preſented to have increaſed ſo much, during a very ſhort period, 
as to afford a militia of ſixty thouſand men. Of theſe, twenty 
thouſand, before his departure, had attached themſelves to the com 
mon cauſe, arming themſelves at their own expence, and receiving 
no pay for their ſervices. Congreſs had purchaſed in abundance 
materials for i iron cannon, which they had already caft at Philadel- 
phia, as well as ſmall- arms, fully adequate to preſent and future 
exigencies. He likewiſe ſtated that ſanguine rr were entertained ! 
of the ſucceſs of the petition he had brought over fo {anguine - 
| deed, that i it was called the olive-branch. The conſequence of the 
rejection of it he feared would be fatal. The moſt' vigorous pre- 
parations would be adopted ; and he had every reaſon to ſuppoſe that 
the Americans would not want the aſſiſtance of foreign powers poſ- 
ſeſſ ed of ample reſources. Such was the effect of Mt. Penn's exa- 
mination, and ſo ſatisfied were the oppoſition with the information 
it contained, that a motion was immediately made for declaring that 
the petition from the continental congreſs to the king, afforded ſuf- 
ficient ground for reconciling the unhappy differences ſubſiſting be- 
tween Great Britain and her colonial poſſeſſions. Though the oppo- 
ſition however were ſatisfied with Mr. Penn's evidence, it muſt be 
| confeſſed that that gentleman had overſtated ſeveral circumſtances. 
It cannot be denied that the object of the Americans) from the com- 
mencement of the diſturbances, was unqualified independence. It 
is alſo true that congreſs had not been choſen by more than one third 
of the people, and that the militia did not amount to above half the 
number at which Mr. Penn had ſtated i. In debating on the motion 
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made by. the oppoſition, various arguments were. adducec . ea I, 


* 5 18 


ſide. The blood . that. would be ſhed, the treaſures that "would 


wy ro _ 
a 4324 i 


be waſted by eee to hoſdlities, Were again inſiſted on 

and. again Ae 4 by the miniſterial party, with the argu- 

ments of t the du plicity and deceit of congreſs - the contradi iction that 
JOY Kates 


exiſted between their words and their ations, their prof eſſions and 


„* 


their Prepar rations; and the obſtinacy with which they had rejected 


— #F ? 
err een 


very propoſition that Great Britain had found it conſiltent with her 
e to offer. 1 e : 
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After a 158 Fr the houſe divided, and the motion in favour 
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"of the, petition, Was rejected by a majority of ifty-three 5 


FIT 


M,/uch about the ſame Pry: Mr. Burke, who at that time patronized 


0 


the republican. Akt iples, an and d maintained an intimate correſ pondence 


with the movers, of th revolution in America, brou ght for- 
ward a bill, in ev houſe of commons, which, on account of "Its 
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tendency, was called the conciliatory bill, . It reprobated every idea 
of a war that propoſed for its ultimate object either conqueſt or 


4 


in 3H 5 WE» o 110 31 
treaty; and it propoſed peace and immediate conceſlion. In order 
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that ſuch a meaſure, might. not wear the appearance of i innovation, 
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the bill was modelled on a ſtatute made in the thirty-fifth year of 
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Edward the Firſt. The neceſſity which occafioned t that ſtatute t to be 
framed was fimilar to the exigencies of the preſent times. It ori- 


i nt 


ginated in a diſpute between that monarch and his people. relative 30 
taxation. The latter were victorious ; obtaining this 1 important pri- 


LIN 


vilege, that no taxes ſhould be impoſed on them without the conſent 


of the parliament. Th e preſent bill was intended to p procure: F1 ſimilar 
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advantage for! the Americans. | On this account the bill, in the firſt 


place, renounced the exerciſe of taxation, waving the conſideration 


a 2 6417/1 


of the queſtion of right. Great Britain however reſerved to her- 
ſelf the power of levying. commercial duties, which were to be ap- 
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plied to thoſe purpoſes that the — aſſembly of each province 
I ſhould 
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ſhould judge to be moſt falutary and beneficial. The mother-coun- 


GT». 


try alſo hes: to herſelf the p power of aſſembling the colonies in 


congreſs. | The hill then propoſed to repeal all the laws complained 

, at B 2 5 A 

of by the Americans and to o paſs an immediate act of amneſty. 
N. 10 401 81940 pO 5 1 ry ms 


_ Againſt the proviſions of this bill it was objected, that though 


A , Ponent t 3 
they gave too much away from Great Britain, they would not ſa- 
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hath e demands of America: That after what had been propoſed 
y his 11 :e 00 ny other conciliato plan would be diſreſpectful to 
Pic 
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Fo and all 75 nothing now Temained for Great Britain but 
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uncommon abilities and eloquence, the bill Was rejected, two Hh 


i et . nd of 
red 3nd te fdividin PE it, a ne fad ndred and five for it. 
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The, e rejectign f Mig b Ul. was imm giatel ly followed by | the ir intro- 
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duction of 3 probibjjory | bill, to reſtrain all fron Kok with the co- 
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lonies. This paſſed both houſes, not however without violent op- 


poſition, Notwithſtanding the fate of, Mr. Burke's propoſition, 
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it Was the ſame as ; that 5 by Mr. urke s bill „but the ; . 
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were varied. It propoſed t that hoſtilities thould be dle) ſuſ- 


pended, and that the colonies ſhould be enjoined. to to > eſtabliſh a trial 


fit 4 197 
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by 3 Jury in n favour of their ſlaves in criminal caſes, If th they complied 


(1 1 


with. this en A all the obnoxious laws lince the year 176 3 


were immediately to be repealed, and an act of, indemnity 
paſſed. Subſequently to the adoption of theſe meaſures the colonies 


were to be required to furniſh only thoſe Tupplies Which were ne- 


l 


ceſſary for their own ſupport and defence. The ſame anſwer was 


113 


given to this propoſition, by the miniſtry, as had been before given 
to Mr. Burke's s bill; and it met with the ſame fate. e 


= 


In conſequence of the conciliatory propoſition agreed. to laſt ſeſſion 


A, Pu A the colony s of Nova Scotia tranſmitted, about this 


in 31 
* * 
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ite, in which both ſides difplayed 


bill Was ſubmitted d to th e conſideration. of the . oy 
Mr. Hart- 
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ol 1 * 2 . period, a petition to government, the contents of which were, that 
——— revenue ſhould be raiſed in that colony, under the direction of Great 
Britain : The manner in which this revenue was to be raiſed, was 
by a ſlip ulated ſum in the hundred on the importation of foreign 
goods. The petition was granted, and all the other taxes and du- 
ties, except thoſe which regarded commerce, were, i in conſequence, 

amine; repealed. 

Foreign . .....: About-the latter end of February 1 776, the midiier ſubmitted | 

te 90 the conſideration of both houſes that part of his maje 's ſpeech 

| which related to the engagement of foreign troops. _ The men- 
ſure was oppoſed with the united abilities and elo« 
poſition ; nevertheleſs, after ſeveral debates, it was 
; miniſter, in the houſe. of peers, by a majority of fixry-elght, and 
: in the, houſe of commons s by a 208 jy of one il and — 
four. 


 Conciliatory | Though © oppoſition had hitherto been unfiiccefful 3 in every W 


motion by 


Sealer 
to the differences between Great Britain and her colonies, by the 
duke of Grafton, on the fourteenth of March. This n 
at the commencement of the diſturbances, poſſeſſed a ſhate'1 
| the adminiſtration, which he ſoon. after reſigned in diſguſt. | Th 
grace moved that an addreſs ſhould be preſented to his majeſty, 
intreating him, in order to put an end to the effuſion of blood 
and treaſure, and to evince to the world the wiſh of the ſovereign 
and the parliament to reſtore peace and tranquillity, to fue a pro- 
elamation, declaring that, if the revolted colonies would preſent a 
petition. to the commander in chief of his majeſty's forces in Ame- 
rica, or to the commiſſioners ſent out with powers adequate to- 
the purpoſes of making peace or war, ſetting forth their griev- 
- ances, hoſtilities- ſhould be immediately ſuſpended, and the peti- 
tion ſhould be referred to the parliament, by whom it ſliould be 


conſidered 


1775. 
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conſidered with the moſi ſolemn ad ſerious attention. In order C HA F. 
to ſtrengthen this propoſition, it was alleged that the American | 
would immediately be joined by foreign powers; for, from un- 775+ | 
| doubted authority, it was known that two French gentlemen had | 
been diſpatched to America, where, on their arrival, they had in- | | 
ſtantly repaired to congreſs. In reply to the aſſertions of the 
oppoſition, it was alleged that no dependence could be placed | 
on the, aſſurances of the coloniſts with reſpect to peace: That | 
they had never diſcuſſed any terms of pacification, and that they | 
ſeemed to think that the mother-country either poſſeſſed not ſuf- | 
ficient Power to compel them to obedience, or that, if her abilities 
were adequate to ſuch a taſk, ſhe was afraid to exert them. On 
this account therefore it was abſolutely neceſſary that the colonies 
ſhould be convinced of their error; and that government ſhould no 
longer, by delay, furniſh them with am opportunity of accompliſh- 
ing their preparations, and completing their hoſtile intentions. 
With regard to the intimation of their receiving aſſiſtance from 
foreign powers, that was only vague and uncertain; for nothing 
had yet tranſpired relative to the buſineſs which had conveyed 
the two French gentlemen to America. But granting even that ye 
"the * ſuggeſtions held out by oppoſition, on this head, were true, ö 
they afforded e an eee for immediate and ee =_ 9 
parations. MH” 0532 "019! . 
The debate on the duke of Grafton? s motion was 15 A F 9 
violent. It was at length negatived by a majority of ſixty; and 
thus ended all attempts to reconcile the nr diſſenſions between 
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1776. 


Blockade of 
Boſton. 


great numbers, and filled with ſtones, to roll down upon them as 


credible Hardſhips and fatigue. They had been cloſely inveſted 
ever ſince the affair at Lexington; proviſions Were ſearce; and 
though they ſent to the Weſt Indies for a freſh. ſupply, they could 
not obtain any, on account of the dearth ſubſiſting in that Quarter. 
In addition to theſe hardſhips, general Waſhington. began to proſe- 
cute the ſiege with redoubled vigour, in order that the place might 
be captured before the arrival of reinforeements from Great Britain. 


weſtern ſide of the town, whence it was dreadfully annoyed by a 
furious diſcharge of cannon and bombs; and on the fifth another Was 


ted themſelves with the moſt ſurpriſing fortitude, and for fourteen 
days endured this bombardment with the moſt undaunted courage. 
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THILE Gre Britain was. — in theſe atm: dil 
- cuſſions, the Britiſh troops: blockaded in Boſton ſuffered in- 


On the ſecond of March 1776, a battery was opened on the 


opened on the eaſtern ſhore: Nevertheleſs the Britiſh troops. acquit- 


No alternative remained now for the beſieged, but to diſlodge. the 
provincials from their new works, or evacuate, the town. Io ſuc- 
ceed in the former was impoſſible, for the Britiſh troops muſt 
have aſcended an almoſt perpendicular eminence, on the top of 
which the Americans had prepared hogſheads chained together in 


they 


® 


they marched up : 
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It was therefore determined to evacuate the 
town: This meaſure required a fortnight to carry it into execution, 


on account of the numbers to be removed, many of whom were 
ſick and wounded. At length, however, it was effected, and the 


brave garri iſon, with thoſe attached to the Britiſh -cauſe, in number 


about two thouſand, embarked for Halifax in Nova Scotia, where, 
on account of the favourableneſs of che weather, they ſoon arrived . 


Thus wa the eg of — added to the een cauſe. 


"0 be Ridd troops kit bebind 1 them at the Caltle-I0hnd and 2 8 


cannon, half of which were ſerviceable, 4 thirteen and a half inch mortars, 2500 chaldrons of 


ſea-coal, 25,000 buſhels of wheat, 2300 buſhels of barley, 6co buſhels of oats, 1cojars of oil, 


and 1 50 horſes. This large ſupply was of the utmoſt importance to the enemy, who were 


labouring under the greateſt want both of ſtores and proviſions, - It ought not, however, to be 


omitted, that fir William Howe might have carried-with him the greateſt part of the ammu- 
nition, and all the proviſions 3 it may alſo be neceſſary to mention that the fortifications of 
Boſton were ſo excellent, that it would have been extremely difficult for the Americans to have 


forced them. The Britiſ troops left the houſes of Boſton in good condition, and in a ſtate of 
| eleanlineſs, which was ſoon aboliſhed by the refidence of the American troops. The evacu- 
Many ſtore- 


ation of Boſton afforded alſo another moſt important advantage to the enemy. 
ſhips from Great Britain conſigned to Boſton, and ignorant of the Britiſh troops having 


: abandoned it, entered the harbour, and were of courſe captured ; of theſe, the ſhip Hope was 
the moſt valuable She had on board 1500 barrels of powder, beſides carbines, bayonets, tra- 
velling carriages for heavy cannon; and all ſorts of tools neceſſary for the army and artillery : | 


Beſides theſe, there were other articles, thoſe of bedding and clothing particularly, of which 
the enemy. ſtood greatly in need. "Theſe goods fit William Howe might have diſtributed among 


the ß, and navy, truſting to government to make payment to the individual proprie- 
tors. At any rate, they 'fhould not have been left in Boſton, but have been - deftroyed, 
. as they were articles of which the Americans ſtood in the N need; and which enabled 


them to bear up under the ſeverities of that winter. 


As 
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A curious proviſion, by which whole columns C H., A F. 
would have been ſwept off at once. This ſpecies of preparation * 
will exemplify, in a ſtriking manner, that fertility of genius in 
expedients, which ſtrongly characterized the Americans during the 
war. This would effectually have deſtroyed all order, and have 
broken the ranks. 
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0 K A P. As ſoon as geln Waſhington had taken poſſeſſion: of the town, 


A 


the ſhipping. Theſe attempts, however, were unſucceſs! 
| the attention of the beſieged was engaged in theſe nu eb on 


he detached ſeveral regiments to the defence of New York, imagin- 
ing chat the Britiſh troops might have departed f for that eg on 
their ſeceſſion from Boſton. 


Colonel Arnold, in the mean time, b „ near 


Gee; Though unable to capture the town, he reduced it to great 


diſtreſs, on account of having cut off all communication between the 


inhabitants and the adjacent country. But the ſeaſon now ap- 
f proaching when reinforcements would arrive from England, he was 


under the neceſlity - of recommeneing the ſiege in due form. On 
the ſhores of the river St, Laurence, batteries were * 40 burn 


* While 


the ſhipping, Arnold aud ec pee p er to form the town: 


„ 


obtained admittance into this fubards 8 where hy vain ſeveral 
27 houſes, and compelled the garriſon to pull down the reſt, 1 in order 
to prevent the fire from ſpreading. While the Americans were em- 


ployed in this ſiege, the ſmall- pox broke out among them with great 
violence, and many of the ſoldiers deſerted, in order to fave them- 


ſelves from the conſequences of a diſorder ſo fatal, and ſo much 


dreaded in that country. On this account, and certain that 


ſuccours would ſoon arrive from England, Arnold thought 


proper to retire. The Engliſh ſquadron, - making. its way 
through the ice, arrived unexpectedly before Quebec. Though, 


at the time when Boſton was evacuated, it was underſtood that this 


ſquadron, with reinforcements, were at ſea, no care was taken to 
leave a ſufficient force off the harbour, to prevent them from run- 


ning into the throat of the enemy: In conſequence of which neglect, 


lieutenant-colonel Archibald Campbell, with ſeven hundred men, ran 
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right into Boſton harbour, not knowing but that place was AM; in our C 2 A F: 


769 


hand He was treated in a eruel and ſavage manner *, Commu- — 


5 Copy of eter from the Im ir Archibald Campbell to fr Willum Howe 5 
„„ 8 TY « Concord Gaol, 14th February 1777. 


«© Scarce eight days had Aled after the period of my firſt addrefs, when I ſound my 


« ſelf ſtripped of half my property, the very neceſſaries of fe; aud I have been lately informed 
« that the fide-arms of my officers have actually been diſpoſed of, notwithſtanding they were 


« honourably reſtored to them by the captors. I was, however, ſent upon my parole of honour LE, 
« to Reading, where I reſided till the firſt of this month, during which time it was even _ 


«.yond the power of malevolent aſperfion to charge my conduct juſtly with impropriety. 


„ t the common gaal of Concord, intimating for a reaſon, that your excellency 


"8 bad refuſed to exchange general Lee for fix field officers (of whom I happened to be one), 
: Mency had put chat officer under cuſtody of the provoſt. How far it may 
„ treat an officer becauſe his commander does not ehuſe to accept of prof · 


« fered barter of that nature, is left to reaſon and future conſequences ta decide, efpecially 


when it is confidered, that there is no perſonal charge againſt that officer, and the . 


« faith and honour of America was pledged for his being treated as a gentleman. 


« With reſpect to your excclleney's treatment of general Lee, I can fearcely think it fimilar 
« to mine ; hut that you may be able with more preciſion ww on 2 that point, I all 


« briefly ſtate my preſent unmerited condition. 


« I am lodged in a dungeon of twelve or thirteen feet 8 whoſe fides are black wich 
« the greaſe and litter of ſucceffive criminals; two doors, with double locks and bolts, fhut me 
up from the yard, with an expreſs prohibition to enter it, either for my health or the ne- 
* ceſlary calls of nature: Two ſmall windows, ftrongly grated with iron, introduce a gloomy 
light to the apartment, and theſe are at this time without a fingle pane of glaſs, although 
* the ſeaſon of the froſt and ſnow is actually in the extreme. In the corner of the cell, boxed 


up with the partition, ſtands a neceffary-houſe, which does not ſeem to bave been emptied 
n finee its firſt appropriation to this conveiiience of malefaQors. A loathſome black-hole, deco- 
rated with a pair of fixed chains, is granted me for my inner apartment, from whence a felon was 
« but the moment before removed, to make way for your humble ſervant, and in which his litter 
and excrement remain to this moment. The attendance of a fingle ſervant is alſo denied 


66 On the firſt of February I was committed, by an order of congreſs, through the councy 


„ 


© me, and every viſit from a friend poſitively refuſed : In ſhort, fir, was u fire to happen in | 


6 any chamber of the gaol, which is all of wood, the chimney- ſtacks excepted, 1 might 


* periſh in the flames before the gaoler could go through the ceremony of unbolting the doors; 
although, to do him juſtice in his ftation, I really think him a man of humanity; his houſe 
is ſo remote, that any call from within, eſpecially. if the wind is high, might be long of 


reaching him effeQually, I have the honour to be, &c. 
| « ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL.” 


Expedition 
againſt the 
Cedars, 


the river as to render the eaſt and weſt points inacceſſible: The north 


11th May. 


tha prevented, and Arnold found it impoſſible to put his intentions 


neral Carleton ſallied out upon the provincials, who fled with the 


other hand, the Americans, by their miſconduct, entirely 


ſir Guy Carleton, was undertaken againſt a place called the Cedars | 
by captain Forſter, who commanded the poſt of Oſwagatchie. The 


' who had been tampered with by the enemy, at firſt refuſed to accom- 


LY 
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nication between the forces that lay on each ſide of the river was 


of the day before into execution. > 
On the ſixth of May 1776, the reinforcement aug landed, ge- 


utmoſt ſpeed, leaving behind them all their artillery and military 
ſtores. | Their veſſels were at the ſame time attacked and taken by 
the light · armed veſſels of the Engliſh. Thus was the fiege of Que- 
bec raiſed, after a duration of five months, The priſoners taken by 
general Carleton Were treated with the greateſt lenity ; while, on _ 


affections of the Canadians: A circumſtance to whie 
ſome meaſure to impute the Gllare of their deſigns. 145 
Early in the ſpring of this year, an expedition, by mene of bu 


Cedars is ſituated about thirty miles from Montreal, to the weſtward ' 
on the river St. Laurence, about a mile from the Caſcade. This 
place is naturally ſtrong: On the ſouth the land ſtretches ſo far into 


part is the only one on Which an attack c can be made with any __- 
bability of ene, | 

On the. eleventh. als May captain Forfter 3 from 
Oſwagatchie with two lieutenants, chirty- eight privates, ten vo- 
lunteers, and about one hundred and twenty Indians. Arrix- 
ing on the fourteenth at the village of St. Regis, he convened a 
council of the warrior chiefs, and endeavoured to prevail on them to 
afford him their aſſiſtance in his intended expedition. The chiefs, 


pany him, but at length permitted their young men. On the ſeven- 
teenth of May, having received intelligence that the Americans, to 
— 3 ' hs 
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the vülabbr of four hundred, were poſted at the church of the © mA P. 
Cedars, but chat they were ignorant of his expedition, he embarked — 
his troops, and landed at ten o'clock at night at Point au Diable, Or 
a place about ſix miles from the Cedars. | A party. was immediately- 
diſpatched ' to reconnoitre the ſituation of the enemy. On the. 
eighteenth captain Forfter proceeded, under cover of a thick wood, 
within a mile of the fort, where he made the following diſpoſition: 
One company of privates, the volunteers, and one hundred Indians, 5 
were ordered to take poſſeſſion of the wood, and to penetrate it 
as near as poſſible to the enemy. Another body of one hundred 
Indians N the ſame time diſpatched to the Falls at the entrance 
of the Caſcade, in order to Tut off all communication with the 
iſland of Montreal. This body « on their march fell in with a de- 
tachment of the garriſon, who were returning with proviſions from 
the Caſcade. At ſight of tlie Britiſh troops they fled to the fort, 
with the loſs of one man. This was the firſt certain intelligence 
received by the enemy of the approach of captain Forſter. 
A flag of truce was then ſent to the fort, ordering the enemy to 
ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war. Major Butterfield, who 
commanded it, requeſted four hours conſideration. Conceiving. that, 
this requiſition originated only in a wiſh to gain time, and being in- 
formed that a colonel Biddel had been ſent to obtain a reinforce- 
ment from Montreal, captain Forſter ſent a ſecond flag, ſaying that 
the Indians were at preſent perfectly under his command, and that 
if the garriſon ſurrendered immediately, he had no doubt but. that 
they would agree to any thing he wiſhed ; but if the fort did not. 
ſurrender, and any of the Indians ſhould be Killed, captain Forſter. 
could not anſwer for the conſequences. In reply to this requiſition, the 
commanding officer of the garriſon agreed toa ſurrender, on condition 
of being allowed to retire to Montreal. To this, captain Forſter 
1 would 


0 


„ 1792 ; 
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the fort. In the morning of the nineteenth captain Forſter ad- 
| vanced within one hundred and twenty yards of the fort, and com- 
menced a heavy fire of muſketry, which continued till twelve 
o'clock, when the fort was furrendered, on condition of the lives 


being plundered. In this attack one Indian was killed on the part 
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would not conſent. In the evening of the eighteenth a redoubt was 
- thrown up at the edge of the wood, within five hundred. yards of 


of the enemy being preſerved, and their baggage prevented from : 


| of the Engliſh. The number of priſoners taken amounted, officers 


included, eee men. 


| » Antcles of Capitan for furendring the Cedars, 
% ate ln ern at 


1 find ſo oppoſite and cantrary to the humane difpaſition of the Britiſh government, and tis 
| * all civilized nation, and to avoid the inevitable conſequence of the ſavages cuſtom in former 


* humanity, thought fit to o enter into the following articles of agreement with brigadier- 
| " ne HOO in the name of the power he is employed by, and of the officers and ſol- 


number of his majeſty's troops of the ame elnino eqn as 


4 Mbutred), to tranſact their private afſhirs. 


| IL bob roamed modems Cube their adherents. 


n gar (which by their threats and menaces I find is not changed), that of putting their pri- 
| 4 Toners to death, to diſeneumber themſelves in caſe of their being attacked dy their enemy; F 


. i that may render the performance of this article impracticable. 


deve therefore, in compliance with the abore diſpoſition in government and the dictates of 


% diers who n . .. ; 
8 
« 1it, That there ſhall be an exchange of priſoners rathfally. made, returning an equal 


* ſoon as poſſible, within the ſpace of two months, allowing a 


ad, That the priſoners ſhall be conducted with ſafety, and all poſſible convenience and 
« diſpatch that eircumſtances will permit, to the ſouth ſhore of the river St- Laurence, from 
« which they are to repair to St. John, and return to their o own countries immediately, with- 
« ont committing any waſte or ſpoil on their march thither, allowing ten or twelve to ga ta 


« 34, That the priſoners ſo returned ſhall not, under any pretext whatſoever, either 5 


* -20W i nes, 2 in the leaſt prejudice to his majelty's ſervice. 
tb, 
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captain Forker belng informed that a party of the enemy were ad- C . 
vancing from Montreal to the fort, ordered one hundred Indians to CAR 
take poſſeſſion of the woods on both ſides of the road through *7'* 
which they were under the neceſſity of paſſing, This detachmnt 
ſoon fell in with a party of the enemy, which, after a ſhort con- 

flict, in which one Indian was killed and three wounded, ſurren- 

dered at diſeretion. The Indians immediately returned with their 
priſoners to the fort. On their arrival at the outſide of the works 

they halted, for the purpoſe of Ry them to death. Captain 
Forſter however, by his ſpirited conduct, prevented them from put- 

ting this inhuman determination into execution, and, riſking the 


« 4th, That the battezus, JS te 56 IF 6 over ah: . 

« the ſouth ſhore of the ſaid river, ee eee . un 

e © moleſted. * 

« 5th, That boſtages be delivered, for the performance ed tide * ts ful according 

4A ̃ to the ſenſe and ſpirit of the agreement, without any equivocation whatſoever. 

« 6th, That the ſecurity of the fubſcribers. be given to the inhabitants for all the waſle and 

« {poi committed by the detachment under colonel Biddel, on fair account atteſted ant figs 

being delivered, for which the hoſtages are not to be anſwerable. 

It being our full intention to fulfil the above articles, we mutually en and . 
N them as aſſurances of performance. - 

| „ Given under our hands this 27th day of May, A. D. 17706. 


| (Signed) „GEORGE FORSTER, 
« At Vaudteui. - FF . omunmding the king's Senye? | 


« Article 20, The priſoners ſkall be ſent to the ſouth ſhore of St. 8 within 
* one league of Caughnawaga, and from thence to St. John's to their on country, except 
twelve who have liberty to go to Montreal, for which purpoſe fix days ſhall be allowed, and 
„ hoſtilities to ceaſe on both. ſides. 
« 4th, Four exptis ſhall be ſent to Quebec as hoſtages, and remain there asl priſoners | 
5 ® we eactiinges 
« 6th, The continental troops, from principle, kive ever aide meg yes prouf 
being made; ob ang. nate commitios. by colonel BiddeP's detachment, reparation ſhall be 


£1 « Given under our hands this n d of May 1976. 

(Sigel) R ARNOLD, | 
„ St, Ann's, 5 6 « Brignicn general the continentattroops,” 

. e ſafety 
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ſafety of his own men; depoſited the priſoners in the fort, v 
ing ſatisfied his Indians by making them ſome preſents. On the 


| ſucceeding day he advanced to Vaudreuil, ſituated about ſix miles to. 


the northward of the Cedars. On che twenty-fourth of May, avs 


| ing received intelligence that the nage under colonel: Arnold, had 


poſted themſelves at Laſhine, nine miles from Montreal, captain 
Forſter marched to: attempt to diſlodge him from it. He had ad- 


vanced within three miles of Laſhine, when he was informed that 


the number of the enemy amounted to ſix hundred, which LS. 
be increaſed to near treble that number on the ſucceeding day. 
this account he thought it prudent to retire to Vaudreuil. On bor 
twenty-ſixth of May, colonel Arnold advanced up the river, with 
ndred men, to attack him. © Captain Forſter immediately, 


ſeven. 


formed his men into three diviſions, which were placed on three 


5 points of land that ſtretched a little way into the river. The left 


point was occupied by the ſavages. The ground in that point was 
rather, ſwamp „and covered with wood almoſt to the water's edge. | 


E323 EET - + 


The central point, which was open ground, was poſſeſſed by cap- 
tain Forſter; and the right point, fituated at the head of a Aar. 
ous rapid, was defended by a body of -Canadians : Another body of 


Canadians was alſo fituated on the iſle of Perrault, oppoſite to the 


right point. The enemy firſt made an attempt on the left point, 
but were repulſed. They x next endeavoured to land in the central 


point, but were prevented. An attempt againſt the third point was 


attended with the ſame ſucceſs. The enemy therefore relinquiſhed” 
their intentions, and returneg to St. Ann' 's, on the iſland of Mont- 


22 d 
8 


real. Captain Forſter finding himſelf now much encumbered. by the 
number of his priſoners, and having received no intelligence of x 94 


neral Carleton's arrival at Trois Rivieres, judged it expedient to enter 
into an exchange of : priſoners: with colonel Arnold. This cartel was 
afterwards, broken by congreſs, on a pretence that captain Forſter had 
eondüected lümfeff towards the priſoners taken at the Cedars in a 


PEE es ' cruel 
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mentioned | injuſtice to captain Forſter, had not the ſmalleſt founda- 
tion. And in confirmation of the aſſertion, and of captain Forſter's 
humanity, captain Sullivan, who had been taken pr priſoner; in a letter: 


cruel. and inhuman manner. Ain pretence however, it mould be C 


to his brother general Sullivan, expreſſed i his ſurpriſe at hearing that 


congreſs, inſtead of redeeming him and the, other boſtages, according 


to the cartel, had demanded captain Forſter to be delivered up. At. 


L e:declared, in the moſt ſolemn manner, that no man 
could behave with more humanity than that erben after the 
We gs to: awkets he OE Avi * 0) 595 
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« Drau 1 p Montreal, Aug. 4, 1 — 
« 1 Am permitted by his excellency, which is a favour I did not expect to obtain, to inform, 


6 you I am well, as are the hoſtages that are with me. Iam much ſurpriſed to hear that the 


« congreſs, inſtead vf redeeming us according to the cartel, have not only refuſed to do it, 
« but have demanded captain Forſter to be delivered 1 up to anſwer his conduct in what they 
« are pleaſed to term the maſſacre at the Cedars. I would fain fatter myſelf | that the coſt 
" grels would never have thought of ſuch unheard-of proceedings; had they not had a falſe 
« repreſentation of the'i matter. I do not think that T am under any reſtraint when 1 ſay, 
and call that God who muſt judge of all things to witneſs, that hot a man living could have 


and whoever ſays to the contrary, let his ſtation in life be what it will, he is an enemy to 
peace, and a fallacious diſturber of mankind. What reaſon they can give for not redeem- 


of a mercileſs enemy; or do they regard their troops only while the We make them 
vitorious ? 
1 Were we in the hands P a rigorous power, as they would intimate, have a7 not 
« every colour of juſtice, after ſo enormous a breach of faith, laden with chains, to 
". caſt us into fome horrid place, and tell us to languiſh out our days under a ſentence © 
* paſſed by our own people? If they ſay that there is ſome hidden reaſon far beyond 
* the reach of policy to find out, for could they ſuppoſe by policy to diftreſs his 
a majeſty's s troops by retaining} ſuch a number of men from them, it would not only 
« be the breach of their faith that would threaten them; for conſider the number of 
« priſoners already in the hands of the Britiſh army, and alſo: conſider che chance of war 
! * that 


uſed more humanity than captain Forſter did after the ſurrender of the party I belonged to; ; 


ing us I cannot conceive if they are wrongly informed thiat the affair of the Cedars was a 
maſſacre, why do not they rather fulfil the cartel than let their hoſtages remain in the hands 
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Lapin | 


e between nen and a Que, 


"a To the hon. general John Sullivan, i in Durham county, | 
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| General Garjezon, now. [eaſes the an additional : 1 ir The! p -of. 


ce bade l On the ſtrength 2 
Saeed an unt on Dt Rivers. M e 
d men Fee e ee 

ff the lake St. Peter's on th ou de they 


ceeded to the river Nicolet, which commences at the e 


the lake, and diſcharges itſelf into the river St. Joxrenee.”: The 
banks of the Nicolet are covered with a thick wood. Here they re- 
mained all day. At night they crolſed over to a place called Point 


# en into . W es 5 


* find their own rulers willing to let them remain priſoners in the hands of what Wit them 
« ſelves term (though unjuſtly). a mexcileſs people; or will they not, fired with re 


«ſuch inhuman treatment, ; bene hes mn es mo-hetmar hes. 


« while their blood is ſpilling i in their ſervice ? If this, which appears too probable, ſhould 

6 happen, conſider whether. thoſe perſons will not be followed by a number of their friends, 

« which muſt naturally make a great divifion in the colonies. Then take a view of Grea 
© Britain and her allies pouring on you, and let the moſt ſanguine expecter in America there 
« judge how long the colonies, thus divided, can ftand the fury of the combat. I know your 
* influence has been great, and for that reaſon have written, that you may, if poſſible, yet pre- 
« vent America from being branded with the name of injuſtice. If you ſuſpeR I write this 
« for the ſake of getting my own liberty, your ſuſpicions wrong me; it is not 1 / 
ment, but the breach of a treaty, which even ſavages have ever A 


4 to write, 


% You will be ſo kind-as to convey FY ;odloſed to my wife, and Xx ever. 1 had fo FO! of 
« your love as to demand any favour of you, let this be the time I may implore your aſſiſtance 
for my diſtreſſed wite and helpleſs orphans. May nnen I may once more ſee them; | 
nnn WW „ 
(Ame copy.) « Your afoctionite 8 5 
« EBEN. SULLIVAN.” 


© 
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du 


i New Hampſhire, near Portſmouth,” 


Rivieres. A Canadian peaſant, 


ent in e e 


>. 39. 131 


17 5 


over the river r De n impractt 
*34 On the arri ral Ft hee | 


_—_ 


2 


den the arrival of che 
era believed that if, inſtead of 

atinued the purſuit, which 7 
zrable as it -could'poſo ; 
ey II | 1 


i would'* have wel | 
1 Arnold would have been 
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been ſtationed there for, its defence. . 15 . n 
wy | had arrived ach, the laſt 1 
Jane. from England, 3 now * a in purſuit of the continental army, 
up the river to 8t. re but under orders from general fir Guy 
Carlezay,: not 20 is engagement, until he {ſhould be ſuſtain 


* 
- 


0 9 EE * 7 ry . F 
o K L. * 
5 7 6. 


t from Mem _ and 8 | | Tots, — . 
elyes at Crow wn: a: 3 which [ poſt it Was not 


7 Sw << « 


rnor of North 


| I 1 0 that Mr. Mart x | 9 
ige to flee, for ſhelter, like, che governors. of | 
ment in North | 


e other provin ; 40% rig 4 In this fituation, however, he was not 


wen Heel, damn. af is mire forme a Jungion be- 
band of reſolute unruly men, 


n 


| wie f Regulators, 1 * ed in a wandering, ſtate . of 
Wt aebi h. "ie, occupation being chat of. hunting. 
The command af. F OR parties Was given to the colonels Mac- 
donald ane d Macleod, who, by. the governor's direction, erected 
the; king's standard, to which he ſummoned all perſons; to fe- 
pair. This force was intended to act in conjunction with a body. 


Efforts on the , It 
fide oftheBri- ,- . Irihas dre 
tiſh govern- 


* 


- of tre op expectec 1. early in the bring, which, however, did, Not 
arrive in time for e ation, The; Highlanders were to march 
down the northertinioft branch of Cape Fear to Wilmington, a town 
about twenty-four miles from the Fork; where they; were to be met 
by the king's troops, and ſuch. veſſels of war, of eaſy draught of Wa- 
ter, as fond 6 come * thers:. A plan which, if! it had been adhered 

+. „ Jo Ko, 
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to, bid fair to ſecure the allegiance of the inhabirakts of Cape 'Fear, 
and of conſequence extending more or lefs influence over che other 
parts of this' province. In the mean time thoſe who had uſurped 
the government, directed that ſix regiments of continental troops 
ſhould be raiſed in North Carolina; one of which was to be ſta- 
tioned at Wilmington, under the command of colonel James Moore, 
a man of the moſt juſt fame in that part of the province, who had 
| fornierly been lieutenant-colonel of provincials, under his majeſtys 
government; a man of an active, humane, and gallant diſpoſition, 
but little acquainted with military operations. On the other hand, 
the loyaliſts were by no means inactive; a number of the inhabit- 
ants in the” counties of Orange and Chatham, many of whom 
were formerly diſtinguiſhed by the name of Regulators, agreed to 
act in concert with the Highlanders: In conſequence of which "A 
council was formed of ſome of the leaders of the back-country men, 
and the chiefs of the Highlanders. The governor - appointed Mr. 
Macdonald to the command; with the rank of bri gadier-general, and 
gave a lieutenant-colonel's commiſſion to Mr. Macleod, who was to 
be ſecond in command. The other officers were nominated by the 
council, ſuch as were moſt agreeable to their leaders: It happened 
| unfortunately, however, that general Clinton did not arrive as ſoon 
as was expected; and in the month of January £776, it was neceſ- 
ſary to embody the loyaliſts, as the only chance of keeping them 
ſteady in their intentions, and which was to take place on a certain 
day, at the town of Croſs Creek; which they had fixed upon as their 
head-quarters and place of rendezvous; - Theſe operations, however 
ſecretly they were intended to be carried on, did not elude the vigi- 
lance of the popular leaders; and as ſoon as it was known that the 
loyaliſts were embodying, the continental regiment at Wilmington, 
and ſuch of the rebel militia as could be collected, were ordered to 
march under the command of colonel James Moore, to intercept their 
Aa 2 project 
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| this occaſion amounted to between eight 7 nine e and they 
marched up the nort weſt of C e Fear, without meeting any of the 
loyaliſts, who remained e at Croſs Creek. The nebel troops 
croſſed Rock-Fiſh, [which is: W with very high banks, and there 
is a bridge over its end, which is ahout ſix miles fro. Croſs Creek; 
upon the weſtern ſide of this bridge the r camped, and re- 
mained there for three days, during Hbich tk Sis took: place 
but meſſages by flags of truea, relstive ca uk eee ee oe 
nem taken priſoners hy each party. en ee Tod” 
nen of the loyaliſts,” That unanimity, neceſſary to vigorous and 
decided meaſures, den s wanting; upd! kt may be barem eee * 


rwiſ the infoturt d Anfasen pe doſition that the rebels had 
x hich was with a deep moraſs and ee Wy the. 
A river on their right, and the deep ereek of Rock-F 
their rear, added to the dread that at that eren vi eotermained of 
the broad-ſword, as well as of the uſe the Highlanders had on for- 
mer oecaſions made of it, were comme too inviting to be neg- 
lected 12 wy who were: in the N leaſt aoqualnied: with ROY: ope- 
rations. * 5 
ee loyalifts had m b OY in view but to Sealy | 
. themſelves down to Wilmington, regardleſs of what force they left 
in the rear, provided they met none in front to oppoſe their pro- 
greſs; and, with this view, after waſting their time in fruitleſs in- 
tercourſe with the rebel party at Rock-Fiſh, they eroſſed the north- 
weſt river at Cambleton and Gibſon's ferries, intending to proceed to 
Wilmington, through a neck of land thinly inhabited, which is called 
Black River Road, and ſeparated by that river and the north-weſt, 
and which leads to a place, ſituated on the conflux . the north- 
= | eaſt 
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eaſt and north branches of Cape Feat, within half a mile of wu. 0 H A, * 


. mington, and called Negro-Head Point. 
In the mean time, the embodying of the loyalifie had bil ahrvad 


through 1 the province; and as ſoon as colonel Moore's: party | had march- 


ed from Wilmington, a colonel Caſwell, who commanded one of the 
continental regiments in the neighbourhood of dee collected 
about four or five hundred men, and with one two-pounder and two 


ſwivels marched to the north-weſt of Cape DR uk =s occaſion: - 
might require. Colonel Caſwell, who was a ſenſible diſcerning man, and _ 


was reckoned one of the beſt woodſmen in the province, readily fore- 
ſaw that, if an engagement had taken place between the loyaliſts and 
rebel party on the north-weſt ſide of Cape Fear, that their route would 
be by the Black River Road; and for that purpoſe he marched to the 
road leading to Negro Head Point, and croſſed en 8 Creek, which 
is about twelve miles from thence. | 

In order to arreſt the progreſs of the loyaliſts, at at the Ges ne CO- 
bod Moore, finding that the loyaliſts had taken the other ſide of the 
river, returned with his troops the ſame way he went up, and 


Cceroſſing at the lower ferries, on the north-weſt, eſſected a junction 
with colonel Caſwell, who was at that time eneamped on the north 


ſide of Moore's Creek bridge. The loyaliſts had proceeded without 
interruption within half a mile of the rebel camp; and the night be- 
fore they intended to attack it, they ſent a flag of truce, by way of 


* getting intelligence of their ſituation, and which was nearly as ha- 


zardous a one, as that which colonel Moore had placed himſelf in 


at Rock-Fiſh; but the ioſecurity of their poſition did not eſcape the 
vigilance of Mr. Caſwell; for as ſoon as night came on, he lighted 


up all his fires, which he left' burning, in order to deceive the 
loyaliſts, retreated over Moore's Creek, took the planks off the bridge, 
and greaſed the ſleepers, which are only paſſable by one man at.a 


as” and placed his men about fifty ous from the banks of the 


_ creek, 
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C * A P. creek, Pehiad trees, und ſuch little intrenchments as in the bet of 


* the night they were able to throw up. 

76. 
their flag of truce brought them, determined to attack the rebels i 
their camp the next morning; and accordingly colonel Macleod, tio 
commanded the attack, ſeeing the fires in the rebel camp burning, 
and nobody there, concluded that the rebels had evacuated it through 
fear, and with about twenty-two of the Highlanders he got over 


Thee loyaliſts, on the other hand, fluſhed with: the accounts that 


the bridge, intending to attack them ſword in hand. But he had 
no ſooner reached the top of the bank than he received two or three. 


bullets, and almoſt inſtantly expired; the remainder of the advanced 


party were all killed and wounded, except colonel Thomas Ruther- 


ford and captain Fraſer, who eſcaped unhurt. The loyaliſts, diſmayed 
at ſeeing a leader fall in whom they had ſo much confidence, after 


firing off ſome of their firelocks (which were levelled too high to 


do any execution), broke and diſperſed, every one taking the neareſt _ 


way he could through the woods to his own home. Thoſe from 


the back country were more ſucceſsful in their retreat, as being bet- 


ter woodſmen than the Highlanders, the leaders of whom were al- 
moſt all taken, together with general Macdonald, and ſent off under 
a guard to different priſons at the northward. The rebels had one 
or two ſlightly wounded ; the loyaliſts, about eight killed and four- 
teen wounded, of whom the greater part died. And thus unfortu- 


nately ended the firſt enterpriſe in the ace in iſpore 10 his 


mamaajeſty's government. | | 
Colonel Moore was formats a maj 1 in the rebel "9h 
vice, and colonel Caſwell was one of their governors; and both 
| behaved with great lenity and moderation towards the loyaliſts 


while they continued in power. The army of the loyaliſts con- 


ſiſted of about eighteen hundred. 
| | 15 The 
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The governors of the nme colotiies, in their repreſentations to 
the government of Great Britain, had adduced many reaſons on 
which they founded the following ſuppoſitions : : That on account 


of the inſufficiency of ſtrength in the diffetent provinces, thoſe who 
| were well affected to Great Britain were reſtrained from taking an 
active part againſt. the Americans ; but that, if the mother-country | 


would provide a reſpectable force to countenance and co-operate 
with them, they would immediately attach themſelves to her cauſe. 
In conſequence of theſe repreſentations, the fifteenth, twenty- eighth, 


 thirty-third, thirty-ſeventh, fifty-fourth, and fifty-ſeventh regiments, 
with ſeven companies of the forty-ſixth regiment, embarked from 


Cork; on the twelfth of February 1776, under the command of 
lord Cornwallis, i in ſeveral tranſports under the convoy of fir Peter 
Parker. This is the force above alluded to, intended to co-operate 
with the loyaliſts in North Carolina. Aſter a long voyage of near 


three months, occaſioned by the improper lateneſs of their depar- 


ture from Great Britain, all the fleet, except ſome few ſhips, arrived 
at Cape Fear, in North Carolina, on the third of May. General Clin- 


ton, who had quitted Boſton. in December, immediately took the 


command of the troops, and iſſued a proclamation, in which he in- 
vited the inhabitants of the ſeveral colonies to return to their alle- 


glance, and to place. themſelves under the. ene of the Bri itim 


government. 


Ihe effect W e "rg this enden was willing, and the 


cauſe of Great * et by it but a ſmall addition of ad- 


herents. 
The remainder of the fleet being not Mt; e general A 


reſolxed to make a ſmall diverſion, the principal object of which 


was to obtain a ſupply of cattle, ſheep, and vegetables. Four com- 
panies of light infantry, with the thirty- third and thirty- ſeventh re- 
giments, embarking in Hat-bottomed booths proceeded to the town of 
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.c HA P. Brunſwick, ſituated on a tant üer to the Stich -wenn of Cape 
—— Fear. On the approach of the troops the inhabitants abandoned 
their nb and after ſurprifing a {ns of the er , ang 


5 would have we two ious earlier than Na did. [Genital 
linton's orders were to try if any of the ſouthern provinces would 
take up arms in favour of Britain; in which caſe he was to have 
left a body of troops to aſſiſt thoſe loyaliſts ; but he was inſtructed 
to repair with the remainder of the troops to New York harbour, 
wh lack een it was 8 the mmander in chief would 
5 u the great operations for chat 
expipaign.): "The ami ak the rats at Cape Fear was ſo. tardy, 
that it was obvious that no time could be ſpared mcg to make a 
proper trial of the aff ions of. any of thoſe provinces ae 
„however, thought he might avail himſelf of the force: e 
lefted under his command fo attempt a ſecondary purpoſe, ſuggeſted 
by the information which reached him during his ſtay in Cape as | 
hier: 20 which it was hoped might be completed within the time 
Attempt of allowed him by his inſtructions. The trade carried on from t 
bone again harbour of Charleſtown was the great ſupport of the funds for . 
| Charleſtown. dike preparations of the ſouthern colonies. A fort built on Subs | 
+ livan's Iſland protected and commanded the channel of the ha 
e ee chat fort was the object of the expedition to South 
Care eflion of that fort would give to the Britiſh the 
: entire dt of the harbour of Charleſtown. It 1 was therefors 
ed that, if the fort ſhould be ard a ſufl 
ſhould be leſt for ite defence; but chat opera 
5 in this quarter, f zoald be carried no farther. 10 771 
— General a having waited till the thi of: May Gow . 
1, reſolved to waſte no more Une; but to ſet ſail for 


, for the ben. 
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f arrived chere on the fourth of June. 750 The general immediately tak- 


ing poſſeſſion" of Long Ifland, the loyaliſts of which had deen 


diſarm 5 Thy: 5 onto thy in Gully, atem dec 
ren «is e 0 $5; PF 


"the troo 


Half a mil ne G ee kiarbs ur. Wa KANE : hid: con- 
1 firucted a ſtrong fortification on Sullivan's” Iſland, which confiſted © 


of twenty t 


0 thi irty-two' pounders, and was garriſons by three 


hundred men. As it coramanded the harbour, eg Clintow re- 


ſolved to attempt the reduction of it. Lee, the American genera}, 


who had watched with the utmoſt anxiety every operation of ge- x 


neral Clinton, and who had followed him through the ſeveral pro- 


vinces he had viſited, was at this period encamped on à ſpot north- 
| ward from Sullivan's Ifland, with which he. held a communication 
by a bridge of boats. Two batteries of : cannon and mortars, con- 


ſtructed on the point of Long Iſland to anſwer thoſe of the enemy, 


landing of the troops on Sullivan s Iſland, being completed, 


it was determined to commence the reduction of the / fort 
on the. twenty-eighth of June. At half paſt ten o 'clock' in the 
morning ſir Peter Parker, in the Briſtol, made the fignal for action | 


to the following ſhips—the Experiment- of fifty guns; the Active, 


Solebay, Actæon, Syren, and Sphynx, frigates; the Thunder 


bomb, and the Friendſhip armed ſhip of twenty-four guns. At a 


quarter paſt eleven, all the ſhips having got ſprings upon their ca- 


blies, began a moſt tremendous fire upon the fort. Three of the 


frigates, the Actæon, Syren, and Sphynx, got aground. The two laſt 


however hove off, but the firſt ſtuck faſt; and was ſet on fire on the 


ſucceeding morni , in order to ns her falling into the hands 
of the * | 


and to co-operate with the floating bat teries deſtined to cover the 


South! Gn Ams jibrerer: thoſe ſhips joined him off © a A x. . c 
Cape Fear, and the whole fleet now proceeding to Charleſtown, © * 


a a 5 
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At che fame time that the fleet. bi firing, che betalen d on! Long i 
, Iland opened. At twelve o'clock the light-infantry, grenadiers, and 
the fifteenth regiment, embarked. in boats, the floating batteries and 
armed craft getting under way at the ſame time to cover their land- 
ing on Sullivan's Iſland. . Scarcely, however, had the detachment 
proceeded from Long Iſland, before they were ordered to e 
and return to their eneampment: And it muſt he confeſſed th 
they had landed, they would have had to ſtruggle with difhculties 
_ almoſt inſurmountable. The ground on which the fort bene 1Was 
inſulated by a broad and deep pie cut acroſs the iſland, his 
canal under the immediate command of the guns of Fort Sullivan. 

In the mean time the ſhips continued an unremitting fire upon 
the fort; Between one and two o'clock the fire of the enemy flack- 
ened for à ſhort time, owing to a want of / ammunition, © Having 
obtained however a freſh ſupply, tt their 2 was renewed, and ceaſed 
not till between nine and ten o In this day's attack the 
Briſtol and Experiment ſu ffered moſt; the fire of the enemy being 
principally directed againſt them, tliby were left almoſt wrecks _ 
the water. Early on the morning of the twenty-ninth; the light- 


"infantry, grenadiers, and the fifteenth regiment, were again amt 


ed, and almoſt immediately afterwards ordered to diſembark. In 
this inactive ſtate did affairs remain till the, fiſteenth. of July, when 
orders were iſſued to the troops to embark on box rd the tranſports. | 
Sir H. Clinton had been greatly deceived in his information. The 
paſſage was not fordable in the rear of the fort; for ſir Henry 
and ſeveral other officers waded up to their ſhoulders, and then, 
on finding that the depth of water increaſed, returned. On 
putting the boats, in which were the artillery, into the water, it was 
four d that they let in the water ſo faſt that they muſt. ſink. The 
- officers and men of the artillery who were in them had r nearly been 
loſt. The ſhips kept at too n a Ciftance.: They might have gone 
— <0 i eile 
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much nearer, and, if they had, wonks have done great execution C 1 5 v. 


by pouring broadſides into the fort; but their diſtance was ſuch that 
they did little or no damage to the fort. The Americans were much 
elated upon this ſucceſs,” . cn e inflamed the _—_ 8 


A 


revolt; t | 
On the twenty-firſt, the army failed kit New York, under the 

convoy of the Solebay fri rigate, the reſt of the fleet being under the 

neceſſity of remaining to refit. Thus ended an expedition from 20; 

which the friends of government bad Predicted the moſt beneficial | 

conſequences. „ F SOT 


8 


T 
Proceedings of Congreſe—Declaration of Independence Arrival of | 
Lord Howe from England—Battle of Long. een on 

. the Hari 4 the Bran 7% Commanders for * 776. 


8 1. Ir will be remembered that early in the ſummer of 1775 con- 
——— ” preſs had voted that the aſſemblies of the ſeveral colonies ſhould 
give inſtructions to their delegates relative to the independence of 
America. However premature ſuch a vote might be thought at 
that period by moderate men, the ſubſequent Tucceſs of the Ame- 
Tican arms had entirely overcome their objections to its tendency, 


and had paved the way for .another vote more r and more > ample 


- 


SN in its nature. i 
Ads of the On the fifteenth of May 1776 it was reſolved © to recommend to 
2 | 655 various aſſemblies and convèntions! in the United States of Ame- 
rica, where no form of government adequate to the exigencies of 
affairs had yet been adopted, to eſtabliſh ſuch a conſtitution as ſhould 
be moſt conducive to the public welfare and ſecurity.” » This vote 
was immediately publiſhed in the Penſylvania Gazette, with a pre- 
amble, ſtating that, as his Britannic majeſty had, with the con- 
currence of his * excluded the inhabitants of the colonies 
from his protection, it was deemed neceſſary and expedient to ſup- 
preſs and aboliſh the power and conſtitution which had been derived 
from that ſource. 
+ The aſſemblies of the colonies readily complied with the recom- 


mendations of congreſs, except Maryland, whoſe delegates, together 
With 
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ani — {eveded from 'ointls Wii, © 1 . 
d to poſſc 0 _ the. int that atimated the = 8 
'- for on "the day on i witch "the "Om 
phia, th” aſſembly of Virgints; 
; inftrRtelt their delegates to 
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e ee 1 r tendeney to t of congrels ; ap- 


pointing at the far e © time a committee to pre are the plan of, TY 


"They 
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provinces had i ited their delegates on che 2 ect of inde- ud act 
pendence. The cataſtrophe was now At hand and on the fourth of 
July 1776, America was ſevered | for ever from Great Britain by a . 


reſolution, which, after enume 1 ig grievatices' alre ready 


* T 


ſtated, declared, <« that, on account of the e King © of Great Britain £ 
having refuſed to redreſs them, the inhabitants of the Un ited Colo- 


2 


nies were thereby di and abſotved from all alle eglance, and 
"obedience to him.“ | e | 
„„ TE | Previouſly 
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a 0 5 r Preyi. uſly-to the, paſſing ner 18 been diſpetshed 
— tothe differ rent | ond it might be ra- 


* 76, | e ofer i Jud ame No raden | 


kiced , 


n | obliged them. to return bea, kth the e 


competed, te ratify; the important. x m. This: unanimity was 
in a great degree produced: by the pinto publications that, a * 


peared about this period. Of theſe the moſt diſtinguiſhed was a 
work entitled, Common Seale, che author Mr. Thomas Paine, wh. | 
has ſince rendered his name i famous on the theatre of Europe, 


and gf the, world. Such were the meaſures which 
adopted previouſſy to the arrival of lord Howe from England. 


e army Having now ſufficiently rec vered from the fatigue and 


| i "Þ | | 
3 2 Arrival of a 


˙õu55 q dae  produogditby: th in' Boſton, departed: 
= - | bow Eng- fax on , 5 pro . fn; 
Hock, to wait for the arrival of the reinforcements from Europe. 
ET It may not be unneteſfary to mention here; that it was the general | 
. apinidn that ſir William Howe ſhauld have gone to Long Ifl 
85 inſtead of Hallifax ; the ſoldiers might then have been ſupplied -from 
wat oct IPG with cattle, in ahundagce, and if there had been no tents 


11 


means have deen enahnd to o have opened the campaign 1 much earlier.. 
The army reached x Hook on the twenty- ninth of June. Ge- 


| neral Howe, who, h had, | been, there for ſome: time, had received. 
- * F Tryon, the governor of New. Vork, who; had 
been. obliged; to; take refuge on board a man of war, the fol- 

lowing, account | of dhe ſton. « of the /4 T IFAns, in that Pro- 

vince: 8 e 
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. Sou ah they might have been. hutted, as the Americans were, and by that. 
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' AMERICAN) WAR. 
| Hiring obtainec Amd ubted information that the Britin ArmA 


ments were to . directed againſt New York,” bse were endea- 


g iſland, 
d eaft rivers. To 


> = 


| 0 e. age = 2 0 th 
1 theſe impediments, chair 
various parts of the ch 


s of ſunken veſſels were laid in 
nnel. They had alſo magazines of warlike 
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ſtores, and a large train of KH In conſequence of this inform- 


ation, and certain that ſuccours fr. 


general Howe reſolved to waſte no more time at Sand Hook, but 
to proceed with the army to Staten «Iſland; ſituated oppo ite 


ay. Accordingly, on the third of July, he landed the troops on 
the Iſland eee ene the enemy abandoning it on his ap- 
proach. The troops thus landed,  confifted: of two battalions of 
light· infantry, two of n the fourth, fifth, tenth, ſeven- 
teenth, terenty- ſecond, twenty-thi 


\ England would ſoon arrive, 


d, twenty- ſeventh, thirty- fifth, 


„where he could watch the operations of the 


cirty-eigbeh, fortieth, forty- ſecond, forty-third, ach eee forty- 


3 


fifth, fotty-niath, fifty · ſecond, fifty-lifth, ſixty- third, and ſixty- fourth 
regiments of foot, and part of the forty- ſixth and ſeventy-firſt regi- 
ments, and the ſeventeenth regiment of light dragoons. 
beſides two companies of volunteers raiſed at Ne Vork, conſiſting of 
one hundred men each. The total amount was nine thouſand men. 
It had been determined to land on Long Iſland; but upon further 


wait for the arrival 


of the troops frem . * to land in the mean time upon £ 


Staten Iſland. _ | 
On the firſt af July lord Maker Ad- nE long-ex 


„ # 


from England, arrived at Sandy Hook; and thence 3 to 
Staten Ifland. The reinforcement brought from England amount- 
ed, with the troops already in America, to near thirty thouſand 
men. The late arrival of. this- reinforcement is to be particularly 
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89 a> . 


zected* ſuccours 


lamented, 
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2. therefore be ſufficiently apparent, has moſt i 
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P. lamented, becauſe, for ſome time "before: this p 
ington's army did not am. nin thouſand 3 alien 
two thouſand of whom were entirely d te ak arms. It muſt 
ant e 
would have accrued to the Britiſn cauſe if 515 carr npaigt had 
menced two- months earlier! chan it did. The American army Wart 
_ Them have been inevitably overwhelmed. by the ſuperiority of num 
ders and of rte to it. 80 n convinced w colonel 
3455 Read, the nerican adjutant at- gener 

that, in a letter to a ber of cong 
the American army to be leſs than ei ich thouſand 
« whom, from the EE to the private, were exceedingly diſcou- 
« couraged.” Lor had been PF ointed to. the command of 
the fleet deſtined to coſe ith his brother ; general Howe, 
with the unanimous appr 

ever may be thought of lord Howe as a naval commander, there 
was a certain hauteur and frigid ref in his deport ment that but 
in qualified him for the office of a elbe and a mediator between 
two contending parties, irritated againſt each other almoſt to a degree 
of madneſs. His lordſhip brought with him a commiſſion 
ſanctioned by parliament, empowering him and his brother 
to treat with the Americans. Their powers were ample 
and extenſive. They were inveſted with the ability of making 
peace or of continuing the war of receiving the ſubmiſſion of | 


all or any one of the coloniew—of pardoni ing or of pivots ing 
delinquents. 


At this period, the e Dr. Fr 


nen, Arn all of 


a, who had for. many years 


reſided in England as agent for the ne of Maſſachuſets and Pen- 


. fylvania, retiring to America ſoon after his diſmiſſion from his office 


of joint poſt-maſter-general of America, was a leading member of the 


congreſs, To him lord Howe e addreſſed a letter ſoon * his arrival. In 


/ 


„ — 5 | | — it 


ation of the people of England. What- - 


AMER 10 AN WAR. 


it he infor Al af the nature of K kis non; expreſſing, at the 4 


ſame time hopes that he would find in America the ſame diſpoſition 
for peace that he brought with him, and concluding with requeſt= 
ing his aid to accompliſh this deſired end. Dr. Franklin, in anſwer, 
informed his lordſhip, that, preparatory to any propoſitions of amity 
or peace, it would be required that Great Britain ſhould. acknow- 
ledge the independence of Ameriea, defray: tlie expences of the war, 


and indemnify; the colonies for burning their towns. This, hows 


ever, he ſtated to be only his own. opinion, and that what he had ſaid 
was not authoriſed by thoſe in whom the Americans had inveſted 
the power of peace or war. Lord Howe alſo- addrefled : a circular 
letter, accompanied with a declaration, to ſeveral of the late governors | 


of the-provinces, acquainting them with the power with Which he 


Theſe letters and the _—_ n were forwarded to con- 
grels, and publiſhed in the different newſpapers: At the ſame time 
his lordfhip/ opened a correſpondence n general A 
which produced no beneficial conſequence to the Britiſh cauſe, 


Lord Howe and his brother, unwilling to aecede to thoſe condi 
tions Which had been ſtated by Dr. Franklin to be the only terms 
that would be accepted, and ſeeing, from the declaration of independ- 
ence, and the vigorous preparations of the enemy, that nothing _ 
would de accepted, reſolved to commence hoſtilities immediately. 

© The er . under general Clinten, from the ſouthward, a 
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4 army, the campaign opened on the twenty-ſecond | 
of Augen A diviſion of four thouſand men, under he command 
of general Clinton, landed without oppoſition in Graveſend Bay, 
La Rand, tothe right of the: Narrows; their diſembarkation be- 
ing covered by tie frigates and two bomb-ketches: This diviſion 
baying landed without reſiſlanee, the reft of the army and artillerx 
were e alte landed. Tbe advanced party of the enemy fled at tlie aps 


1 of ib any, 8 fire, on their retreat, to all eke houſeband 


Not. IJ. 1 a 5 e granaries, 


— 
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+  granaries, and ſeeking refuge i in the woody heights that un I 
the way which the Engliſh were under the neceſſity ' of paſſing. 1 
The Engliſh poſſeſſed an extent, reaching from the Narrows through 
Graveſend and Utrecht. The Americans, to the number of fifteen | 
thouſand, were poſted on a peninſula, between Min Creek, a little f 
above Red Hook, and an elbow of the river, called Wallabach 7 
Bay. They had conſtructed ſtrong fortifications oppoſite to New 
York, from which they were ſeparated by the Eaſt River; at the 
diſtance of a mile. A line of intrenchment from the Mill Creek 
encloſed a large ſpace of ground, on which ſtood the American 1 
camp. This line was not only ſecured by abbatis, but flanked by 
ſtrong redoubts, and lined with ſpears or lances provided againſt * 
aſſault. From this poſt ten thouſand men, under the command of : 
general Putnam, were detached. Their object was to 'occupy the 
heights which obliquely interſected the iſland, and to defend againſt I 
the progreſs of the Engliſh, the defiles which led through thoſe hills. 
| Oppoſite the centre of Putnam's line ſtood, in the plain, the vil 
lage of Flat Buſh. To this town the Heflians, under general. De [ 
: Heiſter, were advances; occupying entirely the attention of thi 4 
Americans, and frequently ſkirmiſhing with their patrdes.. In the J 
mean time fir Henry Clinton and fir William Erſkine, having re- 
connoitred the poſition of the enemy, ſaw that it would. not be 3 ; | 
difficult matter to turn their left flank, whieh would either obligh J 
them to riſk an engagement, or to retire under manifeſt diſadvantage- 
This intelligence being communicated. to fir Wiltiam Howe, he con- 
ſented to make the attempt. Accordingly the right wing of tha 
Engliſh army moved, conſiſting of a ſtrong, advanced corps, com- ; 
manded by general Clinton, ſupported by the brigades under lord J 
Percy. The commander in chief himſelf marched with this corps, 
which quitted its camp at nine o'clock at night on the twenty-ſixths g 
of Auguſt, eroſſing the country, by Flat Lands, in 
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AMERICAN WAR. 


V over ths heights of Stils on che road to Bedfor 4 0 Ty . : 
j A This a the enemy had neglected to ſecure by detachments, on — 
4 -account of i its great diſtance. In order to watch it, however, chey 
ent out occaſional patroles of cavalry : But one of theſe being in- 
pted by a Britiſh advanced guard, the paſs was gained without 
. any en being communicated to the Americans. At nine o'clock * — oF * 
. | in the morning the Britiſh paſſed the heights and reached Bed- or Brooklyn. 
ford. An attack was immediately begun on the enemy's left; 
on made but a feeble reſiſtance, and retired from the woody grounds 
= * to their lines, into which they threw themſelves in evident confu- 
4 I bon. It is to be lamented that this advantage was not purſued; for 
in the confuſion into wich the enemy were thrown by the ra- 
a. warch of the Engliſh army, a moſt deciſive victory would have 1 
* undoubtedly accrued to the Britiſh arms. The works of the ene > & 2a 
could not have reſiſted an attack, when it is conſidered that it might F 
- have been made by that part of the army under ſir William Howe, 4 
which had not been engaged, and which therefore poſſeſſed a ma- 
nifeſt ſuperiority over troops fatigued by conteſt, exhauſted 80 hard | 1 
| khour and diſheartened by partial defeat, To. =: 
As ſoon as the firing on the enemy's left was heard, general De HeiC: — 
tor; with a column of Heſſians from Flat Buſh, attacked the centre of 
che Americans. After a warm engagement the enemy was routed and 
5 driven into the woods, with the loſs of three pieces of cannon. The 
KB 8 left column, led by general Grant, advancing from the Narrows by the 


1 edge of the bay, in order to divert the attention of the enemy from „ 
une principal attack on the right, about midnight fell in with their ä 
= : advanced guard, ſtationed at a ſtrong paſs, which, however, they im- - 
8 mediately abandoned, and retired to a very advantageous poſt, where AA 


* they kept their ground. On the advancement of the Engliſh, Aa 
furious cannonade commenced on both ſides, which was continued 
* with unceaſing perſeverance till the enemy heard che firing at Bed- 
3 0 1 ford. 
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268 . : 7 ki "vi P. ford. The Americans in this quarter did not attempt to. retire ani} 


| they received news of the total rout of the reſt of their army. Ap- 
prehenſive then of being unable to regain their lines, they made a 
. fudden movement to ſecure a retreat, by croſſing a morals to Mill 
—— Creek, which covered the right of their works. But this movement 
Z was made in much diſorder and confuſion; general Grant, however, 
did not take adequate advantage of it, for had he moved rapidly to 
the' edge of the moraſs, through which, and over a mill-dam, the 
principal part of them eſcaped, the greateſt number of the detach- 
ment, as well as of thoſe who fled from Flat Bulk, ſt baren 
1 | been drowned or taken priſoners. 4 5 
i Wh: „ Ikhhhus ended the operations of the day: Viddory w Was \ 00 
. FR 3 tte fide of the Engliſh; but it was not ſo deciſive as it might have 
ES been, owing to the maden impoſed by the commander in chief. 
Wo Ĩube loſs of the An ; was great. Two thouſand were either 
Wh | | killed on the field, ane or taken priſoners: And. among the 
. 18 en Sullivan, Udell, and lord Sterling. The Maryland 
3 ; 3 Tat | . regiment. ſuffered moſt ſeverely, having loſt upwards- of two hundred 
TOUS = 10 oy and ſixty men; which was much regretted, as that regiment Was 
1 compoſed of young men of the beſt families in the country. The 
royal army took fix pieces of braſs ordnance. The loſs. on the part 
of the Engliſh did not exceed three * ee in killed and wounded; 
of which number between ſixty and ſeventy were killed. Among 
| 5 the killed was lieutenant-colonel Grant, of the fortieth regiment ; | 
WR among the wounded, lieutenant-colonel Monckton. The Britiſh. 
WEE, |  -troops, on this occaſion, diſplayed great activity and valour: So im- 
petuous was their courage, that it was not without difficulty that 
they could be reſtrained from attacking the American lines; and 
| had they been permitted to go on, in the judgment of moſt men, 
Auguſt. including fir William Howe himſelf, they would have carried them. 
| But,“ ſays the general, as it was apparent that the lines muſt 
. | 33 e e 
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\ 5 1 4 af *x 4 
4 * 2 


but in ſeveral 


# henme ours, at a ae ee As by regular approaches, 'I C HA P. 
„ would not riſk. the loſs that might have been ſuſtained in the — 


* aſſault, and ordered them back to a hollow r out of che 9 


| On the evening of the "ences ind, our 1 1 in 
front of the enemy's lines; and on the twenty- eighth broke ground 
about ſix hundred yards from one of the redoubts on the left. The 
Americans, finding that it was impoſſible to maintain their poſt on 
Long Ifland, evacuated their lines on the twenty-ninth, and made 
good cheir retreat to New York. At firſt the wind and tide were both 
urable to the Americans ; nor was it thought poſſible that. 
they could have effected their retreat on the even ng of the twenty- 
ninth, until about eleven o'clock, the wind ſhifting, and the ſea be- 
coming more calm, the boats were enabled to paſs.” Another re- 
markable circumſtance was, that on Long Iſland hung a thick fog, „„ 9 
which prevented the Britiſh troops from diſcovering the operations 5 
of the enemy; while on the ſide of New Vork the atmoſphere was 
perfectly clear. The retreat was effected in thirteen hours, though 
nine thouſand men had to paſs over the river, beſides held: 2 
ammunition, proviſiens, cattle, horſes, and carts. 8 
The circumſtances of this retreat were particularly glorious. to the 
Americans. They had been driven to the corner of an iſland, where 2 
they were hemmed! in within the narrow ſpace of two ſquare miles. N : 4 
In. their front was an encampment of near twenty thouſand. men; in 
their rear, an arm of the tea, a mile wide, which they could not croſs, GE 
abarkations.. withſtanding theſe difficulties, they _ 1 


ſecured a retreat without the ** of 2 man. The pickets of the 

Engliſh army arrived only in time to fire. upon their rear-guard; al- 
ready too far removed from the ſhore to receive any damage. Sir 
William Howe had early intelligence ſent him of the retreat of the 
| : 5 Americans; 
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Americans; but a onfderable. time had lapſed uber a purſuit 
was ordered. Sir William Howe at length, however, deſired lord 
Percy to order a. purſuit ;- but it was too late. The enemy had 
effected their retreat, which was rendered leſs hazardous from 
the want of frigates in the Eaſt River between Long Iſland and New 


Vork. Had any armed ſhips been ſtationed there, it would have been 
| " impoſſible for them to have made their eſcape. The Eaſt River is deep 


enough for a ſeventy-four gun ſhip to ride at anchor. Waſhington 
thought himſelf happy in getting ſafe with his papers from Long 


| Ifland, having crofſed to New York in a ſmall boat. Had two or 


even one frigate moored as high up as Red- Hook, as che Phoenix 
and Roſe men of war had done before, the one carrying forty-four | 
guns, and the other twenty-eight, the retreat of the Ameri cans 


would have been cut off moſt completely; and indeed ſo decided 5 


were the Americans themſelves in this opinion, that, had only a 
5 ſingle frigate been ſtationed in the Eaſt River, they muſt 


have ſurrendered at diſcretion. It is to be obſerved, that in the 


very ſame boats in which the Americans eroſſed from New Vork to 


Long Iſland, they re- croſſed after their defeat from Long Iſland to 
New York, the boats having lain for three days on the Long 
Ifland ſhore in readineſs to carry them off. Now it is evident that 
this ſmall craft, by the above en, ien have been 1. 
n deſtroyed. _ 


In reviewing the actions of men, the hiſtorian | is 10 at a 106 to 


conjecture the ſecret cauſes that gave them birth. It cannot be de- 


nied but that the American army lay almoſt entirely at the will af 


the Engliſh. That they were therefore ſuffered to retire in ſafety, 


has by ſome been attributed to the reluctance of the commander in 
chief to ſnhed the blood of a people ſo nearly allied to that ſource | 
from whencc he derived all his authority and power. We are rather | 

_ inclined 


AMEAIcAR war.” 


inclined to Ae this idea,” and to ſuppole motives of miſtaken C 1 FP. 


policy, than to leave ground for an imagination that the eſcape 


of the Americans reſulted from any want of exertion on the 
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part of fir William Howe, or deficiency in the military ſciene. 


He might poſſibly have conceived that the late victory would 
produee a revolution in ſentiment capable of terminating the 


war without the extremity which | it appeared to be, Ou al 


poſſibility of doubt, in his power to enforce. 

About this time a reinforcement arrived under the- aide of 
ſir George Collier, after a very 1 paſſage, becaſioned 10 their 
too late departure from England. N 

The Engliſh army, being now in poſſeſſion of "FO iſtand, com- 
manded New Vork; and Governor's Ifland, being of courſe no 


longer tenable by the enemy, was alſo evaeuated on the night of 
the thirtieth of Auguſt. Two brigades of Heſſians, and one Britiſh 


brigade, being leſt at Bedford, the reſt of the army was poſted at New 
Town, Hell Gate, Buſhwick, and Fluſhing. On that part of Long 
land. oppoſite Horan's Hook, where: the enemy had. thrown up. a 
ſtrong work, two batteries were erected. This work. commanded: 


Hell Gate, a paſſage between the iſlands: of Buchanan, Montreſor, 


and the Two Brothers, inte the Sound which ſeparates Long Ifland 
from New York. and the Connecticut fhore. The Engliſh bat- 


teries in a ſhort time not only ſilenced the fire of the enemy 


but 25 entively, th 
| defenſible, - - 2, | 


In the Sound 2 are VER | fall iſlzads, Ps, 83 5 
Buchanger which are only uſeful inaſmuch as they can awe 


veſſels paſſing through the Sound. Of theſe the Engliſh took 


poſſeſſion; and thus. Was all communication. with mow York Pre- 


| * „ ee eee e 
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— on and diſpatched to Philadelphia at. his own. . in terer thr fil : 


the part of 


the Britiſh 
commanders 


_—_ peace. 


would depute a committee to learn whether his lordſhip: Rad abtho- 


mit ſome propoſitions to congrebs.., In thpſe propoſitions lord 
Howe expreſſed-a wiſh. to enter into, conferences, wi ith-; ſeveral; mot 
derate members of congreſs, not as deputies from an.  indepent 

ſtate, but as private gentlemen of influence in the different colonies, 
In theſe conferences preliminaries were to; be ſettled; on Which an 


accommodation of the differenees between the twe countries was to 
be founded. As an, inducement td eongreſg fo comply with theſe 
propoſitions, it was ſtrongly inſiſted that ſd favoufable a eriſis as the 


preſent would not again occur ; inaſmuch | ag neither party had 
been reduced to a ſtate of humiliation. by compulſory mehüa, nor 
to a rastlos where aſſent or ruin was che only alternative: 


| The reſs, in reply to this meſſage; ac quiinted his lordſhip that 


7 It was inconfiſtent with their dignity to ſend any of their members. to 


confer with him in a private capacity; and fequeſted that” they . 


rity to treat with perſons commiſſioned by congrbſs, and that they 
would receive what propdfals he was eommanded 'to offer. Ab fd. 
ingly a committee, conſiſting of Dr. Benjamin ranklin, Meſſrs: 
John Adams and Edward Rutledge; . to Wait on lord 
Howe at Staten Iſland. No:advantape could be expected to lacerue 
tothe mother couiiry from ſuch a oo mattse; the members of it 


being men whoſe principles were violent in the extreme, and who 


ſdught every opportunity of reducing che parent flate te lumiliat- 
ing and mortifying ſituations: In- the outfet of the edtiference lord | 
Howe ſtilh adhered 10 the ?@nterits hof the meſſage carried to con- 


arch by general. Sulſtvan, iz. that though his powers: did: not 
extend ſo far as to treat with the above gentlemen, as · a cbmmittee 


nr po I geputed 


| AMERICAN WAR. 


« deputed by congr 
« ſultation on the means of reconciling the differences between Great 
« Britain and America with any gentleman of influence and im- 

en a 


| committee i 


theleſs they withed to hear any propoſals he might have te make. 


His lordſhip then informed them that the moſt ardent wiſh of the | 
king and government of Great Britain, was, to put an end to the 


diffenſions at preſent exiſting between the parent-ſtate and the colo- 


nies. To accompliſh this deſire, every act of parliament which had 
been thought obnoxious to the latter ſhould undergo a reviſal, and 
every juſt cauſe of complaint ſhould be removed, if the latter would 
declare her wanne, to ſubmit to- che . of the . 50 | 


g vernment. 5 


In reply to this offer he . declared, OR an nn 95 | 


-of Great Britain could not now be ex- 


_ clared herſelf inde : 
her, and thereby rendered i 


till che former had denounced war againſt 
uch a declaration indiſpenſably neceſſary. 


Beſides, even if congreſs wiſhed to replace America in her former | 
ould not carry theſe wiſhes into execution; for the 


ſituation, the cc 


declaration of independence had been made in conſequence of the 


In * 243 


congregated \ voice of the whole people, by whom alone it could be 


invalidated and aboliſhed. | But. though. the Americans eld not 
VF 435 to 


Vor. I. 


ad ſoon as his lordſhip had made this declaration, the 


I him that they ſhould not act in any other 
character than ths with which congreſs had inveſted them : Never- 


alled to his lordſhip's remembrance the many pe- 
titions \ thas © had boon preſented by the colonies to parliament and the 
king, all of which, particularly the laſt, had been treated with dif. 
reſpe& and contempt. They reminded him that it was not Ame 
rica that had ſevered herſelf from Great Britain; but Great Britain | 
that had ſeparated herſelf from America. The latter had never de- 


, 


ſs, yet he was empowered to enter into a con- C H A P. 


1 Ty 


1 


202 | | HISTORY OF THE e 
A HA! P. to return adn the domination of Login, yet they. were willing 
& | — to enter into any treaty that ſhould be deemed advantageous to both 
VER countries. From this declaration of the committee, it required very 
little penetration to diſcover that America was reſolved to enter into 
no accommodation; but to procure the acknowledgment of her in- 
dependence by force. Immediately therefore on being furniſhed 
with this anſwer, lord "Howe put an end to the conference. 1 | 
| When the deputies returned to congreſs they made the, following 

| report: — That! it Was their opinion that lord Howe 8 commiſſion 
did not contain any other powers than thoſe of granting pardons, 
and of receiving all, or any one, of the colonies into the protection 
« of the Britiſh government, upon ſubmiſſion. With regard to treat- 
ing with congreſs, the commiſſioners were totally ſilent, on account 
of their being forbidden to acknowledge the authority of that aſ⸗- 
« ſembly, and empowered only to treat with the' members of it in 
their private characters, as men of abilities, weight, or importance.“ | 

| The commiſſioners being therefore thus limited in their powers, 
ys no firm reliance could be placed on any terms they might 

+ propoſe or accede to. Though lord Howe had been thus unſuc- 
ceſsful in his propoſitions to the congreſs committee, he thought it 
neceſſary to publiſh a declaration to the people of America, wherein, 
after glancing at the anſwer returned by that committee to his offers 

of reconciliation, he acquainted them that the parent-ſtate was 

willing to receive into its boſom and protection all who might be 
willing to return to their former ſubmiſſion and obedience. His 
lordſhip was certainly induced to adopt this meaſure from the con- 

viction that a maj ority of the inhabitants of men? were ade. 


* It was confidently afſerted at Philadelphia that Mr. Rutledge; upon his returns declared 
_ that the whole of what had paſſed between lord Howe and the committee had not t been a: 
public, i. e. the whole of what been offered by lord Howe. | | 
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| AMERICAN WAR : 
ly in favour of entering'into an accommodation of the differences 
between the two Powers; ; and this conviction was by no means 
ill-founded, This declara tion however produced but little effect, 


ment of the independence of America had acquired the ſole ma- 


nagement of affairs, and had concentered in themſelves all the 
pos and reſources of the rant „ a Cty pk 


„ 


for thoſe who reſolved to accede to nothin ng ſhort of an acknowledg- 
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be Wea e retreat, 45 the E "eli hg 555 ; oe 7 of New a 
York—The Americans greatly di iſbeartened.— Deſgn to burn New 
York pert executed Various, ee of Waite "OW: 


Comer now that all gedit meaſures would be incffeQual, 
lord Howe reſolved to adopt other meaſures. It has been be- 
fore ſaid that when the provincial forces retreated from Long Iſland 
they took ſhelter in New Tork. Here they employed themſelves in 
erecting batteries, and throwing up intrenchments, in order to 
. annoy the Britiſh ſhipping. Both armies were divided by the Eaſt + 
River, the breadth of which, at this part, was about thirteen hun- 
dred yards. Aſter a long and ſevere cannonade it was reſolved to 
make a deſcent on the iſland on which New York ſtands. To pre- 
vent their intentions from being diſcovered by the enemy, five ſhips 
of war moved higher up the Eaſt River, while, on the fifteenth of 
September, ſeyeral fat-bottomed boats were employed i in landing the 
troops. ay 5 | LE e 
The firſt diviſion, conſiſting of four thouſand men under 8 
Clinton, landed on New Vork iſland, at a place called Kipp's Bay, 


about three miles from the town, and took poſt on a height called the 


Inclenberg. The enemy were at this time in poſſeſſion of very ad- 
vantageous ground and powerful intrenchments : , Nevertheleſs, they 


not only refrained from oppoſing the Engliſh, but abandoned their 


works on account of the furious cannonade of the five men of war 


A | 5 appointed 
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ede en! wb \difembatkation of the tradps, As the dif. TI HA * 1 
ferent diviſions, landed they poſted themſelves on the high grounds „ 
that ſtretch in an aſcending direction from the Ra-ſbore, At le 
fame time a detachment of Heſſian 8 advanced to New York, 

and in their way fell in with a party of the enemy retreating v 
the paſs at Blo Dale. A kirmiſh enſued, in which the Bri- Arge ; 
tiſh were vieorious, and the Americans loft a brigadier-general and =_ * | 
| ſeveral other officers. About the ſame time another detachment 'of akepolic | 
the Britiſh troops made a movement to the right, in order to attack Tork 1 
a large body of the enemy, who, however, on the approach of the 
Engliſh, retreated to the main body of the American army Ka - 
Morris's Heights. No attempt being made to defend New York, i C˙1i 26 1 
was W nur e n of by the Engliſh. General Waſhington's army, 1 1 
at this period, amounted to twenty-three thouſand men, but moſt of 


cy raw, undiſciplined, and ill provided with neceſſaries. 


Ney York i is ſiruated i in an ifland about fifteen miles in lenge; 
but not more than two in breadth; on which account the Engliſh 
were enabled to extend their camp quite acroſs the ifland, on the 
part fartheſt from the town. The enemy were poſted oppolite to 
them, and in ſuch an advantageous manner that any attack upon 
them would have been dangerous and imprudent. General Waſh- i El 
ington had ſtationed four thoufand five hundred men in New York, ä 
which he withdrew on the approach of the Britiſh army; fix thou - „ 
ſand five hundred at Haerlem ; and twelve thouſand at a place call- 
ed King's Bridge, which he had fortified i in order to ſecure a re- 
treat, in caſe he ſhould be under the neceſſity of relinquiſhing his 
preſent ſituation, to the continent. And indeed it was peculiarly 
fortunate for the enemy that they were thus, in a manner, ſecure 
from attack, as their ardour had viſibly declined ſince their defeat 
on Long Iſland. A pauſe Was neceſſary in order to enable them to 
recover their former ſpirit. N 


The 


} 


_— 
The Ameri- 


can army 
greatly diſ- 
e 


1 


HIS TO RY or THE 


The check at Long Illand, and the expulficn ow: New rorks 
> the American troops greatly. They apprehended every 
ching, and were in great deſpair. The militia were impatient to 


return, and totally diſobedient to orders. : They went off by half, 
and in ſome inſtances by whole, regiments. What was called their „ 


flying g camp was literally ſo. Ravages were committed not only by 


. privates, but, among the New Englanders, by officers. © Almoſt 


every villany and raſcality,” a gentleman of the army“ wrote to 
ais friend, © was» daily practiſed with impunity. Unleſs ſome 


* ſpeedy and effectual means of reform are adopted by congreſs, our 
& cauſe will be loſt. As the war muſt be carried on ſyſtematically, 


« you muſt eſtabliſh your army upon a permanent footing, and give 
«© yourofficers good pay, that they may be, and ſupport the character of, 
< gentlemen, and not be driven, by a ſcanty allowance, to the low and 
6 dirty arts which many of them practiſe, to filch the public of more 


2m money than all the amount of the difference of pay. It is not 


4 ſtrange that there ſhould be a number of bad officers in * eon 
4 tinental ſervice, when you conſider that many of them were 


« .choſen by their own men, who elected them, not from a regard to 
merit, but from the knowledge they had of their being ready to 
e aſſociate with them on the footing of equality.” It was fometimes 


«the caſe, that, when a company was forming, the men would 


e chuſe thoſe for officers who conſented to throw their pay into a: 
joint ſtock with the privates, from which captains, lieutenants, 


< enſigns, ſerjeants, corporals, drummers, and privates, drew equal 


&« ſhares. Can it then be wondered at, that a captain ſhould be tried 
« and broken for ſtealing his ſoldiers. blankets? or-that another 


e officer ſhould be found, ſhaving his men in the face of characters 


4 2 diſtiaQion ? With an LO" of force beforne #0: a ſecret Ms: 


7 3 


* General Rand. in a letter to a member of covgrels, ted July 4th, TY 
2 behind, 


„„ AMERICAN WAR; 


75 behind, we- fnnd. on a point of, land with fix thouſand: old 


„ troops, if a year's ſervice can unde them to that name, and 
4 about ſiſteen hundred new. levies. of this province; many diſ- 


4 affected, and more doubtful. In this ſituation we are. Every man 


«in the army, from the general to the private (acquainted with 
00 our true ſituation) i 18 exceedingly diſcouraged. Had I known the 
« true- poſture of affairs, no conſideration would have tempted me 


« to have taken an active part in this ſcene : And this ſentiment is 


0 univerſal. _ General Howe is ſufficiently ſtrong, conſidering the 
« goodneſs: of his troops, to make a ſucceſsful attempt on the 


„Americans; but being in daily expectation of reinforcements 


The J elde, b. too, o, prevailed dab, the wilds, RE 
ſouthern troops, Their reflections on each other were mutual and 
equally illiberal. Their variances were ſo great, that the Penſylva- 


nians and New Englanders would as ſoon have fought each other as 
the enemy. Officers of all ranks were indiſcriminately treated with 


the greateſt ſcurrility and abuſe, for no other reaſon than that they 


were born on this or that ſide of Hudſon s River; juſt as formerly, 


in England, violent diſputes were carried on between the inha- 
bitants of the ſouth and thoſe of the north ſide of the Trent. 


As ſoon as the Engliſh had taken poſſeſſion of New York, gene- 5 


ral Howe, and ſome other general officers, repaired to the houſe of 
a Mrs. Murray, with whom they remained in converſation ſo long, 


that general Putnam, with three thouſand five hundred men, was 
enabled to make good his retreat to the main body of the American | 


army. But delay is not the only error imputable to the comman- 


der in chief in this tranſaction. It has been mentioned that the 


American army was poſted at Haerlem and King's Bridge: Its po- 
ſition at this little place was for the purpoſe of ſecuring a retreat 
to 


AP. 
vil. 


VF 
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went, would the bree t afairs ddl 1. a/meaſure 
1 Fun bef Instead, . erefore, of directing his de to: New 
Vork, fir William Howe ought to have thrown his wes rund 
King s Bridge, by which means he would have hemmec e whole 
American army j and ſuch a ſtep was not at all reden. when 
we conſider the extent t of che e e and 1 Jurces ag | 
| Vientto his will, „„ ET hs 
September. On the morning 4 the Gxteeth of "DONA 2 e 10 
ſent out from the main body of the Americans to a wood facing the 
RON | left flank of the Engliſh army. Three companies of our light-infan- 
CE 8 try were diſpatched to diſlodge them. The enemy, with a ſeeming 
3 „ intention of retreating tothe main body, retired into the interior parts 
wa of the wood, where they were reinforced by another detachment ; 'K 
2 = , Which made itneceflary that the remainder ofthe light-infantry, wit 
RE 34. 4c: »» forty- ſecond eee ſhould be ſent to ſupport ne 
| nies that were engaged. The action was carried on by reinforce ict s 
on both ſides, and became very warm. The enemy, however, poſſeſſed | 
. p + great advantage from the circumſtance. of engaging” within half a : 
| mile of their intrenched camp, whence they could be fapplied with 
. freſh troops as often as occafion required. Victory, nevertheleſs, was 
on the part of the loyaliſts; ; and the Americans retreated _ the 
Joly, of three hundred killed and wounded, 54 a 
>" The Engliſh encampment, it has been faid, beten dete the 
iſland, on each fide of which were ſtationed ſhips of war, in order to 
ſecure che right and left flanks. The e ſaw the advantage of 
this diſpoſition of the ſhipping, and attempted to make ſome im- 
preffion | on it by ſending down four fire-ſhips, which, - however, by 
the frilfulneſs of the commanders of the Engliſh veſſels, were 
Deägn to prevented from doing any damage. It had been reſolved by the 
e Americans, i in caſe the Engliſh ſhould obtain poſſeſſion of New York, 


Vork partly | 
executed, to Ie fire to it in ſeveral Fact previous to he evacuation of it by 


41 | 
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and paſſed Fort and in 511 0 5 
North River. Thus it ie ſufficiently apparent that the Americans © 
Could not pöſſibiy have elfected * netfodd without hazarding a battle, 
B unleſs; indeed, they were to be permitted to retire to the continent 
in as fecure and uninterrupted a manner as they did from Long 
Iſland to New Vork, The Americans themſelves began to entertain 
ſerious alarms for their ſafety; for on the day the Engliſh landed, 
their main body moved off, in order to avoid being blockaded in the 
iſland. This movement eee with general Lee, who had re- 
cently: arrived from South Carolina, and whoſe abilities and ſueceſs 
| had rendered his opinion of men weight and importance. But this 
W meaſure, to which the American army undoubtedly: owed. its ſafety, 
was adopted contrary to the original plan of general Waſhing- 
ton. The cireumſtances of it are as follow: When the Britiſh 
3 army landed at Frog's Neck, Waſhi liarangued his officers, and 
told them, that they muſt retreat no farther, but decide the 
fate of America on that ground. The ground on which they were 
then entrenched, extended in front of King's Bridge. General Lee 
came up ſoon after, and having learnt what had paſſed, remon- | 
ſtrated againſt ſo abſurd a determination. He repreſented that the 
Britiſh would infallibly hem Waſhington's army round with ſuch a 
chain of works, as would reduce him to the neceſſity of ſurrender- 
ing through famine, without expoſing them to the hazard of a 
battle. Lee's repreſentations fi ed; and the American ay 
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4 


immediately refolved' to quit ſo dangerous a poſition. 
On the eighteenth. of October, the Britiſh troops re-embarking Oftober 18. 

7. proceeded along the coaſt to Pell's-Point,, where they ought to have 
landed originally; and diſemharked there without difficulty. Soon . 
after cheir landing a ſharp ſkirmiſh happened in an attempt to dil -.- : 
lodge the enemy. from a narrow paſs, at which they had taken poſt 
with a ſtrong corps. Notwithſtanding their advantageous ſituation, 

Ee 2 | the 
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Long Iſland from the continent. Here they were joined by the 
ſecond diviſion of foreign troops that had arrived from England, | 
| under the command of general Knyphauſen. The American army 
was now in a diſagreeable ſituation. The ſoldiers were very poorly 
_ clothed, and a ſcarcity of proviſions among them had been followed 
by much illneſs. Nor, amidſt theſe diſadvantages, was their poſition 
either ſecure or eligible in other reſpects. Their ſole reſource was 


of war that they ſhould extend themſelves! into a long line behind 


tion, ſtretehed along the ground parallel to that on which the Britiſh 
troops were marching ; from King's Bridge on the right, to White 


fortifying a camp for the Americans, which uy ret ths 


Oct. 28. a 


The battle of 
White Plains. 


. Uhe Americans retire W Ih confilcrayte/ loſs: / wf were 
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killed and wounded on the ſide of the Engliſh. e e 
On the twenty-firſt of October the main di viſion of this Bri 
Wn moved to New Rochelle, fituated on the ſound that div ides 


to avoid action: For which reaſon it was determined in a council 


the Brunx, well ſecured by works thrown up in front, to command 
every ford. The provincial army, in conſequence: of this determina- 


Plains on the left. The two armies were ſeparated by a deep river 
called the Brunx, already mentioned. The rear of the Britiſh: was 
covered by the Sound, not far diſtant. With this relative ar- 
rangement the armies. moved ſlowly towards the White Plains, 
where, on the eaſtern ſide of the Brunx, a detachment had 'been 


with their whole army on the twenty- ſixth. 
The royal army, in two columns, tut FRY its encampment | 
near Ward's Houſe, on the banks of the Brunx ; fir William Howe 
accompanied the left column, fir Henry Clinton commanded. the 
right. As they approached the White Plains, the right column fell in 
with ſeveral bodies of the enemy: And thoſe bodies, ſharply driven 
back, propagated a conſiderable alarm in the enemy's camp. When 
our troops arrived within about three quarters of a mile of the 
Americans, | 


Rare 
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Americans, they 1 had a diſtinct view. of their whole boy. They S H A r. x 
were encamped on a long ridge of hill, the brow of which was 2 ; 
covered with lines haſtily thrown up. A bend of the Brunx protected "INS 
their right flank, and by another turning in its courſe enveloped alſo 
the rear of their right wing. Farther ſtill, the point of the hill on the 
enemy's right, exceedingly ſteep and rocky, was covered by a ſtrong 
abbatis in front of the entrenchment. The left of the enemy was rather 
refuſed to the line in which the Br itiſh troops approached them, ſo 
that they could not judge of it with great accuracy ; but it appeared 
to be poſted in very broken ground, difficult to be aſſailed, and fur- 
niſhing a ſecure retreat. The weakeſt part was the centre. The 
| flope of the hill was very gradual in the direction of the road by 
the Court Houfe. The lines were by no means formidable, not 
being fraized; and the rockineſs of the ſoil prevented the ditch from 
being made of any troubleſome depth. The Britiſh had in the field 
thirteen thouſand effective men. The enemy's force was ſaid to 
exceed twenty thouſand, but was not probably above ſeventeen or 
eighteen thouſand: Nor was a great part of this force any other 
than a looſe-militia 3 nor had the continental regiments yet acquired 
the character which they afterwards attained from continued and 
more ſucceſsful ſervice, Had an aſſault been made on the centre of 
the enemy's works, defeat would have been deſtruction to the _— 
ricans. The whole of their right wing muſt have fallen into the ms 
power of the Britiſh army; for the Brunx not. being paſſable in that I 
part, cut off their retreat, and victory was to be reaſonably expect- EET, 
ed, not only from the valour of our troops, but from the confuſion 
of the enemy. This indeed was obvious beyond example. When 
our army came in fight their tents were ſtanding. The hurry f 
ſtriking them, and of loading the waggons with the baggage, toge- 
ther with the movement of troops backward and forward, in. evi- 
dent uncertainty of purpoſe, gave an extraordinary picture of alarm. 
During 
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attack little leſs rough than what an aſſault on the enemy's - a. £ H AP. 


3 . might be conceived to be: And victory, being obtained, was not 


followed by a ſingle advantage. The Americans remained e 
in their entrenchments. | 

On the part of the Brit itiſh, it became neceflhry to ſuſtain the woors 
which had taken poſſeſſion of the hill; and as this occaſioned a dif- 
ficulty of co-operation between the left and right wing of our army, 
it was obvious that the latter could no longer expediently attempt 


preparations were made for attacking the enemy's camp, doubts 
| were entertained .concerning the wiſdom of carrying the .meaſure 


into execution; as the Americans had recovered their ſpirits, and 
had aſſiduouſſy ſtrengthened their works. A rain of uncommon vio- 
lence, during the whole night, made the ground ſo flippery that it 
was thought it could not be poſſible to mount the face of the hill: 
And, for that profeſſed reaſon, the intended aſſault was laid aſide. 
On the night of the twenty-eighth of October the Britiſh troops 
lay on their arms, and encamped next day with the left wing in the 


field of battle, and the right extending from the other ſide of the 


Bruns; which poſition enabled them to make a front parallel to a 
certain extent with that of the enemy. In the mean time the Ame- 
ricans, who ſtudiouſly avoided being reduced to the neeeſſity of a 
Pitched battle, employed themſelves in ſtrengthening their lines. 


On the thirtieth, four battalions from Vork Ifland, and two from 


3 the Maroneck Poſt, having reinforced the Britiſh army, a diſpoſition 


was made for the attack of the enemy's lines on the ſucceeding 


morning. This reſolution, however, was abandoned, on account 


of rainy and tempeſtuous weather, as already mentioned. On the 


| thirty-firſt, the weather proved fine about noon, but the commander 
in chief did not think proper to put his: former intentions in execu- 


tion. The enemy had rendered their lines ſufficiently ſtrong to 
reſiſt 
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FO, „ 355 reſiſt an attack, but being informed by a deſerter that che Brieich 


army would march againſt them the next morning, they evacuated 
their lines on the morning of the firſt of September; and retired 
acroſs the Crotton river to North Caſtle, ſetting! fire} in their retreat, 
to all the houſes on White Plains. Their poſition was now ſo ad- 
vantageous, that any attack on them muſt have proved unſucceſsful, 
for the river Crotton ſtretched along their front, and their rear was 
defended by woods and heights. Convinced that it was part of the 
8 enemyp's ſyſtem ſtudiouſly to avoid an action, and that their know- 
1 ledge of the country enabled them to execute this ſyſtem with ad- 

vantage, general Howe reſolved to ceaſe an ineffectual purſuit, and 

employ himſelf in the reduCtion of King's Bridge and Fort Wafh- 

ington. This laſt poſt was of the utmoſt importance, inaſmuch as 

it ſecured an immediate intercourſe with the Jerſey ſhore, to Fort 

5 Lee, and effectually obſtructed the navigation of the North River. 
I] | It was ſituated on the weſtern ſide of New York Iſland, at a ſmall 
diſtance from King's Bridge, and almoſt oppoſite | to Fort Lee, The 

fortifications were in good order, but its principal. ſtrength confiſted 

1 ä in its ſituation; for it could not be approached without expoſing the 
beſiegers to a heavy fire from the garriſon, and the works and lines 
by which it was ſurrounded. Senſible of the importance of this 
poſt, the Americans 'had garriſoned it with three thouſand 
men, under the command of colonel Magaw, a gentleman pe- 
culiarly fitted for the truſt repoſed in him. He was brave, ge- 
nerous, and humane; his manners engaging, and his educa- 
tion liberal. He was a native of Penſylvania and the former part 
of his life had been ſpent in the profeſſion of the law. As ſoon, 
however, as the diſturbances commenced, he offered his ſervices to 
congreſs; whom he ſerved with zeal and fidelity, that could * reſult 
only from a conviction that the cauſe for which he fought was the 


cauſe of liberty and independence. On the hftcenth of November, 
| „ x. We 
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- the Engliſh batteries being completed, a ſummons was ' ſent to the 


garriſon'to furrender, on. pain of being put to the ſword. © Before 
officer of rank, that this menace would determine Waſhington! to 


withdraw the garriſon or reinforce it, which latter he did; and returned 
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for anſwer, that he would defend it to che laſt- extremity. It was 


determined therefore io cd 
mornirig. The army was divided into four parts. The firſt, on 


the ſide of King's Bridge, under general Knyphauſen; conſiſted of 


nmence a vigorous" attack" upon it next 


five thouſand Heſſians. The ſecond contained the guards and light- 


infantry, under general Matthews, together with two battalions 


of grenalliers and the! thir rty-chird regiment, commanded- by lord 
Cornwallis: This diviſion was to land at- Haerlem Creek, in chirty 


fat-bottomed boats, which, for that purpoſe, had paſſed up the 
North River in the night. The third diviſion, compriſing the 
forty-ſecond- regiment,” was intended to make a feint in batteaux 
upon the left, between the enemy's lines, towards New Fork. 
The fourth diviſion, under the command of lord Percy, was to 
attack in front of the lines above Haerlem Plain. Lord Howe 


attended the operations of the laſt body. Soon after day-break, on 


the fifteenth, the cannonadirig began, and continued with great 
fury on both ſides till noon. The Heſſians, under the command of ge- 


neral Knyphauſen, then filed off in two columns; one of which, led 
by colonel Ralle; aſcended a hill circuitouſly, not without much toil. 


They gained however the ſummit: of it, and penetrating through the 
advanced works of the enemy, formed within a hundred yards of 
the eovered- way of the front. The'ſeebnd: column, commanded by 
general Knyphauſen, climbed the Hill in a direct line. They had 
to paſs an almoſt impervious. wood; which was rendered more 
dangerous by abbatis of bruſh-wood and felled timber, covering 
both ſides of N the declivity: : Nevertheleſs, after - great labour, 
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FEY penetrated through che wood, and fixed themſelves on the 
top of the aſcent. The ſecond diviſion was equally ſueceſaful: The 


light-infantry made good their landing, and forced the _ from 
their rocks and trees up a ſteep and rugged mountaia. -third-di- 


Colonel Sterling, the'c 


be had n to dend a 
woody promontory, the ground of which was very uneven: Ne 


' theleſs he ſucceeded in his attempt, and, though the poſt 1 was hs 


ſtinately defended, he carried it, making two hundred of the enemy 
priſoners. The laſt diviſion was not leis fortunate in the advances 


they made through the enemy's lines. Lord Percy, with his uſual, 


gallantry and good conduct, having ſurmounted incredible difficul- 
The garriſon, 
finding that it was not poſſible to defend the fort longer, ſurrendered 
priſoners of war. The loſs of the royal army, in killed and wound- 
ed; amounted to about eight hundred: That of the garriſon, in- 


| cluding killed, wounded, and priſoners, about three thouſand three 


hundred. It was a great error in colonel Magaw, that he ſuf- 


| fered his troops to crowd into the fort, after quitting their lines: For 


had they been poſted on the brow of the hill, facing the north and 


_ ſouth, the conteſt would have been prolonged; and the affailants 


have ſuſtained a heavier loſs: But the grand error was on the part of 
the American general; who, as if he had entertained a predilection 
for a poſt, no longer uſeful, did not withdraw the n on the 
evening preceding the aſſault. 

On the morning of the attack, general Waſhington had been at 
the fort, in order to give directions to colonel Magaw : He had, 
however, repaſſed over to the Jerſey ſhore long before the heat of 
the action. On the other ſide of North River, oppoſite to Fort Waſh- 


ington, lay Fort Lee, which occupied next the attention of the com- 


mander 
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! in de aft ch' as its reduction would ſecure the com- c 1 5 . 
mand of the river, and open a communication with the Jerſeys. — 
On the eighteenth of November, lord Cornwallis landed on the * . 
Jerſey ſhore, eight miles above Fort Lee, with two battalions of lordCornwal- 
Britiſh and three of Heſſian grenadiers, two of light-infantry, the inte * 
guards, the chaſſeurs, the royal Highlanders, the thirty-third re- ſeys. 
giment, and a detachment of the .queen's light dragoons. The 
ſailors of the fleet were employed i in dragging the artillery. up a 
rocky road to the ſummit of che river's bank, hich amm in an D 
almoſt perpendicular direction, half a mile fromthe-river. | As ſoon 

as the detachment had landed, lord Cornwallis be his march with 
great ſecreſy and diſpatch. | In all probability he would have ſur- 
priſed the fort and made the enemy priſoners of war, had not a 
deſerter infarmei them of his approach. In conſequence of this 
ation the gartiſon retreated in the utmoſt confuſion, -leav- - 
ing their tents ſtanding, and all their proviſions and military ſtores. 
The next day major-general Vaughan, with the dragoons, grena- 
diers, and light-infantry, was detached to New Bridge, on the Ha- 
kenſack river, which runs into New Tork Bay. The enemy re- 
treated before them with evident confuſion, leaving behind __ 

on the roads, a great quantity of ſtores and artillery, 
Lord Cornwallis now penetrated into the remoteſt parts of Eaſt 
and Wet Jerſey without oppoſition. On the twenty-fourth of No- 
vember, being reinforeed by two brigades of Britiſh troops and 
a battalion of Highlanders, his lordſhip proceeded to New Bridge, 
thence to Hakenſack, Newark, Elizabeth Town, and Brunſwick : 
At this laſt town he was commanded to remain; an order, which 
ſaved the panic-ftruck and fleeing army of the Americans from utter 
ruin. The Rariton is fordable at that place in every receſs of the 
tide.; and had the noble general (been left to act at his own diſcre- 

tion, if we my form a conjeQure from that activity and good ſenſe 
|  Z B — which 


„ which, diſtinguiſh his uſual conduct, he would have purſued the 


the Britiſh army halted near a week; the Americans, to the num.. 


and fir Peter. Parker. At their approach the provincials aban- 
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weakened and alarmed enemy to the Delaware, over which, without 
falling into his hands, they never could have paſſed. At Brunſwick 


ber of three thouſand, with all their heavy cannon and baggage; at 
Prince Town, ſeventeen, and at Trenton, on the Delaware, twentyrnine 
miles diſtant. On the ſeventeenth of December, our army marched from 
Brunſwick at four o'clock in the morning, and about the ſame hour 
in the afternoon arrived at Prince Town. This place general Waſh- 
ington, in perſon, with: Stirling's brigade, left not one hour before 
the Britiſh arrived. At Prince Town the Britiſh . general waited 
ſeventeen hours, marched at nine clock in the morning of the 
eighth, and arrived at Trenton at four o'clock in the afternoon; 
juſt when the laſt boat of general Waſhington's embarkation crofled 
the river, as if he had calculated, it was. obſerved, with great: actu- 
_ the exact time neceſſary for his enemyi. to make his eſcape. 

The, winter now beginning to ſet in, the army went into wintet- 
quarters. The Britiſh * troops were placed between the Delaware 
and the Hakenſack, the latter of which runs near New Vork. 
Trenton, the. moſt important poſt and the barrier, was oceupieſ 
by # brigade of. Heſſians, under the command of colonel Ralle; 
and Bordenton, which formed ths angle neareſt | the enemy, was 
placed under the command of count Donop and four battalions 
of Heſſians. The enemy, in the mean time, were ſuffered i to make 
” their retreat acroſs the Delaware. Nez 

While lord Cornwallis was thus ſucceſsful in the age an ex- 
chiles was undertaken . againſt Rhode Iſland by general Clinton 


doned the iſland, and the Engliſh took peaceable poſſeſſion of it: 
An unlucky meaſure, as it had no uſe but to keep. a = body 
of troops unemployed during three _— 4h 
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On acconnt of the ſucceſs of this expedition, the American * 
ſquadron, commanded by commodore Hopkins, was under the — 
neceſſity of retiring up the river Providence, where it remained 
blocked up and inactive. When the. expedition was diſpatched 
to Rhode Iſland, fir Henry Clinton ſtrongly urged that he might 
rather be permitted to conduct 1 it to the Delaware. Poſſibly, had 
that counſel been adopted, the blow might have been irre- 
coverable to the Americans: But it is ſaid _ Howe inſiſted 
on the. poſſeſſion of * dani far oo fleet.” i eee 
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1 ROM the facceſs that had attended the Britiſh army, very be- 

; | neficial conſequences were expected to reſult. And indeed, 

when we conſider the comparative ſituation and ſtrength of both 

armies at this period, ſuch expectations will N * too ſan- 
* guine nor unreaſonable. 

EF  _. ' __ -  - The American army had been raiſed and embodied on the fol- 

3 towing principle: Each man enliſted only for a twelvemonth; after 

which period, he was at liberty to quit the fervice. Congreſs 

began now to be convinced that this principle was erroneous ; 

for the ſhortneſs of the term induced many to inliſt at firſt, but 

| | tit was now become neceſſary to form a ſettled and permanent mi- 

- litary eſtabliſhment: Such an eſtabliſhment, however, could not at 

| | 8 | preſent be accompliſhed. Thoſe who had fulfilled the term of their 

„ e engagement retired from the ſervice, alleging, as a reaſon for their 

conduct, that it was incumbent on their fellow - countrymen to bear 

an equal ſhare in the defence of the common cauſe, Thus the places 

of thoſe who had acquired a degree of military experience, were 

Hh filled by perſons who were totally ignorant of the duties of their new | 

ſituation, and who were very inadequate to reſiſt the attacks of the 

veterans, of which the Britiſh army was compoſed. In conſequence 

| - — TEES of 
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of the ſucceſs' of the royaliſts, ſupplies of men were e by 


congreſs but ſlowly. On the other hand, prodigious numbers re- 


tired from the ſervice, and the actual ſtrength was reduced from thirty 


thouſand, of which it conſiſted when general Howe landed on 


Staten Iſland; to ſcarcely three thouſand, The Britiſh army, at this 
period, amounted from twenty to thirty thouſand. The men 
were all healthy and in good ſpirits; ſucceſs had increaſed their mi- 


either to their comfort or their convenience. The greateſt expect- 
ations were accordingly formed, from ſo great a degree of health, ani- 


mation, and courage, heightened by ſucceſs : Advantages which, if 


rightly improved, would naturally lead the way to ftill farther ſucceſs 


and glory. The reduction of Forts Waſhington and Lee opened to 


the Britiſh- general a free ingreſs into the Jerſeys. The enemy, pa- 


_ | nic-ſtruck, flew before him, and yet he would not ſuffer them to be 


purſued ; ordering lord Cornwallis to proceed no further than 
Brunſwick, - By this tenderneſs of operation, the enemy were 


ſafety. He thus neglected the opportunity of making the remnant 
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litary ardour, and they poſſeſſed every thing that could contribute 


enabled to make good their retreat, and to crofs the Delaware in 


of the American army priſoners of war: Yet, even ſubſequent to 


this period, his conduct was equally inexplicable, The Americans, 


z though they had thus croſſed the Delaware, were far from feeling 


themſelves in fecurity ; and had the commander in chief paſſed over 


the river after them (which he might have done a little above Cor- 
rell's Ferry), the conſequences would have certainly been fatal to the 
American cauſe, The panic ſtruck by the ſeveral defeats of the 


Americans at Long Iſland, New York, and the White Plains, with 
the progreſs of the army through New Jerſey, had extended itſelf 


from the military to all the civil departments of the new ſtates, and 
particularly in the middle colonies, The temen council, afſem- 
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bly, and magiſtracy of New Jerſey had deſerted that” province. 
The ſelf- created ſtate in Philadelphia had diſperſed, and the congreſs 
itſelf, giving up all as loſt, had fled with great precipitation into Ma- 


ryland. Repeated attempts were made to raiſe the militia of Pen- 


ſylvania in vain. Three of the principal ci tizens of Philadelphia, in 


5 behalf of the reſt, waited on congreſs before their flight, and -boldly 


informed them, that they intended to meet fir William Howe, and 


rhrow themſelves on his protection. The principal city of North Ame- 


rica; and at that time the ſeat of the new government, only waited 
for the arrival of the Britiſh army, to ſubmit to the mother- country. 


Other parts, which had, from the commencement of the diſturb- 


ances, followed the example of Philadelphia, would have purſued 


the ſame conduct. In this manner advantages, which, in all pro: 
bability, would have put a period to the war, were neglected: s 
Nor were theſe the only errors of which the commander in chief 
2 was guilty. The great and principal error in fir William Howe's 


conduct at this period, was, his div iding his army into ſmall 


detachments ; and thoſe at ſuch a diſtance from each other, as, in 
caſe of attack, not to be capable of receiving immediate aſſiſtance 
from the main army: And it was owing to this injudicious ar- 
rangement, that the Britiſh army, when in the Jerſeys, were, as we ſhall 


ſee hereafter, cut up in detail. Thie manner in which he diſpoſed the 
army into winter cantonments, was particularly blameable: In the firſt 
place, the chain of communication which the Bri itiſh troops. occupied 


from the Delaware to the Hakenſack was too extenſive, and the canton- 
ments too remote from each other; for the ſpace between the two - 
rivers was not leſs than eighty miles. In the next place, foreign 
troops ought not to have been ſtationed e ither at Trenton or Bor- 
denton; for they were the barriers to the Jerſeys, and lay neareſt 


to ihe 5 The bght-infancry. Gould have occupied theſe poſts; 
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for the Heſſian troops, underſtanding nothing of the language of C HA P. 


the country, were unable to obtain proper intelligence, and, inſtead 
of conciliating the affections, made themſelves particularly diſagree- 
able to the natives, by pillaging them, and taking from them the 
neceſſaries of life, without making them an adequate compen- 
ſation. 
at Trenton, Bordenton, White Horſe, and Burlington, were the 
weakeſt, in reſpect of number of troops, in the whole line of can- 
tonments. The poſt at Trenton, oppoſite to which Waſhington 


lay with the main body of his army, and with boats prepared to 


croſs the Delaware at his pleaſure, was defended only by twelve 

hundred Heſſians; and thoſe of Bordenton, White Horſe, and Bur- 
lington, by no more than two thouſand. 
frontier poſts, the poſts of moſt danger, were left by the commander 


in chief; while the other poſts were made ſtronger and ſtronger, in 


It was farther obſerved, that the four frontier cantonments 


In this weak ſtate, the 


proportion to the decreaſe of their diſtance from the enemy, and their 


conſequent danger; nor were theſe frontier cantonments ſecured 
from the attacks of the enemy by any works of art, but left without 
a ſingle redoubt or intrenchment, to which, in caſe of a ſurpriſe, the 


troops, until they ſhould be relieved from the other ports, might 
retreat, 

The affairs of congreſs, in the mean time, continued to aroop 
daily. As ſoon as the Britiſh troops had been diſperſed into win- 


ter-quarters, the commander in chief iſſued a proclamation in the 


name of his brother and himſelf, in which pardon was offered to all 


perſons, who, within the ſpace of ſixty days, ſhoulq take the oath' 
of allegiance, and ſubmit to.the authority of the Britiſh government. 


The good effects of this proclamation were ſoon apparent. People 


from all quarters crowded to take the benefit of it. Whole diſtricts 
threw down their arms: Nor was this all the diſtreſs that con- 
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greſs ſuffered. In addition to their enen, they enn the fol. 
lowing unfortunate loſs General Lee, to whom, on the departure 
of general Waſhington, the command of the troops at Croton's 
Ferry had devolved, receiving information of the perilous ſitua- 
tion of general Waſhington, and the defenceleſs condition of the 
banks of the Delaware on the ſide of Philadelphia, reſolved, not- 
withſtanding the deſertion in his army, occaſioned by thoſe whole 
terms of ſervice were expired, to croſs the North River, and form a 
junction with him. Accordingly, on the ſixth of December, he 
eroſſed the North River at King's Ferry, with three thouſand men 
and ſome pieces of cannon. He continued his route through Morris 
County, intending to eroſs the Delaware to the northward of Trenton. 
On the thirteenth of December, while his army was encamped in 
Morris County, he quitted the camp, in order to reconnoitre. In 
the courſe of this employment he proceeded to the diſtance of three 
miles from his army, where he ſtopped at. a houſe to breakfaſt. | 

In order to obtain information of the movements of the army under 
general Lee, colonel Harcourt had been diſpatched with a detach- 
ment of light-horſe: Collecting information, as he advanced into 


the country, the colonel was induced to proceed farther. In his 


progreſs he intercepted a countryman, charged with a letter from 
general Lee, by which he underſtood where he was, and how 
ſlightly he was guarded. He immediately formed a reſolution of 
carrying him off; and for that purpoſe made the proper diſpoſitions 
He then galloped up to the houſe where the 
general was at preakfaſt, ſurpriſed the centinels placed to guard it, 
forced open the door, and made him a priſoner, as well as a French 
lieutenant-colonel, who had aceompanied him. The general Was 
immediately mounted, and, notwithſtanding the extent of country 

through 
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through hatch he was to be carried, conveyed i in afety to New York, 
where the commander' in chief then reſided. 


The loſs of general Lee was a ſevere blow to PR erican cauſe, 
His military knowledge was great, and he had wks a ſoldier from 


his infancy : He had formerly poſſeſſed the rank of lieutenant-colo- 


nel in the Bri tiſh ſervice, and had ſerved all the laſt war in Ame- 
rica and Portugal with reputation. His abilities were extenſive, and 
his knowledge improved by an intimate acquaintance with every na- 
tion in Europe. His diſpoſition was reſtleſs and romantic, and the 
poſſeſſion of an eaſy fortune enabled him to indulge it. Having 
received ſome affront from the individuals who compoſed the Britiſh 


adminiſtration, he emigrated to America on the commencement of the 


preſent diſturbances, and offered his ſervices to congreſs. His abilities 
and his profeſſional reputation being well known, his offers were ac- 
cepted with joy, and he was honoured with the rank of maj jor-general, 


He had been eminently uſeful in diſciplining the American troops, 


and by his activity and ſkill had greatly contributed to the ſucceſs 


of the common cauſe. To theſe qualifications, however, the impar- 


tiality of hiſtory requires us to add, that he was a man of moſt 


abandoned principles; that he laughed at every attribute of the Di- 


vinity, and turned into ridicule every tenet of religion. No priſoner 


of equal rank with general Lee being in the hands of the provincials, 
general Waſhington offered in exchange for him ſix field officers : 
General Howe, however, replied, that general Lee, having deſerted 
from the ſervice of Great Britain, could not be conſidered as a pri- 


ſoner of war. To this general Waſhington rejoined, that, having on 
the commencement of the troubles reſigned his commiſſion as a 


Britiſh officer, general Lee could not be ſuppoſed to be a deſerter. The 
commander in chief, however, refuſed to releaſe him; which oc- 
caſioned the Americans to treat ſeveral of their priſoners with an un- 
uſual degree of ſeverity and rigour. 
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Notwithſtanding the perilous ſituation of their alfalrs, congreſs. 
were not diſpirited. They proceeded with the utmoſt vigour and 
a to repair their loſſes, and to remedy the defect in their mi- 
litary ſyſtem. They ordered a new army to be raiſed, the ſoldiers 
of which, inſtead of ſerving one year, ſhould be bound for three, 
or during the continuance of the preſent diſturbahces. This army 
was to conſiſt of eighty-eight battalions, to be furniſhed and main- 
tained by the reſpective colonies, according to the following propor- 
tion; Virginia and Maſſachuſet were to furniſh fifteen battalions 
ad; Penſylvania, twelve—North Carolina, nine—South Carolina, 
fix Connecticut, eight— Maryland, eight. Rhode Hand, two— 
Delaware, one New Hampſhire, three and Georgia, one. New 
Lork and Jerſey being partly in the enemy's poſſeſſion, were only 
at four battalions each. | 1 . 


As an inducement to men to enliſt, the flowing liberal offers 
were made: Each ſoldier was to have a bounty of twenty dollars, | 


beſides an allotment of lands at the end of the war to all who ſur- 


15 vived, or to the families of thofe who ſhould: fall in the ſervice: 


The allotment of a common ſoldier was to be one hundred acres— 
of an enſign, one hundred and fifty—of a lieutenant, two hundred 
—a captain, three hundred—a major, four hundred—a lieutenant- 
colonel, four hundred and fifty and a colonel, five hundred. 1 
allotment, however, was not to extend to thoſe who enliſted only 

for three years. In addition to theſe offers, congreſs forbad any one 
to purchaſe the allotment of lands belonging to another, in order that 
by this prohibition-each ſoldier might procure for himſelf a decent 
maintenance when the public ſhould no longer want his profeſſional 


aſſiſtance. In order to provide for the ſupport of ſuch a large body 
as was propoſed to be raiſed, congreſs borrowed a loan of five mil 
lions of dollars at four per cent. intereſt. 
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Phe Britiſh üvoße at this period were maſters of the Jerſeys, and C AP. 
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Pr from Penſylvania, and the capital Philadelphia, only by the ne, 
Delaware. In this eritical ſituation, congreſs thought it adviſable to N ap- 


publiſh am appeal to the irhabitants of the ſeveral colonies, in order e 


to remind them of their aſſurances of protection and ſupport. In eg 
this appeal they were entreated not to forget that activity and unani= | 
mity were abſolutely neceſſary to enſure welfare and ſucceſs to the 
common cauſe. They travelled over the ſame grounds they had 
formerly done, with reſpect to a recapitulation of the grievances 
they had ſuffered, and the manner in which they had been treated 
by the mother- country. They inſiſted that nothing ſhort of an ab- 
ſolute ſubmiſſion would ſatisfy the demands of their enemies, and 
they deſired an anſwer to this queſtion: Which of the two alter- 
natives was preferable—reſiſtance or ſlavery? The appeal next ad- 
verted to recent tranſactions, and. contended that the ſucceſs of the 
Britiſh arms had been greatly exaggerated, and dearly purchaſed. 
In concluſion, congreſs aſſured them of the aſſiſtance of foreign 
powers, and exhorted them to prepare for a vigorous defence of thoſe. 
objects which muſt be dear to every man. This appeal produced FO. 
the deſired effect. The people of America determined to contri- 
bute every poſſible aſſiſtance to the common cauſe; and for that pur- 
poſe exerted themſelves with aſtoniſhing activity in procuring re- 
inforcements of men for the army under the command of general 
Waſhington. e | 5 8 
Winter was now approaching faſt. The Delaware was expected 
to be ſoon frozen, and it was not doubted but that the Britiſh troops 
only waited for this event in order to croſs it and attack Philadelphia. 

Ihe friends of congreſs, therefore, with good reaſon, began to entertain 
apprehenſions for the ſafety of that body, which on this account re- 
tired to Baltimore in Maryland. The city of Philadelphia by their 

5 departure Was s thrown into confuſion, As long as congreſs reſided 
| there, 


* 
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there, thoſe who were attached to Great Britain were under theage- 


d ceſlity of ſubmitting to a power which they could not reſiſt. The 


1776. 


operation of this cauſe had no ſooner ceaſed than they avowed their 
attachment openly, and uſed every endeavour to acquire - freſh ad- 
herents to the Britiſh cauſe. Their attempts were not unſucceſsful. 
Many of the inhabitants quitted Philadelphia, and claimed the be- 
nefit of the proclamation recently made by the commiſſioners, 


5 Others, who, though well affected to Great Britain, did not think 


proper to leave the city, made uſe of every artifice to prevent its 


being put into a proper ſtate of defence, according to the directions 


of congreſs before their departure. Theſe attempts occaſioned vio- 


lent animoſities and diſturbances; to put an end to which, general 


Waſhington was reduced to the neceſſity of diſpatching a conſider- 


able detachment of the trivial force which now remained under his 
command, 


The ſituation of the Americans was now almoſt deſperate. Gn | 
Waſhington, though reinforced by the junction of general Lee's 
army, had not five thouſand men under his command; many of 
whom were raw and inexperienced, and all were diſpirited by diſap- 


pointment and defeat. An hoſtile army, fluſhed with conqueſt and 


ſucceſs, lay on the oppoſite ſide of the Delaware, within twenty 


miles of him. Winter was approaching faſt. The Delaware would 
be frozen; and the only obſtacle that prevented the enemy from at- 


tacking him would then be removed. Thus ſituated, he reſolved to 
adopt a deſperate expedient ; and indeed the neceſſity of the caſe | 


left him only the. alternative of adopting ſuch a meaſure, or of | 


ſubmitting to the enemy. He knew the manner in which the 
Britiſh army was diſpoſed ; that it was ſtationed in extenſive can- 


tonments; and therefore could not eaſily be condenſed, in a ſhort 
period, into one body capable of reſiſting the attack of the men under 
his command. Beſides, he wiſhed to obtain for Philadelphia a tem- 


porary 
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porary ſecurity, by inducing the — to quit the W ar the CT 1 
Delaware. — "x 
It has been already aid that the barriers : at Trenton and Borden e | 4 

ton were defended by Heſſian troops under the command of colonel _ | 
Rhalle and count Donop. Theſe poſts general Waſhington deter- ; 1 
mined to attack. But in order to draw colonel Donop from his Genenl = 
Waſhington 
poſt at Bordenton, and to prevent him from affording any ſupport ſurpriſes the 
to Colonel Rhalle, at the time of the intended aſſault, he ſent a E wh 
corps o of four hundred and fifty militia, many of whom were boys 
picked up in Philadelphia, and the counties of Glouceſter and Salem, 
to Mount Holly, with orders not to fight, but to take to flight the 
moment when the effect of the manceuvre ſhould take place. The plan 
ſucceeded. Colonel Donop marched againſt this inſignificant detachment 
of the American force, with the whole of his party, to the number of 
two thouſand men, with the exception of eighty, left at Borden- 
ton, down to Mount Holly, twelve miles from his own ſtation, and 
eighteen from Trenton, the poſt he ought to have been near, for the pur- 
poſe of ſupporting i it in caſe of danger. The ſmall American party, on 
his approach, immediately fled and diſperſed; and yet Donop, in- 
ſtead of returning ſtraight to ſupport colonel Rhalle, loitered two days _ 1 
in the neighbourhood of Burlington, without the ſmalleſt ſemblance 3 
of neceſſity. Waſhington diſcerned the fit moment for enterpriſe, | 
and embraced it. He divided his troops into three parts, which 
were to aſſemble on the banks of the Delaware on the night of the 
_ twenty-fifth of December. Two of theſe diviſions were led by ge- 
nerals Irwing and Cadwallader. The third, which was the principal 
diviſion, was commanded by himſelf in perſon. It conſiſted of two 
thouſand five hundred men,. and was furniſhed with a few field- 
pieces, General Waſhington was attended by generals Sullivan and 
Green. The firſt diviſion was ordered to pals the river at Trenton 
„ . Ferry, 
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—— third at Mackenzie's Ferry, nine miles above Trenton. The Dela- 

ee Fare had already begun to be frozen, and the boats that carried this 

laſt diviſion found it difficult to make their way through the ice. 

Other inconveniencies which the men encountered after they landed 

delayed their march ſo long, that they did not arrive at the deſtined 

Place before eight o clock on the morning of the twenty-ſixth of 

December. As ſoon as general Waſhington had landed he divided 

his men into two detachments, which were ordered to proceed to 

Trenton by the two roads that led to it ; the upper, or Pennington 

h road ; and the lower, or River road. | 

by | The Heſſians, ſince they had been . at Tremon, had given 
way to a laxity of diſcipline, and an inattention that proceeded from 
a knowledge of the enervated ſituation of the enemy, and of the 
improbability of their adopting any offenſive meaſures againſt them. 
It is not therefore wonderful that they neglected the means of ſe- 
curing themſelves from a ſurpriſe, nor that the Americans were ſuf- 
fered to proceed on their march without moleſtation. The firſt in- 
telligence that the Heſſians received of their approach was from an 
advanced poſt in the upper road, and the out-guards on the lower 
road, both of which were under the neceſſity of retreating into the 
town with the utmoſt celerity. Rhalle, with all poſſible ſpeed, en- 
deavoured to collect his troops during the night; but many of bis 
men were abſent on pillaging parties, and thoſe who were on the 
ſpot were more buſily employed in ſecuring their plunder in wag- 
gons than in putting the town in a proper ſtate of defence. The 
enemy took advantage of this: confuſion, and poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of the different avenues, where they placed their field- 
pieces, and thence began to pour a heavy fire upon the diſ- 
mayed and aſtoniſhed Heſhans, By * and diligence Rhalle 
aſſembled 
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aſſembled the beſt part of his three regiments, "mt which he 
charged the enemy with great courage, but receiving a mortal 
wound in the commencement of the engagement, his troops re- 
fuſed to continue it, and endeavoured to retreat to Prince Town. 


and wounded on both ſides was inconſiderable. The number of 
of general Waſhington's s army were not ſo ſucceſsful. The quan- 


croſs it, that they found the taſk impracticable. Had tlris not been 


cantonments on the ſide of the river. General Waſhington, in con- 
ſequence of this failure in the other diviſions, judged it improper to 
proſecute his intentions further. He therefore repaſſed the Dela- 


pariſoners, and all the ne of en he had made himſelf maſter 
at Trenton. 

The Americans had hitherto beheld the Heſſians with tle: 4 
diſmay, They knew that they were veterans, and in the higheſt 
ſtate of diſcipline. This victory, however, gained over thoſe ſtrangers, 
animated them to a ſurpriſing degree, and revived that ſpirit which 
had for ſome time been decreaſing. The Heſſians were diſpatched 


American | arms was not, as many induſtriouſſy ſuggeſted, pre- 
tended or fictitious. The loſs of Trenton was very generally im- 


. 5 A h | leged 


Being diſappointed, however, in this attempt, they were under the 
neceſſity of ' ſurrendering priſoners of war. The number of killed 


priſoners amounted to near one thouſand. The two other diviſions 
tity of ice in the Delaware was ſo great, where they attempted to 
the caſe, their ſucceſs would have been complete; for theſe diviſions 


would have prevented the chaſſeurs and light-horſe from eſcaping 
to Bordenton, and alſo have made themſelves maſters of all the. 


ware on the evening of the twenty-ſixth, carrying with him his 


to Philadelphia, and carried through the different ſtreets. of that 
city, in order to convince the inhabitants that the ſucceſs of the 


puted to the miſconduct of the commander | in chief. It was al- : 
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leged that the principal barrier ſhould not have been a: to 
the care of foreigners; that it was extremely reprehenſible to 
- negle& throwing up ſome defenſible works in order to Prevent a 
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ſurpriſe ; and that the extent of the cantonments was ſo enlarged, 


as already obſerved, as to render every idea of conveying aſſiſtance 


from one cantonment to another totally impraQticable. Rhalle, 


though. brave, was totally unfit for the ſtation he held. He was 


obſtinate, paſſionate, and inceſſantly intoxicated with ſtrong 


liquors. The commander in chief affected to throw the blame of 
the appointment of Rhalle to the command. at Trenton on "og 


De Heiſter. 


Sir William Howe has been very e nated: for her- | 
ing given the command of this poſt to a foreigner, unacquaint- 


ed with the language, cuſtoms, or manners, of the people. He 
was liable to be impoſed on by the country people in any in- 
formation he might want; and little could be expected from colonel 
| Rhalle in the way of conciliation accompanying that of armed 


force, the only way in which final ſucceſs was to be expected. For 
whoever caſts his eye on the map of the vaſt continent of America 


muſt readily perceive that force of arms alone, unaccompanied 
by conciliatory meaſures, muſt be wild and chimerical. When 


the enemy had arrived in the town the troops in the Br ritiſh 


ſervice were ſolely occupied in ſecuring their plunder in waggons, 


and many of them were ually made priſoners while engaged in 
this ſhameful avocation. | 

Though the ſucceſs of general Waſhington, in his attack on 
Trenton, had ſurpaſſed his moſt ſanguine expectations, he yet dread- 


ed every moment the approach of the troops under general Leſlie, 


from Prince Town, and of colonel Donop from Mount Holly, and 


| fled with the utmoſt provinces to his winter-quarters on the weſt 
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fade of che Bee! Of taking up n in New Jerſey he 


mander, with a force ſo greatly ſuperior to his own, would re- 


occupy the important poſts on the Delaware, and fortify them ſo 
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never entertained à thought: Not doubting but the Britiſh com- 


ſtrongly as to put it out of his power to retake them. Nor was 


Waſhington, as yet, ſufficiently | acquainted; with the character of 
fir William Howe, to ſuppoſe it poſſible that this commander might 

purſue a different line of conduct. To recover and fortify his 
chain of poſts on the Delaware was neceſſary, in order to keep 
alive the panic already diffuſed throughout all the colonies, and ſup- 


port the ſpirits of the well- affected to government. It was neceſſary 
to the prelerraſion of Weſt New Jerſey, juſt conquered: It was 


neceſſary, in order to convince the enemy that the Britiſh troops, 


although they might be ſurpriſed, were not to be intimidated or 


> without 
danger, as thoſe troops were, at that criſis, ſix times more in num 


ber, as well as ſuperior in point of military diſcipline and expe- 


diſcouraged from action: And, finally, it was pra 


rience, to the feeble force that oppoſed them. But inſtead of 
an immediate movement of the two neareſt corps, to regain what 
had been ſo ftrangely loſt, colonel Donop abandoned his poſt, 
and haſtened to join general Leſlie at Prince Town. © Theſe 
officers, united, were much ſuperior in force to general Waſhing- 
ton : Yet, though there was no enemy in New Jerſey to diſturb 
them, they were permitted to remain for ſome time wholly inactive. 
The two main barriers of the Britiſh power on the Delaware being 
left unguarded and defenceleſs, and the conduct of the Britiſh com- 


mander betraying manifeſt irreſolution, if not infatuation, general 


Waſhington, after an interval of eight days, was encouraged again to 
croſs the Delaware, and march to Trenton at the head of four 
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on the point of failing for England, was immediately ordered to 


of guarding the paſſage of the rivulet.” Quitting the main road, he 


it with the ſeventeenth, the fortieth, and the fifty- fifth regiments. 


muy were at firſt ſuppoſed to be Heſſians: Colonel Mawhood 
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The Britiſh commuter: in chief was now ſeriouſly alarmed. The 
Britiſh and auxiliary troops, with the forces at Brunſwick under general 
Grant, advanced to Prince Town ; and lord Cornwallis, who was, 


leave New York, and take the command of the Jerſey army. As 
ſoon as his- lordſhip joined general Grant, he marched to attack 
the enemy at Trenton. General Waſhington, on his approach, re- 
tired from the town, and crofling a rivulet at the back of it, poſted 
himſelf on "ſow ge high grounds, ſeemingly with a determination of 
defending. U them. Both armies immediately commenced a ſevere: 
cannonade, which continued till night. Lord Cornwallis determined 
to renew the attack next morning, but general Waſhington reſolved 
not to hazard a battle. About two in the morning of the third of 
January he retreated with profound filence, leaving his fires burn- 
ing, his pickets advanced, and ſeveral ſmall parties for the purpoſe 


took a large circuit through Allenſtown, and proceeded to Prince 
Town, which place he intended to ſurpriſe. When lord Cornwallis 
quitted Prince Town, he left lieutenant-colonel Mawhood to defend. 


On the third of January however, orders were tranſmitted him to 
march with the ſeventeenth and fifty-fifth regiments to Maidenhead, 
a village midway between Prince Town and Trenton. General, 
Waſhington had: uſed fuch expedition in his march, that at ſun- riſe 
his van came up with colonel Mawhood's detachment, which had 
juſt begun its march. The morning was ſo foggy, that the ene-. 


ſoon diſcovering that it was part of the American army, immedi- 
ately conjectured that general Waſhington had retreated from lord: 
Cornwallis, and was on his march to Prince Town. A brook ſepa-- 

. rated 
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fräteèd the two armies.” | By cutting away a bridge over it, the detach- 
ment might have avoided an engagement, and: ſecured their paſſage 
to Maidenhead. The conimanding; officer | however iconceiving 
that ſome advantage might reſult from delaying the enemy; re- 
ſolved to hazard an action. The foggineſs of the morning, and the 
woods, prevented him from diſcovering, at firſt, the number of the 
enemy. Poſſeſfing himſelf of ſome high ground that led to Prince 
Town, he ordered the waggons to return to that place; and directed 


the fortieth regiment to come to his alliſtance. When. the enemy 


advanced he poured a heavy diſcharge of artillery upon them, which 
did conſiderable executlon, on account of their not having yet 


formed in a regular line. For a ſhort ſpace of time a briſk. can- 


nonade was carried on on both ſides. The vam of the enemy be 
ginning then to be in ſome diſorder; the ſeventeenth regiment 
ruſhed' forward with fixed bayonets, and drove them back to a ravine 
which ſeparated them from their rear. Great ſlaughter enſued in 
the endeavour' of the enemy to repaſs this line.. It) wWas ſaid that, 


had the fifty-fifth regiment ſupported the ſeventeenth with'w proper 
degree of ſpirit, and had the fortieth regiment obeyedſ the borders 


tranſmitted them to march to the aſſiſtance of the other two fegi- 
ments, the enemy would have totally failed in their deſigns. But 


thefe ſeem to have been only the excuſes with which it was at- 


tempted to cover the want of a regular combined diſpoſition for the 
attack: A neglect naturally imputable to the une xpectedneſs of ſuch 
a meeting with the American army. The ſeventeenth regiment, ſe- 
vered by their ardour from the reſt of the Blitiſh detachment, cut 


their way through the chemy, and purſued their march to Maiden- | 


head. This was one of the moſt gallant exploits | during 


whole war. Captain Scot, who led that regiment, received very 
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deforved applauſe for his conduct on that occaſion. The Eng- 


tiſh ſuffered | conſiderably in killed a fd wounded; and the Ame- 


ricans 


a general Mercer, whoſe laſs was extremely lamented, The fortieth 


ſeſſion of Prince Town. As ſoon as daylight appeared, on the 


Waſhington retreated from Prince Town, and proceeded to Brunſ- 


the immenſe quantity of: ſtores that had been placed there for the 
uſe of the army, and with his ſmall detachment poſted. himſelf on 5 


gons, which were hurrying along the Rariton to a bridge about two 


Rariton in company with theſe waggons. 


bis march. to. Brunſwick, yet his rear was hard preſſed by. the van 


mt purſuing. the enemy, and proceeded to Brunſwick. Whilſt Cornwallis, 


general Waſhington over-ran both Eaſt and Weſt Jerſey, ſpreading his 
: 1m over the Rariton, and penetrating : into Eſſex County, where he 
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: ricans much n more. Among the killed, on the part * the wade was 


and-fifty-fifth regiments being unable to make good their way to 
Maidenhead, effected a retreat to Brunſwick, with the loſs, of near 
one half their number. The Americans at the ſame time took poſ- 


third of January, lord Corriwallis diſcovered the retreat of, the 
American army, and entertaining apprehenſions for the ſafety of 
Brunſwick, which was in a defenceleſs ſituation, reſolved to march 
inſtantly to its relief. On the approach of his lordſhip, general 


wick. Brigadier Matthews, the commanding officer of the garriſon, 
being informed of his approach, took the precaution to ſend away 
ſome high grounds commanding the town, intending to checkthe pro- . 


greſs of the enemy, in order to cover the retreat of the ſtore-wag- 


miles diſtant from the town. The captive general Lee, who was 
confined in Brunſwick, was at the ſame time eee n the : 


| Notwithſtanding the expedition that general Waſhington uſed i in 
of the Engliſh army. He therefore reſolved to relinquiſh his de- 
ſigns on Brunſwick, and crofſed the Millſtone river, breaking down 
the bridge at King's Town to evade a purſuit, 
The army under lord Cornwallis, haraſſed and ard declined | 


for the neceſſary refreſhment of his troops, remained in this town, 


made 
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made himſelf maſter of the coal oppoſite to Staten Iſland, by ſeizing 


Newark, Elizabeth Town, and Woodbridge. His head-quarters he 


fixed at Morris Town. This place is ſituated amongſt hills which 
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are difficult of acceſs. A fine country was in his rear, whence he 


could draw ſupplies, and through whichy he couJd: at any time ſecure 
an eaſy paſſage over the Delaware: 

By ſuch judicious movements. ad 3 Waſhington n not 8 
ſave Philadelphia and Penſylvania, but recover the greateſt part 
of the Jerſeys, in defiance of an army infinitely ſuperior to his, 


in diſcipline, reſourees, and numbers. Of all their recent extenſive 
poſſeſſions in the Jerſeys, the Engliſh retained now only the poſts 


of Brunſwick and Amboy ; the firſt ſituated on the banks of the 


Rariton ; the ſeeond on a point of land at its mouth. Both Places 
have an open communication with New Vork by ſea. ; 

In all theſe tranſactions there was ſomething inexplicable, to 
| the rational pitt of mankind. They could not, by any well-founded 
arguments, defend the manner in which the troops were cantoned. 
They could not account for ſo {lender an eſtabliſhment being, left on 


nadel of 
the Britiſh 
army. 


the two barriers of Trenton and Bordenton. At dhe firſt place Rhalle 


had only twelve hundred Heſſians; at the ſecond, count Donop's force 


exceeded not two thouſand. The neglecting to fortify theſe poſts 


neareſt the enemy, and moſt in danger, ſeemed to them unpardonable : 
The placing the Britiſh in the greateſt numbers fartheſt from 


enemy; the not retaking the poſts on the banks of the Delaware, 


which poſts covered the whole province of Jerſey: All theſe circum- 
ſtances were generally animadverted on with much ſeverity. Men 
of plain ſenſe could not underſtand Why the commander in chief, 


at the head of thirty thouſand veteran troops, ſhould ſuffer an undiſ- : 


ciplined army, not amo 
remain in a province fo a in his firm poſſeſſion; ; and not only to 
remain there, but to compel hum to abandon that province. When 

| | 7 the 


ting to a ſixth part of his own numbers, to 


A 
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C H +] P. the adherents of adminiſtration reflected on the dreadful conſequsnces 


: —.— that muſt ariſe from this erroneous conduct, ail werg: reduced to a 
ſituation of grief and deſpair.” EC RETe & © PITTS IR 

5 os General Waſhington, with his uſual. ene Fallend that, 
; during: the winter! of 1596, his ſituation required enterpriſe/and 
daring expedients; which, while they haraſſed- the Britiſſ army, 


would keep his little foree in action, and prevent the minds of his 


men from yielding to the fatal effects of deſpondence. Small as his 
force was, he always poſted himſelf near the Britiſh army. He was 
inceſſantly inſulting; ſurpriſing, 'and cutting .-off their pickets and 
advanced guards; firm and undaunted amidſt want, inclemency of 
weather, and difficulty and danger of every kind. Amboy: and 
Brunſwick were in a manner beſieged. In this unfavourable and 
indeciſive warfare it is ſuppoſed that more of the Britiſh were ſaeri- 
ficed than would have been loſt in an attack on general Waſhington's 
whole force, which, at this period, was leſs than four thouſand men, 
moſt of them undiſciplined and inexperienced, and ſuch as might 
have been defeated and ee ne by a "fifth you * the: . 
army. ie een OUS A bas tic - 
Sir Wlan Howe fuffered dach an aten 45 ads infeticr 
to his own, as then oppoſed him, to remdin for ſix months within 
5 twenty-five miles of his head-quarters, without moleſtation, and 
without taking any means to Wee * inſelts that were ane 
daily to the army under his command!!! i me 
It has been alleged in defence of ſir William Hloweal 5 | ina@ivlty 
and paſſive demeanour, that he had to attack an enemy, poſted in a 
country containing numberleſs inacceſſible poſts, and ſtrong natural 
| barriers formed by the various combinations of woods, mountains, 
rivers, lakes, and marſhes; and that theſe circumſtances might be ſaid | 
to fight the battles of the inhabitants of ſuch countries in a defenſive 
war. Allowing the validity of this argument, ſtill it will neither acquit 
£75 - 
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the commander in chief of the charge of impolicy, in not crofling © vii P. 

the Delaware after the capture of Forts Lee and Waſhington, nor i 

the ſeveral other inſtances already mentioned. * 
Theſe ſucceſsful operations on the part of the Americans were Well-timed 

immediately followed by a proclamation, in the name of general Tt 

Waſhington, abſolving all thoſe who had been induced to take the Wafington. 

oaths of allegiance tendered by the Britiſh commiſſioners, and pro- 

miſing them protection on condition of their ſubſeribing to a form of 

oath preſcribed by congreſs. The effects of this proclamation were 

almoſt inſtantaneous. The inhabitants of the Jerſeys, who had 

conceived a violent hatred to the Britiſh army, on account 

of their unchecked courſe of plundering, inſtantly renounced 

their allegiance to Great Britain, and attached themſelves to : 

the cauſe of America. Several who were reſolved to avenge their 

_ wrongs, joined the army under general Waſhington, while others 

rendered equal ſervice to the fide to which they attached themſelves, 

by ſupplying the American army with proviſions and fuel, and by - 

conveying intelligence of the operations of the Britiſh army at Brunſ- 5 

wick and Amboy. | 


In conſequence of their aſſiſtance, general Waſhington was enabled 
to haraſs the Engliſh greatly. The excurſions which the garriſon 
of Brunſwick made for forage, were often attended with fatal con- 
ſequences; and as the American army had extended their line of 
cantonments from Morris Town to Woodbridge, within three 15 
miles of Amboy, the proviſions that were forced to be conveyed by 
land to Brunſwick were often cut off by parties of the enemy, who 
were always on the watch, and to whom intelligence was regularly 
conveyed by thoſe perſons who inhabited the ſpace of ground be- 
tween Amboy and Brunſwick. General Howe too, as has been Howe's con- 


obſerved, had iſſued proclamations, calling upon the inhabitants to Ee 


join him,! in ſupporting his majeſty's government, and promiſing of Waſhing. 


Vox. I. ESR Es LL them 
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C H AP. them protection in both perſon and property. But no ſooner 1 

de army entered the Jerſeys, than the buſineſs (we ſay buſineſs, 

5 for it was a perfect trade) of plunder began. The friend and the 

foe, from the hand of rapine, ſhared alike. The people's property 

was taken, without being paid for, or even a receipt given, which 

would have been evidence that ſuch property was taken; leaving 

the payment or non- payment to be determined by the iſſue of the 

war, and the political merit of the parties. The Britiſh army fo- 

raged indiſcriminately, procuring conſiderable ſupplies of hay, oats, 

Indian corn, cattle, and horſes ; which were never or but very, 

ſeldom paid for. Nevertheleſs the expences of the extraordinaries 

of the army were rapidly increaſing, and ultimately felled to A mol; 
unparalleled and alarming amovnt. 


Before the diſaſter at Trenton, the people of che Jerſeys were 
well affected to his majeſty's government. Numbers joined the royal 
army; and two brigades of provincials were raiſed for the Britiſh 
. ſervice, who, on many ſubſequent occaſions, diſcharged their duty 
with all the zeal of good ſubjects, and the bravery of veteran ſol- 
diers. But when the people found that the promiſed protection 
was not. afforded them; that their property was ſeized, and moſt 
wantonly deſtroyed ; that, in many inſtances, their families were 
inſulted, ftripped of their beds, with other furniture—nay, even of 
their very wearing apparel ; they then determined to try the other 
fide, truſting that they would at leaſt, at one period or other, receive 
compenſation for the ſupplies taken from them for the guſe of the 
American army. And it is but juſtice to ſay that th{ Americans 
never took any thing from their friends, but in caſes fof neceſſity; 
i n which caſes they uniformly gave receipts for what they did- take, 
always living, as long as they could, upon their enemies; and ne- 
ver ſuffering their troops to plunder their friends with impunity. 
But at the ſame time it is to be noticed, that the American troops 
— I - | were 
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were ſuffered to plunder the loyaliſts, and to exerciſe with impu- 
nity every act of barbarity on that unfortunate claſs of people ; fre- 
quently inflicting on them even ſcourges and ſtripes. 5 

In this manner ended the campaign of 1776; in the courſe of 
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which it has been ſufficiently ſeen, how advantages were neg- 


lected on the one part, and trivial occurrences rendered highly be- 
neficiab on the other; and, what activity and perſeverance can effect, 


inertneſs. 


/ 
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even with inferior ity of "ſtrength, when oppoſed to negligence and 


American 
congreſs de- 
termine to re- 
nounce all de- 
ndence on 
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Proceedings of Congreſs They determine to renounce all Dependen ce 
on Great Britain—Sketch of a new American Government, 


I. 3 the midſt of theſe operations in the Jerſeys, congreſs were not 
idle. Though they could not afford at preſent much aſſiſtance to 
general Waſhington, they reſolved to ſtrengthen the band of union 
between the thirteen colonies, by putting the laſt hand to the fa- 
mous ſyſtem of confederacy. 
_. Hitherto their ſyſtem of conduct had proceeded upon certain ſup- 
poſitions of a reconciliation with the parent ſtate. Thoſe ſuppo- 
ſitions, however, were now ſuperſeded by the determination that 
had been made to renounce all dependence upon Great Britain, and 
to erect the colonies into ſovereign ſtates. In conſequence of this 
determination, a permanent form of government, relinquiſhing every 
idea of a ſubordinate connection with the parent ſtate, was abſolutely 
ne-eſſary to be ſettled. A committee appointed to prepare a new form 
of government, in the outſet of their compoſition, made the following 
alteration in the appellation of the colonies: Whereas they had hi- 
therto ſtyled themſelves the United Colonies; they now aſſumed the | 
name of the United States of America. The conſtitution propoſed 
by this committee, was in ſubſtance as follows: 
1. That each colony ſhould bind itſelf to afliſt the reſt, and to re- 


pel the attacks that might be made upon' them on any pretence 
whatever. 


2. That 
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2. That each ſtate ſhould poſſeſs the power of ropulating | its own CHAP, 


img government, and of making laws in all caſes; provided they 

f "notfinterfere with the general ſafety and — of the common 
cauſe. N k 

— © That all negotiations, alliances, and treaties, ſhould be ſub- 

mitted to the conſideration of the United States aſſembled in general 

congreſs ; and that no ſtate in particular was to infringe the provi- 

ſions of this article on any pretence whatever. 

4. That it ſhould be criminal in any perſon, poſſeſſing ky 
under the United States, to accept preſents, gratuities, employments, 
or titles, from any foreign power. 

5. That no titles of nobility ſhould be confiried by the general 


aſſembly of the United * or the — of any particular 
ſtates. | 


6. That none of the ſtates were to form ens or rivets 6 treaties 
among themſelves, without the-conſent of the United States. 

7 That no duties or impoſts were to be eſtabliſhed in any ſtate, 
which might tend to infringe the proviſions of any treaty which 
the general aſſembly might think 3 to enter into with * fo- 
reign power. 

8. That no particular ſtate was to increaſe its naval eſtabliſhment 
beyond the number preſcribed for each ſtate by the general aſſembly. 
That the military eſtabliſhment ſhould be governed by the ſame re- 
gulation. That a well-diſciplined militia was to be kept up 1n every 
ſtate, adequately armed and equipped; and that the public magazines 
ſhould always contain a ſufficient number of held-pieces, tents, and 
other neceſſary implements of war. 

9. That all officers of the rank of colonel, and under, ſhould be 
appointed by the legiſlative body of each ſtate. 

10. That the expences of war ſhould be defrayed out of the 


general treaſury of the United States. 
„„ 11. That 
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every three years. This enumeration was then to be ſent to the . 


ſum, in proportion to the number of its inhabitants (Indians ex- 


paid by taxes levied by the ANF of the legiſlative: body of each 
Nate. 


general aſſembly, except in caſes of invaſion, or where it was known 


not to be granted by any particular ſtate, till after u declaration of 
war by the general aſſembly. 


Philadelphia on the firſt Monday in November of each year. 


the general . 
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11. That in order to conſtitute a public fund, adequate to any 
particular exigencies, each of the ſtates ſhould contribute a certain ; 


cepted). That this number might be now preciſely determined, it 
was provided, that the inhabitants of each ſtate ſhould be numbered 


ral aſſembly of the United States. . F 
12. The aſſeſſment determined on by this enumeration was to be 


13. When any * was ſubmitted to the deciſion of the 
general aſſembly, by any: particular ſtats, that deeifion was to be 
binding. 1 

14. War was not to be commenced. without the clot of the 


that an invaſion was intended, and the danger was too preſſing to 
obtain the conſent of the general aſſembly. 
15. Commiſſions to veſſels or letters of marque and repriſal. were 


16. For the general intereſt of the United States, ach ſtate was 
to nominate a certain number of delegates, who were to meet at 


17. To each Rate was to be attached the power of recalling. their 
delegates, at any part of the year, and of appointing others in their 
room. The delegates of each ſtate were to be maintained at the 
expence of that ſtate, during the ſitting of the general aſſembly, and ; 
alſo as long as they were members of the council of ſtate. 

18. Each ſtate was to have a vote for the deciſion of queſtions 1 in 


19. To 
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19. . To the general aſſembly alone was to delöng the right of C H 


deciding on peace and war; to determine in all caſes of capture, 


whether by ſea or land; to conſtitute tribunals for the trial of piracies; 


to appoint and receive ambaſſadors; to negotiate treaties; to de- 
cide the differences between each ſtate ; to coin money; to re- 
gulate commerce; to treat in all matters concerning the Indians; to 


appoint general officers of the land and naval forces z and to direct 
the operations of both in time of war. 


20. A council of ſtate was to be appointed by the general aſſembly, 


and alſo ſuch committees and civil officers as ſhould be neceſſary to 


diſpatch the public buſineſs during their fitting. The public af- 


fairs were to be under the direction of the council of tate, after the 
riſing of the general aſſembly. 

21. The preſident and other officers x were to be appointed by the 
general aſſembly, to which were to belong the right and power of 
fixing the ſums neceſſary to be raiſed for the public defence, and of 
determining the application of thoſe ſums; of borrowing money 
and of creating bills; of building and fitting out fleets ; of deciding 


on the number of troops neceſſary to be raiſed ; of calling upon 


each ſtate for its proportion of military inline, and of requir- 


ing it to arm and equip the forces raiſed in obedience to | this requi- 


ſition, in a proper manner. 

22. The general aſſembly was to be allowed the power of de- 
manding of any particular ſtate more than its juſt proportion; and 
compliance with this power was not to be refuſed, unleſs the legiſla- 
tive body of the ſtate ſhould deem ſuch compliance t to be mjurious 
to its ſecurity and ſafety. 

23. The general aſſembly was not to exerciſe any of the powers 
contained in the twenty-firſt article, unleſs nine of the thirteen ſtates 
ſhould conſent to it. On every point whatever, a deciſion ſhould be 


made * the majority of the United States. 
24. No 
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24. No delegate was to be choſen for more than three you out 
of ſix. e | 
25. No perſon poſſeſſed of any employment, or receiving a ater, 
or wages, was eligible to the office of a delegate. Oy 
26. The general aſſembly was to publiſh, monthly, a journal of 


their proceedings, except what might relate to treaties, alliances, or 


military operations, which it ſhould be deemed neceſſary to keep 
ſecret. 5 | | 

27. The council of ſtate was to conſiſt of one delegate of ack 
ſtate, choſen by the other delegates of the ſaid ſtate. 

Article 28th related to the powers of the council of ſtate, which, 
during the adjournment of the general aſſembly, were ſimilar to 
thoſe allowed to the general aſſembly. | 

29. If Canada ſhould be willing to accede to the 1 Sedona 
of . confederation, it was to be allowed all the benefits of it, and to 
be admitted into the union, No other colony, however, was to be 
admitted but by the conſent of nine of the United States. 

The foregoing articles were to be fubmitted to the legiſlative bo- 


dies of each ſtate. If they approved of them, they were to au- 


OGober. 


conditions of this celebrated treaty of union. After they had been 


ſolemnly diſcuſſed. Having received the approbation of congreſs, 
they were tranſmitted to the different colonies, and then ratified by 


thoriſe their delegates to ratify them in the general aſſembly: Thus 
_ ratified, the proviſions of them were to be implicitly obeyed by all, 


and an eternal union was thus to be eſtabliſhed. Such were the. 


prepared by the committee, they were ſubmitted to congreſs, and 


all the delegates, who ſigned them on the fourth of October 1776. 
Such cool, deliberate, and reſolute conduct was the more remark- 
able, that congreſs had now 40 contend with an additional enemy. 
This enemy was the Indians.—It has been ſhewn how unſucceſſ- 
ful aged attempt had hitherto proved to detach the ſouthern colo- 
nies 
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nies from the pen of the common cauſe to their own immediate CH 


defence, by involving them in civil war through the means of the 
Regulators and Highland emigrants in the Carolinas, or of the ne- 
groes in Virginia. It has alſo been ſhewn that the provincials ad- 
duced theſe attempts as charges againſt their ſeveral governors. Un- 
ſucceſsful, however, as theſe endeavours had hitherto been, the con- 
ſequences that would reſult from ſuch a plan of operations were too 


important to be neglected. Britiſh agents were again employed in i 
engaging the Indians to make a diverſion, and to enter the ſouthern 


colonies on their back and defenceleſs parts. Accuſtomed to their 
diſpoſitions and habits of mind, the agents found but little difficulty 
in bringing them over to their purpoſe by dint of preſents, and hopes 


of ſpoil and plunder. The plan of action that was to be adopted 


in conſequence of this conſent, on che part of the Indians, was as 


follows: A large body of men was to be ſent to Weſt Florida, in 


order to penetrate through the territories of the Creeks, Cherokees, 
and Checkeſaw Indians. The warriors of theſe nations were to 
join the body, and the Carolinas and Virginia were immediately to 
be invaded. At the ſame time the attention of the coloniſts was to 
be diverted by another formidable naval and mitary force, which 
was to make an impreſſion on the ſea-coaſts. | 

But this undertaking was not to depend ſolely on the Britiſh army 
and the Indians. It was intended to engage the aſſiſtance of the 
white inhabitants of the back ſettlements, who were known to be 
well affected to the Britiſh cauſe, Circular letters were accordingly 
ſent to thoſe perſons by Mr. Stuart, the principal agent for Indian 


affairs, requiring not only the well-affeted, but alſo thoſe who 


wiſhed to preſerve their properties from the miſeries of civil war, 
to repair to the royal ſtandard, as ſoon as it ſhould be erected in 
the Cherokee country, with all their horſes, cattle, and. pro- 
viſions, for which they ſhould be liberally paid. They were 
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likewiſe required. in Frey to inſure their ſafety, -- to 
diſtinguiſh them from the king's enemies, to ſubſeribe a written de- 
claration of their allegiance. Theſe operations were conducted with 
ſuch plauſibility, that conſiderable hopes were entertained of their 
ſucceſs.. Already had a large number of the Indians declared in 


favour of the Engliſh; and even the Six Nations, who had ſworn to 
the obſervance of a ſtrict neutrality, violated their oaths, and com- 


mitted ſeveral acts of hoſtility. Matters were not yet ripe for ex- 


ecution, when the Creeks, a bloody and cruel race, eager to partake : 
of the expected plunder, reſolved not to await the arrival of the 
Britiſh troops, but to commence the inſurrection immediately. They 


proceeded in the execution of their intentions with ineredible bar- 


barity; but finding that they were not ſupported, and beginning to 
conſider that they ſhould be overpowered if they acted ingly, they 


pauſed i in their career, and, in a conſultation among the chiefs, it 


was determined to deſiſt from hoſtilities, and to ſue for a peace with 


the coloniſts. In the preſent ſituation of affairs their requeſt Was 


eaſily complied with, and they returned to their native poſſeſſions, . | 


The Cherokees, ignorant of the determination of the Creek In- 


dians, ſent them word, as ſoon as they had completed. their prepara- 


tions, that they were going to march againſt the enemy, and in- 


treated their aſſiſtance. The Creeks, however, returned for an- 
ſwer, © that the Cherokees had pluckey the thorn out of their foot, 


« and were welcome to keep it.” The Cherokees, notwith- | 
ſtanding this repulſe, proceeded to invade the back ſettlements 
Virginia and the Carolinas with inconceivable fury and barbarity ; 
but their career was ſoon checked, The inhabitants of the pro- 


vinces of Carolina and Virginia immediately aſſembled a large 
militia, which marched with great expedition to the relief of the 
back ſettlers. The Cherokees were ſoon driven from the places of | 

which they had poſed themſelves, and purſued into their o.]. 


3 country, 
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country, where their towns, their habitations, and their fields were C H K T. 
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laid waſte, and a prodigious number of their warriors deſtroyed. 


In this dreadful dilemma they were glad to accept of any terms the 
conquerors choſe to impoſe on them. The Checkeſaws, who, for- 
tunately for them, had not completed their preparations, as ſoon as 
they heard of the ill ſucceſs that had attended their neighbours, the 
Creeks and the Cherokees, determined to remain quietly within their 
own confines. Thus, for the preſent, ended the deſigns of the Engliſh 
on the back ſettlements of America, The event was peculiarly 
fortunate for congreſs ; for it made them formidable to the Indians, 
and attached ſeveral of the back ſettlers to. their cauſe, convincing 
them that they had now nothing to hope from a continuance of their 
attachment to the government of Great Britain. | 
The congreſs, relieved from any apprehenſions of an invaſion 
on their frontier ſettlements, and the grand ſyſtem of confede- 
ration being now ratified, were enabled to concentrate their attention 
upon general Waſhington, whoſe army they laboured with uncom- 
mon activity and diligence to ſupply with the neceſſaries it wanted, 
and with new levies of men, in order that the enſuing campaign 
might be commenced with a proper degree of gays 
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General 
Carleton 
equips an ar- 
mament 
againſt 


Crown Point 


taſk, inaſmuch as the Britiſh had not a veſſel on Lake Ch 


and Ticonde- | 


roga. 


tons, and above four hundred batteaux. 


linquiſhing their defigns on Canada, ftill poſſeſſed Crown 


Point and Ticonderoga, and were maſters of Lake Champlain. 


To diſpoſſeſs them of theſe poſts was an arduous and a difficult 
mplain 
to oppoſe the American fleet. Difficult however as it was, Sent 
Carleton reſolved to uſe every effort to procure a naval force ade- 
quate to the importance of the object in view. Thirty veſſels were 
neceſſary to acquire a ſupetiority of force on the Lake. The largeſt 


pere ſent from England ; but it was found neceſſary to take them to 


pieces. It was alſo requiſite to tranſport over land, and drag up the 
rapid currents of St. Thereſe and St. John's, with thirty long boats, 

a number of flat boats of great burthen, a n a oy 

In ſpite of the fatigue of the undertaking, and the complexity of 
difficulty that attended it, the taſk was completed in about three. 
months. Diſpatch indeed was rendered abſolutely neceflary ; for the 
winter ſeaſon was approaching, and it was wiſhed that the object 
ſhould be attained. before the ſeverities of the ſeaſon ſhould render 
2 any 
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' liſh had to paſs two inland ſeas, to ſubdue an unknown force on 

" We and to make themſelves maſters of Crown Point and Ticon- 
deroga. | | L199 5 13 5 

In addition to theſe impediments, the - communication be- 


of thoſe veſſels .of force, which, after being ſucceſsful on one 
lake, might be wanted on the other. Should, however, all theſe 


through intricate foreſts, deep moraſſes, ſwamps, and a country ſtill 


poſſeſſion of Lakes George and Champlain, had not only in view 
cation with the northern and middle colonies, which he conceived 
he knew that he ſhould be able to co-operate, with general Howe, 


and to afford him affiſtance in caſe of emergency. Added to theſe 
advantages, ſhould fucceſs attend the preſent undertaking, the 


poſed upon them, leaving the ſouthern colonies to continue the war 


| Predicament of encountering a ſpoon: army in front, and the Ca- 
nadian forces 1 in his rear. 


tween Lakes George and Champlain would not admit the paſſage | 


difficulties be overcome, then the army would ſtill have to march 


in a ſtate of nature, before they could arrive at Albany, the firſt poſt 
ſouthward. But the magnitude of the object rendered all theſe dif- 
fculties and dangers light: For general Carleton, in diſpoſſeſſing 
the enemy of Crown Point and Ticonderoga, and in ſecuring the 8 


the clearing the frontiers of Canada, but of opening a communi- 


he could then invade at will. Beſides, by poſſeſſing Hudſon's River, 


ſouthern would be ſeparated from the northern provinces. The 
latter would, of courſe, be under the neceſſity of ſuſtaining the at- 
tacks of two armies, or of yielding to ſuch terms as ſhould be im- 


_ alone. Nor could general Waſhington then hold the poſſeſſion of 
the Jerſeys, unleſs he choſe to expoſe himſelf to the diſadvantageous 
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any attempts of che kind impracticable. The Akkeclty of the 0 1 A FP. 
ſcheme may be conceived from the following relation: The Eng. 
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About the beginning of October the Engliſh fleet was ready to 


— oppoſe the enemy on Lake Champlain. It conſiſted of the following 
veſſels: The Inflexible, mounting eighteen twelve-pounders; which 


veſſel had been re- conſtructed at St. John's in twenty eight days 
after her keel had been laid down; one ſchooner, mounting four- 
teen, and another twelve, ſix-pounders; a flat-bottomed batteay, 
carrying fix twenty-four, and the ſame number of twelye-pounders, 


| beſides howitzers; and a gondola, with ſeven nine-pounders. 


Twenty ſmaller veſſels, called gun-boats, carried either braſs field- 
pieces, or howitzers. Some long- boats were furniſhed m the 


ſame manner. An equal number of large boats ſerved as tranſ- 
ports for the troops, baggage, warlike ſtores, proviſions, and all the 
other neceſſaries for the army, that, under convoy of the ſhip- 


. ping, was to be conveyed acroſs the lakes. This fleet was com- 


The force op- 
poſed to the 
Britiſh arma- 

ment by the 


Americans 


manded by captain Pringle, an active and brave officer, who had 


under his command ſeven hundred ſeamen. The army embarked 
in the batteaux, which were ordered to keep in the rear as ſoon as 


- 


they had entered Lake Champlain, in order that the Heet "_ re- 


connoitre the ſituation of the enemy. 


The force which the Americans had to oppoſe to this armanibut 
was in every reſpect unequal to it. Their veſſels were neither ſo 


well conſtrued nor furniſhed with neceſſaries as thoſe of the 
Engliſh ; beſides, they were inferior in point of number, the 


fleet amounting only to fifteen veſſels of different kinds, conſiſt- 
ing of two ſchooners, one ſloop, one cutter, three gallies, and 
eight gondolas. Colonel Arnold, who had acquired ſuch fame before 


Quebec, was honoured with the command of it. On the eleventh 


of October the Britiſh fleet diſcovered that of the enemy, very ad- 
vantageouſly poſted off the Iſland Valicour, with an intention of 
defending the paſſage between that iſland and the weſtern main. A 

ſchooner 


AMERICAN wein -- 
ſchooner and ſome un bean; being conſiderably Ahead of the "reſt © H A P. 
of the fleet, began the engagement, which was continued for ſome 
hours on both ſides with great intrepidity. Unfortunately the In- 
flexible, and the other ſhips of force, could not advance near enough 
to take a part in the engagement, on account of the unfavourable- px 
neſs of the wind: For this reaſon captain Pringle, —— "7 
ſulted general Carleton, thought it adviſable to order thoſe that were 
engaged to ſheer off, and, for the prefenc, diſcontinue the action. 5 
In this attack the largeſt of the enemy's ſhips was forced a-ſhore, defeated. . | 
and one of their gondolas ſunk. Night coming on, the enemy re- FVV 1 
tired into Cumberland Bay, and captain Pringle, in order to prevent 3 
their retreat, formed the Britiſh fleet into a RG 4 as near the entrance fo ; —_ 
of the bay as poſſible. 5 s | | * 0 #8 I | 
Arnold, who was fully ſenſible of the inlullcleticy of his FRY | | 
determined | to take advantage of the darkneſs of the night, and re- 
treat to Crown Point. This determination, notwithſtanding the 
proximity of the Britiſh fleet, he was enabled to execute in part. 
He retired out of the bay undiſcovered, and on the morning of the 
twelfth of October was out of ſight. The Britiſh fleet immediately 
followed him, and the wind proving favourable on the thirteenth, 
he was overtaken a few leagues from Crown Point. Unable to 
avoid an engagement, Arnold reſolved to conduet it with bis 
wonted intrepidity and reſolution. About noon the engagement 
commenced on both ſides, and continued with great fury for two 
hours. Several of Arnold's fleet then left him, and retreated 
with great ſpeed to Ticonderoga. Arnold, however, refuſed to fol- 
low their puſillanimous example, and, with the remnant of his 
fleet, till continued to reſiſt the attack of the Britiſh with una- 
bated intrepidity. At length victory decided againſt him. His 
lecond jugeſt — called the YWaſhwgton, commanded by bri- 
gadier- 
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— forced to ftrike her colours. Finding then, that all his efforts 
would be ineffectual, he reſolved to retreat. But even in this 
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„beg h was: at 1 | 


ſituation he diſplayed a magnanimity of courage that, was aſto- 
niſhing. Though reduced to the neceſſity. of bending under ſu- 


perior power, he reſolved that neither his men nor his veſſels 
ſhould be taken. The Congreſs galley, which he commanded, and 


five other gondolas, were run a-ground by his orders, and as ſoon 


as the men were landed, burnt down to the water s edge. He re- 


mained himſelf on board his own ſhip till ſhe was ſet fire to in ſeveral 


places, in order that his flag might not be ſtruck by the Engliſh. 


This victory on the Lakes was obtained without much loſs on 
the ſide of the Engliſh, two gun- boats only being loſt, and not 
more than fifty men killed and wounded. On the fifteenth of 
October the Britiſh fleet anchored off Crown Point, which the enemy 


immediately evacuated, retiring to their main -body at Ticonderoga, 
General Carleton diſembarking the army at Crown Point, remain- 
ed there till the third of November. As the winter was advancing 
faſt, he did not think it adviſable to attempt the redu tion of Ti- 


conderoga. His opinion, however, did not coincide: with that of 


other officers, * Ticonderoga is but fifteen miles from Crown Point. 
It was well known that the fortifications were in no condition to 
| withſtand an attack; and indeed, general Gates, convinced of this 


fact, was prepared to evacuate it, as ſoon as any meafure ſhould be 


iy adopted for the inveſtiture of. it. With reſpect to the advanced i 


ſtate of the ſeaſon, they thought that to be not a very ſtrong argu- 
ment, becauſe eight days would have been fully fufficient for the 


attainment of the deſired object. The reduction of it would cer- 
tainly have forwarded the operations of the enſuing campaign, 
and would have increaſed the number of loyaliſts, a body of 


perſons | 
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perſons from- Albany, well affected to Great Britain, having 0 "WA P; 
prepared themſelves to join the commander i in chief as ſoon as Ln 
he ſhould arrive at Titonderoga. General Carleton remained not 55 

long at Crown Point, but returned to St. John' 8. and placed —_ Tie 
army in winter-quarters, Iſle aux Noix, being the frontier poſt, 35 
and r cantonments extending through. different parts of the 
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| Nation—Di ifireſs of the Weſt Indi Fer—Capture of American Pri- 
dateer. Conduct of France and 8 Pain Meeting of Parliament— 
Debates in both Houſer. L 


WIn. in the opinion of a great nn of the people of 
Great Britain, was now inevitable. There was, indeed, a 

kind of paſſion for it that pervaded the whole nation; nor 
could the depredations of the American cruizers, the capture of 
many richly-laden Weſt India veſſels, and the conſequent failure of 
ſeveral large houſes in the city, retard its operation, or arreſt its 
effect. Such a diſpofition could not but be extremely agreeable 
to adminiſtration, becauſe it procured them a degree of ſtability 
that ſeemed to defy the attacks of an oppoſition ul connected, and 
proceeding on, no regular or given line of conduct. In both houſes 
of parliament the force of government Was fully adequate to every 
deſire that adminiſtration could entertain; nevertheleſs, a few days 
before the receſs, the upper houſe received an addition of ten new 
peers. In every preceding debate on the American war, thoſe who 
oppoſed it had always predicted that it would involve the Britiſh | 
| Weſt India iſlands in great calamity and diftreſs. Such prediction 
were then treated as chimerical. . | 
In July, accounts were received of a MEND in the iſlands of the 
neceſſaries of life, which, on that account, had, within a ſhort period, 
riſen to four times their uſual price. Other wants began to nrulti- 
Ply; but as they did 1 not immediately relate to a ſcarcity of neceſſary 
ED ſuſtenance, 


duldet wi were belt leſs ſenſibly: Hoy: otherwiſe. they wall 
have been. ¶ In addition to theſe diftreſſes, the negroes in Jamaica had 
meditated an inſurrection, which, however, was happily cruſhed before 


o AP, 
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it had attained any dangerous height, Our military ſtrength | in 


Jamaica 4 was but weak, on account of the drafts that had been made | 


for the American ſervice. The naval force was on the point of 


being employed in convoying heme a large fleet of merchantmen, 
which had completed their homeward-bound inveſtments. Their 
departure was to be the period at which the inſurrection was to 
commence. By ſome fortunate, event the plan was diſcovered. 


The naval force, of courſe, was detained, and the merchantmen b_ 


mained a month beyond the time fixed for their departure. After 


the mutinous ſpirit of the negroes had been ſufficiently quelled, the 


merchantmen were ſuffered to depart; | but the delay produced the 
moſt ruinous conſequences. The Americans thereby gained time to 
equip their privateers, and bad weather ſeparating the fleet, many 


of our merchantmen, whoſe cargoes were extremely valuable, fell 


into their hands. The Britiſh nation, by theſe captures alone, 
during the Jour, 1776, loſt property to tn amount of above a million : 


ſterling... | 

It was deut the middle of this year. that 8 and Spain began 
to manifeſt a hoſtile diſpoſition towards Great Britain. Their ports 
in Europe were open to the American privateers, and Engliſh prizes 


were ſold without any attempts to make ſuch ſales ſecret. Govern- 
ment remonſtrated againſt ſuch proceedings; but their remonſtrances 
were attended but with little effect: For though the open diſpoſal of 


Conduct of 1 


France and 
Spain. 


prizes was checked, yet the practice ſtill continued in ſecret. In 


the French Weſt India iſlands, the countenance given to the Ame- 
ricans was much more avowed. French veſſels accepted American 


commiſſions, and carried on hoſtilities againſt the commerce of 
Great Britain, even without any American ſeamen on board. Theſe 
| LI | To, _ doings 
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CHAP. doings were not unknown to the adminiſtration of Great Britain; = 
XI. 

— it was judged neceſſary that, for a time, the aſſertion of the: national 

dignity and character ſhould be ſuſpended. e 

1 conſequence of theſe captures by the American eruizers 5 the 
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French veſſels with American commiſſions, the price of inſurance 


was conſiderably increaſed; but that upon veſſels bound from the 


Weſt Indies amounted to the enormous ſum of bwenty-three pode 
per cent. „ 1 Va 
It was now apparent to all, that Great Britain would not how 


only one enemy to contend with. Spain and France were bulily 


employed in making warlike preparations ; the object of which, it 


was reaſonably ſuppoſed, was to co-operate with America. Beſides, 


the hoſtile diſpoſition of each of the two powers was ſufficiently 


diſcernible from their treatment of the ally of Great Britain, 
Portugal. "Theſe circumſtances were ſufficient to infuſe into the 
mind of adminiſtration a conſiderable degree of diſquiet and alarm: 


Nevertheleſs they prepared to meet the impending ſtorm with re- 


ſolution, in which, it has been ſaid, and generally believed, they were 
encouraged and confirmed from a very high quarter. Nor, indeed, 


is there any thing more natural than that the auguſt perſonage; 
now alluded to, conſcious of a juſt cauſe, breathing the courage of his 
royal anceſtry, and animated by the general vows of his people, ſhould 


be willing to call forth all the reſources, in order to maintain the 
glory, with the individuality, of the empire; reſources which, in ſpite 


of all our enemies, would have ultimately led to ſafety and triumph, 


if they had been as prudently employed as they were liberally 


opened. About the, middle of October ſixteen additional {hips were 
put into commiſſion, and ſeamen were invited -to enter into the 
{ervice, by a bounty of five pounds per man. A proclamation was 
iſſued, commanding all Britiſh: ſeamen, who were employed in any 


foreign ſervice, to return to England: A ſecond and: a third-were 


; OY 5 iſſued, 
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iſſued, laying an embargo on the exportation of proviſions "ry c = 1 t 


Great Britain and Ireland; and the A commanded the ob- CG 
ſervance of a faſt. 1776. 
On the thirty-firſt of October 1 oh both ponfes: of purines Meeting of 
rar 
aſſembled, and the following is the ſubſtance of the ſpeech de- 
Iivered to them from the throne : At began by aſſuring them, 
that it would have afforded his majuſty much ſatisfaction to have 
been able to inform them that the diſturbances in the revolted 
colonies were at an end, and that the people of America, recover- 
ing from their deluſion, had returned to their duty; but ſo muti- 
nous and determined was the fpirit of thoſe who led them, that they 
had openly abjured and renounced all connection and communica- 
tion with the mother-country, and had rejected, with the utmoſt con- 
tempt, every concilitory propoſition that had been ſubmitted to them. 
After alluding to the late declaration of congreſs, in which they 
had erected the colonies into ſovereign and independent ſtates, it was 
contended that much miſchief would accrue, not only to the com 
merce of Great Britain, hut to the general ſyſtem of Europe, if this 
rebellion and revolt were ſuffered to take root... Nevertheleſs it was 
aſſerted, that this benefit would reſult from the open declaration of 
the rebellious colonies—that their intentions being now clearly un- 
derſtood, would produce unanimity at home, becauſe every one muſt 
be convinced of the neceſſity of the meafures propoſed to be adopted. 
The ſucceſs of the Britiſh arms in Canada, and on the fide of New 
York, was adduced as a good reaſon for ſuppoſing that the moſt be- 
neficial conſequences would ariſe from it. Another campaign, how- 
ever, muſt be prepared for, and the ſupplies neceſſary” for _— 
ing it on, procured as ſoon as poſſible. 
The conduct of Spain towards the Britiſh ally, Portugal, was next 
adverted to; and it was ſtated that, though a continuance of the- ge- 
neral tranquillity | in Europe Was hoped, yet it was thought moſt ad- 
| viſable. 


— 
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0 11 F. vilesble to denen the defenſive reſources at home. The diſpoſition | 
—— of other European powers was declared to be pacific... After ex- 
1908 preſſing a conviction of the cheerfulneſs with which the neceſſary | 

e eee fupplies would be granted, the ſpeech in concluſion aſſured both 

© _ © houſes that his majeſty had no other end in view, by his preſent 
ſyſtem of conduct, than to reſtore the revolted eolonies to their former 
ſtituation of proſperity and ſecurity under the dominion of Great 

Britain. The addreſſes in anſwer to this ſpeech, were couched i in the 

ulual form: | Amendments, however, were propoſed i in both houſes... 

In the houſe of commons lord John Cavendiſh, moved an amend- 
ment to the following effect: It included an enlarged. view of the 
conduct of adminiſtration with, reſpect to America, and expreſſed 
great regret at beholding the hearts of a large, and hitherto loyal, 
portion of his majeſty's ſubjects. alienated from his government. 
This event, it was contended, could not have been produced with- 
out great miſconduct on the part of thoſe who poſſeſſed the direc- 
tion of the affairs of government; the particulars of Which miſ⸗ 
conduct were ſtated, at great length, and with much animation, in 
the houſe of lords. A ſimilar amendment, propoſed by the 
marquis of Rockingham, was defended by ſimilar arguments. 
The miniſter however, a8 uſual, was ſupported by a large ma- 
jority. In the houſe of commons the amendment. propoſed by 
lord John Cavendiſh was rejected by two hundred and forty-two, 
and ſupported by only eighty-ſeven. The original addreſs was 
then put and carried. In the upper houſe the friends of the 
miniſter were equally numerous. The marquis of Rockin gham' 8 
motion was negatived by ninety-one lords to twenty- ſix. The 
propoſed amendment, however, was entered in the Journals of the 
houſe, in form of a proteſt, and ſigned by fourteen peers. Yet. 
was not the miniſter ſupported by a large majority in parliament Fe 


only: The obſtinate and unvarying oppoſition which the Americans 
3 had 
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had ſhewn towards the mother country, and the arguments that C * P. 


had been adduced by t 
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adherents of adminiſtration, had, in a 
ITE - 
great manner, eſtranged the hearts of the people from their brethren 08 
in the colonies. Perhaps too, from national pride, which it is not 
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my intention to condemn, - they were induc 
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to ſupport the war, 


from a with that the mother-country might convince the world 
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Proclamation fue 2 Ps Ka, Baar e 1 * 
The American Laws propoſed to be reviſed by Lord Fon, Cavend iſh— 
This Motion rejected. Te Propriety of a partial Seceſſh Jon confi kdered 
| —Seamen voted—Naval Affair. Supplies for * N. 1 and 
Naval e. of Parliament. — 17 76. 
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GCARCELY had the addreſſes 105 both 1 Si profontid 
to his maj jeſty, when the proclamation iſſued by lord Howe and 
his brother, ſubſequently to the capture of New York, was publiſhed 
in one of the morning papers. This was conceived to be extraordi- 
' nary, becauſe, although two gazettes had been publiſhed. the pre- 
ceding day, no notice had been taken of ſuch a proclamation in 
either of them. On the day on which the proclamation ap- 
peared in the morning paper, lord John Cavendiſh ſubmitted it 


fected not to conſider it in any other light than as a forgery, 
ople, which required exemplary 


puniſhment. | 1 | 1 

In reply to this 8 the miniſter acknowledged that ſuch a pro- 
elamation had been made, and that the paper now. produced con- 
tained an authentic copy of it. Lord John Cavendiſh, on receiving 
| this information, immediately roſe with great warmth and indig- 
nation. He reprobated the conduct of adminiſtration, contending 
that they had groſsly inſulted the houſe by withholding ſuch an im- 


AMERICAN | WAR * „ 0 


portant p lebe of ir telligence,! and by ſuffering! it come to the 6 fl A Ly 
knowledge of the de through the medium of a —_ a paper. C 
But this treatment was not different from that which the miniſter” 
had thought proper to ſhew to parliament from the commencement 
of the American diſturbances; - a treatment” that; whilſt the ſhadow: 
of a conſlitution: remained, and miniſters continued to be reſpon- 5 
ſible for their conduct, could- not be defended on any grounds or 
by any argur ents whatever: Adminiſtration, on the other hand, : 
and their adherents; contented: that the promiſe held out in the: 
proclamation by⸗ the commiſſioners was not novel. It was only- 8 
purſuing that: mode of conduct which: had been adopted by parlia- 
ment at the commencement of the diſturbances, viz. the reſtora- | 
tion of peace to America. With regard to the infulting treatment 
with which adminiſtration had been charged in not pu iſhing the 
proclamation in the gazette, . it was ſaid, that it ſeemed not to be of 
ſufficient importance; becauſe it was neither a treaty, nor part of 
one; it only formed a preliminary, which might eventually lead to 
If, therefore, this preliminary were even important enough 
to b laid before parliament, . miniſters were juſtified. in not purſuing. 
ſuch a meaſure by precedent. The negotiation between Mr. Pitt 
and M. De Buſſy was not laid before the houſe of commons during 
its pendency,. The motion for a committee was oppoſed in the 
moſt ſtrenuous manner. It was contended that it would tend rather 
to impede than accelerate the negotiations of the commiſſioners, 
and to infuſe into the minds of the Americans improper” jealouſies 
and apprehenſions. . Beſides, it would be-impolitic to ſeem too fond 
of conceding; for the Americans would then demand more than 
they might originally intend. Another, and moſt forcible, | ob 
ection to. the motion was, that it would be abſurd to conſider of 
the reviſal or repeal of laws, the: authority of which was denied in 
the moſt unqualified. Tr. . America had. declared herſelf inde-- 
Vor. 1 %%% | ot pendent... 
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Seceſſion * 
members of 
the houſe of 


commons. 


. HISTORY or THE 


7. cendent... The firſt point therefore to be ſettled, prelioiagry to any 
negotiation, was the queſtion of independence. As long as. ſhe 


perſiſted in this independence, no treaty. could be begun, and all 


conceſſions would be diſhonourable. If ſhe conſented t to give it up, 
and to acknowledge the authority of the mother-country, then 


- would be the proper ſeaſon to reviſe and repeal obgoxious laws, and 


to eſtabliſh regulations conſonant with the rights of thoſe who wereto 


be bound by them. From the approaching campaign much was to 


be expected. The tyranny of the congreſs would operate in favour 
of the Britiſh cauſe, and the acknowledged ſuperiority of the Britiſh 


: troops, both in number and in diſcipline, would produce conſequences 


favourable to the mother-country, and likely to put a ſpeedy termi- 


nation to the war. After a very long and intereſting debate, the 
motion was put, and the houſe divided: Forty- ſeven ſupported the 


2 


moons and one hundred and nine voted againſt it. 


The rejection of this motion produced an extraordinary effed. | 
Several members of the minority withdrew themſelves whenever any 
queſtions relative to America were diſcuſſed. They did not wholly 
refrain from attending the houſe; but as ſoon as the private buſineſs 
of the day was diſpatched, they made their uſual obeiſance to the 


ſpeaker, and retired. Thus, for ſome ' time, all debates upon 'im- 


portant ſubjects were avoided, and vaſt ſupplies were granted without 
a ſingle obſervation with reſpect to their tendency, or the purpoſes 
to which they were to be applied. The members who ſeceded ad- 
duced the following reaſons in juſtification of their conduct: As 
affairs were at preſent ſituated, all oppoſition to the propoſitions of 


government, with reſpect to American affairs, was not only fruit- 


leſs, but contemptible, on account of the numbers that ſupported 


| the miniſter on every queſtion. They were tired with oppoſing 


reaſon and argument to ſuperior power and numbers. This conduct, 
however, of the ſeceding members, did not receive the approbation 
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of the oppotion in general. Several cbntended chat a parti artial FA Ar 


ceſſion was inconſiſtent with the duties attached to the ſituation 'of * 


a member of parliament. | 5 A eollec | e ſeceſſion had been' ſanctioned 


by a precedent i in ERIE * the hilt Heroes. but f Wen OY 
to be W a | nig 
The diſunion chatte by this tener of opinion, added” 
greatly to the ſtrength of adminiſtration, and contributed not a 
little to increaſe the number of thoſe who Tupported the continuance 
of the war. When tlie miniſter, im a committee of ſupply, propoſed ' 
that forty- five thouſand ſeamen ſhould be voted for the ſervice of 
the enſuing year, Mr. Luttrell, x member in oppoſition, ſeized the 
opportunity of reprobating, | in very ſevere terms, the conduct of the 
peer who poſſeſſed the rank of ' firſt lord of the admiralty. He 
charged him I ith wilfully impoſing on the parlfament and the nation 
by a fallacious account of the ftate of the navy both with reſpect to 
the ſhips and the ſeamen. The miniſter; in reply to theſe obſerv⸗ 
ations, vindicated the conduct of the peer alluded” to, and con- 
tended that it was improper to attack a perſon who, from lis ſta- 
tion, could not defend himſelf in that houſe. He alfo alleged, that 
the introduction of tlie accuſation, without any previous e was 
diſorderly, and inconſiſtent with the rule of Parkament. " 


Fang 


Mr. Luttrell, however, inſiſted that, as a member of parliament, 
he had a right to make ſuch obſervations on the conduct of miniſters 
as appeared to him to be well-founded. With reſpe& to the want of 
a formal accuſation, he would remove all: objections on that head 
when the houſe ſhould be reſumed. Accordingly he. took the 
earlieſt opportunity of moving for ſeveral returns of the navy. 
Theſe, he contended, would eſtabliſh the charges he had adduced 
apainſt the noble lord, and convince the houſe what Was the real 
ſtate of the naval reſources of the country. Theſe returns, how- 
ever, were refufed by adminiſtration, and their refuſal was ſupported 
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1 reſh contracts for Trl forces, expences of half. pay ay ad. Chelſea 
| Adjoum- hoſpital, were not i the groſs ſum. vr All | the neceſſary ' 
m—_ ben public buſineſs being diſpatched on the thirteenth I of December, oth 
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Leiters 707 Morgue and el Bill—pill 105 ROE Perſons og . 
_ with Higb-Treaſon Debate, upon it — Amendment propoſed by Mr. 

A. Dunning —Agrted Fl, be Bill carried through both Houſes —Ex- 
traordinary unprovided Expences of the War: :voted— Motion for 

an Addreſs to the Throne by the: Earl he e Rees 

A Provegation f co Parliament, —1 nee. REL 
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authoriſing any owners or captains of private ERIE | 
to make "ne of all vellels: en to the thirteen American co- 3 
lonies. N e 3 
On the Gath of W this miniſter f in PAY Koſs of Billfor ſeur- 
commons for leave to bring in a bill, to ſecure and: detain perſons ing perſons 
charged with, or ſuſpected of, the crime of high-treaſon, committed del de - 
in America or on the high ſeas, or the crime of piracy. In ſupport 
of his motion he obſerved that, during the preſent diſturbances, 
priſoners had been made in the actual commiſſion of the crime of 
high-treaſon; others, ſuſpected of the ſame crime, could not be ſe- 
cured, on account of the want of ſufficient evidence. Formerly, in 
eaſes of rebellion and revolt, a and when an invaſion was apprehended, - 
parliament granted this power to the crown; but in the preſent 
period, as neither rebellion at home, nor invaſion from abroad, were 
in danger of being experienced, he ſhould not requeſt that power FE 
in its full extent. The law now did not empower government 
officially to apprehend the moſt ſuſpected perſon, nor could the crown 
confine rebel priſoners or Pirates in any other Pow than in the com- 
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e Leave was given for the introduction of the bill: On the 
queſtion for the ſecond reading of it, it appeared that the enacting 
dclauſe rendered all perſons taken in the act of high-treaſon, or ſuſ- 


when the houſe was thinly attended, to introduce and precipitate. the 
paſſage of a bill, which was to undermine that bulwark of the con- 

. ſtitution, the Habeas Corpus att. © Time, he contended, ought to 

' be given to the nation to conſider whether they would ſurrender the 
foundation and corner-ſtone of all the rights which they poſſeſſed. 


Amendment 
ropoſed by 
r. Dun- 
ning, 


during the continuance of the law. When the queſtion was put, a 
gentleman of great eminence in his profeſſion (Mr. Dunning): 


to widen the breach between the mother-country and the colonies, 


* 


* 
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2 


Ta remedy theſe 1 inconveniences, 41 to empower bis 
ally to confine ſuch perſons in the ſame manner as other pri- 
ſoners of war, until criminal proceedings could how inſtituted againſt 
them, were the objects propoſed to be attai ined by the preſent 


n 1 gaols. 


pected of i it, liable to be committed to priſon without bail or trial, 


animadyerted ſeverely on the conduct of the miniſter, 1 in attempting, 


For theſe reaſons, and in order to prevent the ſecond reading of the 
bill, he moved that it ſhould be printed; in which the miniſter was 
under the neceſſity of acquieſcing. The introduction of this bill re- 
called ſeveral of thoſe members who had ſeceded from the houſe. 
In every ſtage through which the bill paſſed, it was violently op- 
poſed by the minority, who contended that no reaſon exiſted for in- 
veſting the crown with ſo dangerous a power; that it would tend 


and cut off all hopes of a conciliation of the differences between them: 
Befides, it was contended, that the power might be extended to in- 
nocent perſons, and would thereby become an inſtrument of tyranny 
and oppreſſion. Several amendments were propoſed, all of which were 
rejected, except one on the third reading, propoſed by Mr. Dun- 
ning. The amendment was contained in the following clauſe: 
" * Provided allo, and be it N deckiced, that nothing herein 

EI : 85 60 contained 
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contained 3 is itdbandaa; or ſhall be conſtrubil to extend to the caſe © c 
of any other priſoner or priſoners, than ſuch as have been in ſome 
« one of the colonies before mentioned, or on the high ſeas, at the 
20 time or times of the offence or offences wherewith he or they : 
« ſhall be charged.” The amendment, with ſome trifling alteration 5 
was agreed to. The acceptance of this clauſe afforded great joy to agreed to. 
the minority, who confidered the bill as diveſted thereby of the 
moſt dangerous tendency. Nevertheleſs they ſtill continued to op- 
q poſe the principle of the bill with undiminiſhed vigout and unwea- 
ried | perſeverance. In this, however, they were unſucceſsful, and 
the bill was paſſed without a diviſion. | FRO? 51; 
In the houſe of lords, no oppoſition was made to it, all the. pers The bill car- 
in the minority having emed themſelves, except. the earl of _ dt. 
Abingdon. „„ i | | „ 
About the latter end of February, the ſeveral 3 un- 
provided expences of the war, to the amount of two millions one 
hundred and ſeventy thouſand pounds, were defrayed by the houſe 
of commons. No debates of any importance relative to the American 
war occurred in either houſe, till the end of May. - An addreſs: to 
the throne was then moved in the houſe of peers, by the venerable 
earl of Chatham. At this period his lordſhip laboured under many 
bodily infirmities. Nevertheleſs his intellectual vigour remained un- 
impaired, and, in his zeal to ſerve his country, the enfeebled ſtate 
of his body was forgotten. His lordſhip had'in former periods re- 
peatedly endeavoured to reconcile the differences between the co- 
lonies and the mother=country, and though his attempts were not at- 
| tended with the deſired effect, yet he reſolved to make one effort more. 
The lords being acoordingly ſummoned on the thirtieth of May, his 1 
lordſhip moved that an addreſs ſhould be preſented to his majeſty, Motion foran 


addreſ; 
repreſenting that the houſe of lords were ſenſible of the ruin that a = 


threatened the country from a continuation of the unnatural war with ard 7828855 


/ "the 
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Z XIII AP. the Bri Ty colonies in Ameri ; and adviſing that the moſt eden 
1 — effeftual meaſures ſhould be taken for putting a period to ſuch fatal 
. Im7- Hoſtilities, upon the only juſt and ſolid foundation, namely, the 
y 5 removal of the accumulated grievances; with an aſſurance, that the 
buouſe would enter upon that great and neceſſary work with cheer- 2 
fulneſs and diſpatch, in order to open to his majeſty the only means 
of regaining the affections of the Britiſh colonies, and of ſecuring to- 
Great Britain the commercial advantages of thoſe valuable poſ- 
_ ſeſſions; fully perſuaded | that to heal and to redreſs would. be more | 
eongenial with the goodneſs and magnanimity of his majeſty, and more 
.pPrevalent over the hearts of generous and free - born ſubjects, than- 
17 the rigours of chaſtiſement, and the horrors of civil war, which. hi- 
5 rherto had ſerved only to ſharpen reſentment and conſolidate union, 
. continued, muſt finally end in e * Sas eren, 
Great Britain and her colonies. F 
e, Back: was:-the;; purport - of che Adel. 8 commenting. 72 
| ih on the neceſſity of an aſſent being given to it, his 1 
chip declared, that under the words accumilated grievances, 4 
meant to convey. every tranſaction, with reſpect to / „ſince 
176 3; and the redreſs of all their grievances, including 1 more. par- 
üccularly the right of diſpoſing of their own money. This ſpirit of 
conduct would pave the way for treaty and negotiation; ; it would. 
teſtify the amicable: temperament of the parliament; and thus the: 
chief obſtacle being removed, all other matters would follow as things 5 
of courſe. The preſſing and immediate neceſſity of acquieſeing in the 
. addreſs he inſrſted on, from the danger to which Great Britain was: 
expoſed from France. —A few weeks, and the fate of the country, 
as a nation, might be decided by a treaty between the houſe of 
Bourbon and the Americans. His lordſhip proceeded to ſtate the: 
re. 57 immenſe advantages that the mother- country would loſe from the 
| commerce of the colonies being turned 1 into another channel, ant. 
ſuffered 


oY 


5 eee 1 "Song he: vip en rapidly ates eee as it v Was —x= 
nov catried on in: French and other bottoms ; the conqueſt of Ame- 


> % * 


rica was impractieable; and if it were not, it would be attended 


* 


with the moſt ruinous conſequences. 3 70 uſe the words of this 


great man, America,” he declared, © was contending with Great 
” Britain, under the maſked battery of France, which would open 


0 „upon; this s couritty, a as ſoon as ſhe Perceived that we were ſufficiently 
« — e her Prpols,. and. e, found 4, Hertel Hullclegtly 
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ration oppoſed the addreſs. on the old grounds 


| ported him, ,admi ain! 
that independence was the prima 
that their preſent conduct was but the effert of e Premedi- 
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tation of ſeveral years, and that all concef hons , on 'the | part of 
Great Britain would be equally ridiculous and impolitic. The 


E. 


danger held out from France was again denied; and it was con- 


Av + 


tended that, the aſſiſtance "afforded the A Am weite in that quarter, 
originated, not in the government, but in private individuals, and 
in that ſpitit of enterpriſe for which that. nation had always been 
remarkable. _Aﬀer an Soren ated. debate, n eons was ee wire 


F 


7 


—againſt i it, | ninety-mine. 4 ad Eads | 
The money bills “, a vote of 5 . aa the other public buſineſs 
being diſpatched, his majeſty thou ught proper to prorogue both 
houſes of parliament on the ſixth of June. In his ſpeech from the 
| throne, he declared bis entire approbation of the meaſures that 
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* The - of the 8 of the houſe 21 commons, "Ge Fletcher Mae cls 
lord Grantley, to his majeſty, on the ſeventh of May 177), in the houſe of peers, on pre- 
ſenting a bill for the better 89 of his majeſty's houſehold, which made a great noiſe at 
Vor. I. Nn "3 that 


object of the Americans, | 
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ere eee for the ſervice of the current n had n 


chat time, and was a a ſubject of various eos, ker with a een 5 { 
vote NY the houſe of N we 51 An before our x readers. i, #3 
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My Gravis Sereign, „ 92 1 3 


1 


his thankfulneſs for the Hberality and cheerfulneſs with Which the 


Tux bit, which it in now my duty to W te your e ils intituled, « An a fe 
n the better ſupport of his majefty's houfehold, and of the honour and dignity e of the Crown | 


ef Great Britain! To Which yout commons humbly beg your royal öffent- 

By this bill, fir, and the reſpectful circumſtances which preceded ant 2000 it, 
A given the fulleſt and cleareſt: proof of their zeal and affeQion 3 
majeſty. For i in a time of public diſtreſa, full of difficulty and danger, their conſtituentz 

: labouring under burthens almoſt too heavy to be borne, your faithful commons poſtponed. 
WM other bufin 


1 


additional revenue great, beyond example ; great, beyond your majeſty's higheſt expence. 
Butt all this, fir, they hare Tone in 4 well. grounded confidence, that you will apply 
| wiſely what they have granted bet 


— * 


e of the ſovereign will refle& dignity and honour ou his people. NIE 
e e Yew of Wande 0 May 1997.1 | 
That Mr. Speaker be defired 0 e 6 to his . in « houſe 
| 4 9175 of peers, this day, upon his preſenting to his majeſty the bill for the better ſupport of his ma- 


| received the royal aſſent. + ; 
"wth May 1777. Some alluſions having been made, in the debate on the laſt 3 to 


the ſpeech of Mr. Speaker, delivered at the bar of the houſe, of peers, an Wedneſday laſt, Mr. 


ſubject, and deſired that a copy of the ſpeech hem made by him, might be read at the table. 


to his majeſty at the bar of the houſe of peers on Wedneſday laſt, and which was deſired 
| nemine contradicente, by this houſe to be printed, did expreſs, with juſt and proper energy, the 
. zeal of this houſe, for the 0 255 of the honour and W of the crown, in circumſtances 

; 2 of | aa public charge. 
e FF 
That the thanks of this houſe be returned to Mr. Speaker, for his ſaid ſpeech to his 
majeity, 0 | e l EI SS 


3 and with as much diſpatch as the nature of their Proceedings would 
admit, haxe not only granted to your majeſty a large preſent ſupply, but alſo a a very great 


Vb and feeling, what every good ſubje& muſt: el wh 
. the greateſt ſatisfaction, that, under the direction of your majeſty's wiſdom, the allucnce and : 


Speaker, as ſoon as the ſaid queſtion was determined, called the attention of the houſe to this. 


And the fame being read accordingly, Refolyed, That the ſpeaker of this houſe, in his ſpeech 


_—— 


| yoted; 


his: hope that, by a well-concerted CHA 


| II. 
and vigorous exertion of the great foree entruſted to his, hands. 


the operations of the preſent campaign would effectually tend to 
the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion in America, and to the re-eſtabliſh. 
ment of that c. 


on 


titutional obedience which all the ſubjects of a 


| HER of par 


prorogued to the twenty-firſt of July, ment» 


. 
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free ſtate owed to the authority of the law. The parliament was Frorogation 
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Opening if the E vdo fo Peet's E- e 
elt and Proviſions deflroyed at Saggy Hurbour— The Com- 
mander in Chief takes the Field —Endeavours to bring Wa oſhing- i 
ton to an Action — Te Britiſh Troops relinquiſh the Ferſeys— 

General Preſcot carried off Commander in Chief proceeds to 
Cheſapeak Ba Landi at the Head of the Elk—Proclamation 

| i ued— General Waſhington moves to the North Side of the Brandy- 

wine River, in order to defend Philadelphia Action at the 

Brandywine General Wayne defeated—Royal Army paſſes the, 
Schuylkill Lord Cornwallis takes poſſeſſion of Philadelphia, 


@THAP. 17 has been already ſhewn what hardſhips the Britiſh army en- 
— dͤured at Brunſwick and Amboy during the winter, and till the 
= commencement of the ſpring. The weather was particularly ſe- 
vere; the duty unremitting and hard; the enemy watchful ; and 
Proviſions and forage were not obtained without repeated ſkirmiſhes. 
— Neverthelefs the ſoldiers endured theſe hardſhips with a fortitude and. 
_ a perſeverance that acquired them infinite honour. 
At the opening of the ſeaſon a body of provincial troops, amount- 
bw ſeveral thouſand men, was embodied under the direction of. 
the commander in chief. Theſe men were diſciplined by thoſe who 
had been under the neceſſity of relinquiſhing their poſſeſſions, and. 
of flying from their habitations, on account of their attachment to: 
the Britiſh cauſe. Theſe troops were allowed the ſame pay as the: 
regulars, with a further advantage of receiving an allotment. of lands. 
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at PE concluſion of the diſturbances, -: Such a large body: of Wette CHAP. 


drawn from the heart of the country with which the Britiſh were 


waging war, was a moſt fortunate circumſtance. It Yecreaſed the. 
reſources of the country, and it enabled the veteran troops to adopt 
more active operations than they would otherwiſe have been enabled 
to undertake. Theſe provincial forces, it is true, were inexperienced, 
and unacquainted with military diſcipline, but they were extremely 


well fitted for garriſon ſervice, and for the defence of a town. Ac- 


cordingly they were immediately ſent to New York; from which the 
regulars were drafted ; in order to join the grand army. Governor 
Tryon, who had been very active in raiſing and diſciplining theſe 
new forces, was raiſed to the rank of major- general of the provin- 


eials, by which he was enabled, on any emergency, to unite the di- 


vided bodies of theſe troops, and to condenſe them into one body *. 
The natural ſtrength of the tract which the Americans poſſeſſed, 


XIV. 


177% 


Openiag of: 


the cam-- 


and which has been. before - deſcribed, and its fertility im reſources, paign.. 


had induced them, notwithſtanding the ſeverities of the winter, to- 
employ themſelves: i in adding as much as poſſible to this natural 


ſtrength, by erecting forts and building mills and magazines. Of 


this tract of land, the moſt mountainous, and of eourſe the moſt. 
eee was a or nien bore the appellation of the Manor. 


About this 1 time - thi veya 5 in \ the © counties of Somerſet ipd Worceſter, in the province 
of M aryland, became ſo formidable that an infurreRion was dreaded: And it was feared that 
the inſurgents would, in. ſuch a caſe; be joined. by a number f ditaffected perſons in the 
county of Suſſex in the Delaware ſtate. Congrefs, to prevent this evil, recommended the 
apprehenſion and removal of all perſons of influence, or of deſperate characters, within the 
counties of Suſſex, Worceſter, and Somerſet, who manifeſted ; A diſaffection to the American 
cauſe, to ſome remote place within their: reſpe&ive- llates, there to be ſecures.” From 
appearances, congreſs had alſo reaſan to believe that -the. loyaliſts) in the New England 
governments and New York ftate had like w- iſe concerted, an inſurrection. See Gordon's 
Hiſtory of the American Reyolution, vol. ii, p. 461; 462« By the ſame authority we are 


informed that general Gates wrote to general Fellows for a ſtrong military force, for the pre- 


vention of plots nl inſurrection in tlie provinces of New Eugland and New Vork. 
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Courland, This was in a manner converted into n citadel, and 
large quantities of proviſions, forage, and ſtores of every kind, were 


depoſited in it. About fifty miles from New York, up the North 


River, was a place called Peck's Hill, which ſerved as a port to 
Courland Manor, and by which ſtores and proviſions were received 


and conveyed either to the eee or to the numerous erections ſitu- 


ated in the more interior parts. oy cond ns phage T4348 1 
Convinced of the importance of this aide; ad; abs di. 


treſs to which the Americans would be driven if they 
ſhould be deprived of it, the commander in chief determined to 
open the campaign by an attack upon it. An attempt upon the 
Manor of Courland was deemed unadviſable, on account of its 


great natural and acquired ftrength, and the conſequent diſad- 
vantage of a battle in ſuch a place. Beſides, even if ſuch an at- 


tempt had not been judged i improper, it would have been abſolutely 


neceſſary, preliminary to it, to have ſecured the poſſeſſion of Peek's 
Hill. In purſuance of this reſolution, a detachment of five hun- 
dred men, under the command of colonel Bird of the fifteenth re- 


giment, was ordered to proceed from New Vork about the latter 


end of March, on this ſervice. This detachment embarked on board 


two tranſports, which conveyed them to the place of their deſtina- 
tion the day after they left New York. On their approach a body 


of between ſeven and eight hundred men drew up at a diſtance, 
under the command of a colonel Macdougal, with - a ſeeming de- 
termination of oppoſing the Britiſh armament. On the nearer ad- 


vancement, however, of colonel Bird, they thought proper to re- 


tire from Peek's Hill, and being unable to remove the ſtores and 
proviſions it contained, ſet fire to the barracks and ſtore-houſes. 


Unable, on this account, to bring off the diſſerent articles that were 


contained in the magazine, the Britiſh thought proper to complete 
the conflagration ; after which they returned to New York, ' 
7 The 
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The conſequences that had reſulted from the ſuccel of this e ex · 
pedition were not ſo important as had been expected. The com- 
mander in chief had received falſe intelligence of the ſituation of 
Peek 's Hill, which did not contain that quantity of ſtores and pro- 


neceſſary that the ſtrength of the enemy ſhould be impaired and 


weakened as much as poſſible, by cutting off their reſources, and 
curtailing the means by which they were enabled to convey fup- 
. plies to the n ſtationed in different n of the Manor "= | 


, hh 2 


The commander in chief b 0 170 1 5 a {lis 
quantity of ſtores having been depoſited on the borders of Connec- 
ticut, in the town of Danbury, and other parts on the confines of 


Courland Manor, reſolved to undertake another expedition againſt 
thoſe parts. Two thouſand men, drafted from different regiments, 


were employed in this ſervice, which was entruſted to the com- 
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viſions he had been led to expect. Nevertheleſs it was abſolutely 5 


mand of major-general Tryon, who had accepted of the rank of 
major. generul of provincials, and who panted for a military com- 


mand. Sir William Howe very prudently appointed general Agne w, 


and ſir William Erſkine, to accompany governor Tryon, in his new 


character of general on this ſervice. On the twenty-fifth of April 
this detachment embarked from New York in tranſports, under the 
convoy of two frigates. They proceeded up the Eaſt River, as far 
as Camp's Point, where they landed, At ten o'clock at night they 
began their march to Danbury, where, about eight o'clock. the next 
day, they arrived. The enemy, entertaining no apprehenſion of the 


intentions of. the Engliſh, and unprepared to reſiſt them, retired on 


their approach, and ſuffered them to enterthe town without oppoſition. 
Convinced of the impoſſibility of carrying off the ſtores that were con- 


tained in the town, and indeed having brought with them nocarriages 


d for this purpoſe, the Engliſh were under the neceſſity of ſet- 
| ting 
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Re” Ang k fire to the place. The conflagration -wag not completed tilt 
kde next morning. The detacliment medintely ſet out on their 
return ee eee The enemy, however, during the time 
ocdupied iniche burning of Danbury,o had affembled from all guar- 
ters and poſtedithemſelves, under the command of general Arppld, 
lat a te ven called Ridgefield, through which it-was neceſſary for the 
| Engliſh to paſs. In order to render thety: fituation „oe feen 
"Athotd had thrown up intrenchments. {7 .. 
The Britiſh troops did not expect to meet 3 552 ay fine 
- nevertheleſs on their arrival at Ridgefield, they attacked the Ame- 
rican intrenchments with great ſpirit, and carried them in a ſhort 
ſpace of time. The troops were by this time extremely fatigued 
from want of reſt and their late hard ſervice. As the day was on 
the wane, they lay on their arms till morning, having firſt taken 
che precaution to form themſelves into an oblong ſquare. As ſoon 
as they began their march at day-break, the enemy, who, during 
the night, had received a conſiderable increaſe of ſtrength, aſſailed 
them from all quarters; and from the houſes and ſtone walls, with 
which that country abounds, did conſiderable execution on the lüp 
ping as the Britiſh retreated. The route of the Britiſh troops lay 
cover a bridge, of which the enemy took poſſeſſion, as well as ſome 
ſtrong ground that commanded the paſs beyond the bridge. They 
were in poſſeſſion of ſome field-artillery, which had been brought 
by general Wooſter, and the front they preſented to the Engliſh was. 
extremely formidable. Fortunately, however, the guide Whom the 
. had een conducted en to a 1150 of che Oey” tree 
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* The Britiſh deſtroyed at ts 1600 . of works 198 beef, FEY 8 of flour, 
vpwards of 2000 barrels of wheat, rye, and Indian corn, a very conſiderable quantity of 
military clothing, and 2000 tents; a loſs which, from their ſcarcity, was ſeverely felt by the 
Americans. The Britiſh, in their We deſtroyed e TT barrels 'of flour, and 112 
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miles above the bridges: which they forded, and which the enemy © 
had. negletted to ſecure; having deenied the paſſage. of it 1mpraQi-; C 
cable. This manceuvre ſomewhat diſconcerted them; nevertheleſs. 
they continued their ſkirmiſhes and attacks on the Britiſh: troops 
till they had arrived within half a mile of the ſhipping. - Two diſ- 
tinct bodies of the enemy now appeared, making a ſhew of attack- 
ing the detachment, which by this time was almoſt exhauſted with 
fatigue. The men had had no reſt for three days and nights, and 
ſeveral of them dropped on the road with fatigue. Diſpirited how- 
ever and exhauſted as they were, brigadier-general Erſkine put- 
ting himſelf at the head of four hundred of the moſt able of the 
detachment, attacked and broke the two columns, and put them to 
flight. So great was the panic among them, occaſioned by this 
ſpirited attack, that they did not attempt any further annoyance on the 
troops, though they might have done them conſiderable damage on 
account of the numerous rocks that ſkirt the ſhore. The Engliſh, em- 
barking in the tranſports, returned to New York. It may be reaſonably. 
doubted; whether the loſs which the Britiſh ſuſtained in this expe- 
dition, did not more than counterbalance the advantage derived 
from the complete attainment of their object. 1 
In this expedition near two hundred men, including te ten en, 
were killed and wounded on the part of the Britiſn. The loſs of 
the Americans was much greater, and general Wooſter, with ſome 
field-officers, was numbered amongſt the ſlain. : 
The enemy ſeized every opportunity of annoying the Engliſh 
by ſkirmiſhes, and the thirty-third regiment, and a battalion of the 
leventy-firſt Highland regiment, who were poſted at Bonham Town, 
between Amboy and Brunſwick, loſt a great many ons the enemy 
conſtantly attacking their pickets. 0 
On the twelfth of April lord Cornwallis, with" a -confiterable 40 


tachment, effected a ſurpriſe upon the enemy's advanced poſts at 
Vor, I. 
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Bondwick, ſeven miles from Brunſwick, where the A ge- 
neral Clinton was ſtationed with about twelve hundred men. The 


ſurpriſe would have been more complete had not ſome chaſſeurs, 


who were in the van, given the alarm too ſoon, by firing on the 


centinels; nevertheleſs the enemy were routed, and retired from the: 


town, leaving ſome field artillery behind them, and about one hun- 
dred priſoners. On the nineteenth of April, an attempt was made 
by general Vaughan, with the garriſon at Amboy, to cut off the 
enemy's advanced pickets at Woodbridge. His intentions, how- 
ever, were prevented, on account of the Ame 


ican en received 


intimation of his deſigns. 


On the eighth of May, an attempt was nite; on the oull of 
Pilcataway, by the American general Stevens, who had two thou- 


fand men under his command. The forty-ſecond regiment, which: 


was cantoned there, ſuſtained the attack with great reſolution, and 
forced the enemy to retreat, after a furious engagement, with con- 


Veſſels and 


7 _ proviſions de- 


ſtroyed at 
Saggy Har- 


bour. 


fiderable lofs. 


About the middle of this month, the Ae ee Wing received 
intelligence that a large quantity of proviſions and forage were de- 
polited in Long Ifland, at a place called Saggy Harbour, refolved to 
attempt the capture of them. In this deſign they were encouraged 
by the diſtance of the place from New York, and the weakneſs. of 


it, being defended only by an armed ſchooner of twelve guns. Ne- 
vertheleſs ſome danger attended the execution of the ſcheme, on ac- 
count of the neceſſity of croſſing the Sound, which was full of Britiſh: 


cruizers. This expedition was entruſted to colonel Meigs, an active 
officer, who had been trained under Arnold, and had been taken 
priſoner in the attempt to ſtorm the city of Quebec. The colonel, 

with his detachment, traverſed the Sound in whale-boats, landed on 
the north branch of the iſland, and after carrying the boats over an 


arm a |; land, embarked again, and landed on the ſouth branch of the 


iland, 
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iſland, within four miles of Saggy. Harbour. At this place they ar- C * X19. * * P. 
rived before break of day, and immediately commenced the attac 
The place was vigorouſly defended by the crews of the merchant- = f 
veſſels and the ſchooner, which kept up a very heavy fire upon 
them; nevertheleſs they ſucceeded in their intentions, having burnt 1 
a dozen brigs and ſloops that lay at the wharf, and deſtroyed every 
article of proviſion and ſtores that was depoſited on the ſhore. In 
this attack ninety of the Engliſh were made priſoners, viz. the officer 
who commanded the harbour, and his men; the commiſſaries, and 
the crews of the veſſels which they had burnt. 
OY There is a circumſtance i in this expedition, which, if it be true, 
is curious. The Americans relate, that colonel Meigs, with his de- 
tachment, returned to Guildford in Connecticut, within twenty-five 
hours after his departure. ; In this ſpace of time, he had paſſed and 
repaſſed the Sound, and traverſed a ſpace not leſs than ninety miles. 
About the latter end of May, congreſs were enabled to ſend ſup- 
| Plies of men from the different provinces to general Waſhington, 
who, on receiving this large reinforcement, relinquiſhed his en- 
campment at Morris Town, and removed to a ſtrong place, called 
Middle Brook. Here it was not thought adviſable to attack him, 
for his camp extended along ſeveral hills, and was ſtrongly fortified 
by intrenchments and artillery. In the front the approach was 
difficult, on account of the natural ſtrength of the ground. Every 
movement of the Britiſh on the Brunſwick hills was eaſily diſcern- 
ible ; as alſo any operation that might be carried on in the interme- 
diate ſpace between Brunſwick and Amboy. In his rear, general 
Waſhington had a plentiful country, from which he drew vaſt ſup- 
Plies; and he was enabled, if the ſituation of affairs ſhould render 
ſuch a ſtep neceſſary, to ſecure a ſafe retreat over the Knee and 
the Delaware rivers. | 
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C TA P. The tents and other neveſfiies; together with a freſh. ſupply of 


troops, being at length arrived from England, in the beginning of 

505 mm June the commander in chief left New Lork, and croſſed over to 
3 the Jerſeys, with an intention of opening the. campaign immediately. 
the field, The Britiſh troops were, as uſual, greatly ſuperior in point of num- 
ber to the Americans; and perhaps it may not here be deemed im- 
proper to ſtate the number of the troops on each iſide, from the 
beginning of 1776, to the commendement i of the e in * 


1 8 — 


following Nenn Löns oc i et 


Bnrrisn and Ree Fonct in $776. 


Dates. 5 Britiſh t; | Rebel troops. 
Auguſt— 224,000 1416, ooo 
November r 26 900 Py 45,500 | 

December „ A em 23530 

of 777. 
March  — * 27,00 e ne” 
June mg A, Pe 18500 5:11 5011 Soo. 
Endeavours Sir William 3 was » thoroughly cenfible of = 5 


to bring Waſh- - 
ington to an lity of making an attack on general Waſhington i in his preſent ſitu- 


action. 
ation. He therefore made uſe of every poſſible effort to induce him 
to quit his poſition, and to hazard an engagement. The Americas 


* 


general, hamener, eaſily penetrated j into the deſigns of the comman- 
a Finding chat all hig ee kee hicharto 6 to > provoke him. 
to battle were unſucceſsful, general Howe. reſolved to adopt an ex- 
pedient, which in part ſucceeded. On the nineteenth of June he 
ſuddenly retreated from his ſituation 1 in front of the enemy, with 
marks of ſeeming precipitation. He ordered the whole army to 
relinquiſh Brunſwick, and retire to Amboy. This manceuvre de- 

3 | ceived 
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ceived the Americans, who, in ſeveral large bodies, under the com- 0 At. P. 
mand of generals Maxwell and Conway, and lord Sterling, purſued 
them. The commander in chief ſuffered himſelf to be purſued to 
ſome. diſtance, | He threw a bridge over the'channel that ſeparates 
Staten Iſland from the continent, over which he paſſed his heavy 
baggage, and a ſmall number of men. General Waſhington, con- 
ceiving this retreat to be real, immediately relinquiſhed his encamp- 
ment on the hills, and removed to a place called Quibble Town, in 
order to be able to co- operate with that part of his army which had 
been detached in purſuit of the Britiſh. As ſoon as the Britiſh 
commander in chief had ſucceeded in drawing the American general 
from his faſtneſſes, he marched the Engliſh army back by different 
routes, in order to bring general Waſhington to an engagement, to 
cut off his advanced parties, and, if both thoſe ſchemes ſhould fail, 
to ſecure ſome paſſes in the mountains, which would reduce the 
Americans to the neceſſity of relinquiſhing their former encamp- 
ment on the hills. For this laſt purpoſe, lord Cornwallis was de- 
tached with a conſiderable body of troops. On the twenty-ſixth of 
June, his lordſhip began his march, and about ſeven o'clock in the 
morning, fell in with an advanced body of the enemy, amounting in 
number to about three thouſand, under the command of lord Ster- 
ling and general Maxwell; they were ſtrongly ſituated and well 
provided with artillery. The ardour, however, of the Britiſh troops 
was irreſiſtible —after a furious attack, the enemy gave way on all 
ſides, and retreated with great precipitation. They were purſued 
as far as Weſtfield, when, on account of the intenſe heat of the day, 
and the woods, his lordſhip thought proper to diſcontinne it. In 
this action, the Americans loſt two hundred men, killed and wound- 
ed, beſides three pieces of braſs cannon. Convinced. of his error, in 
removing to Quibble Town, general Walking immediately re- 
gained 


'The Britiſh 
troops relin- 
quiſh the Jer- 
ſeys. 


time, and his quarters were above a mile from any body of troops. 
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gained his Ration on the hills, and at the ſame time ſecured: thoſe 


paſſes, of which it was in the wee of an Cornwallis to 
have poſſeſſed himſellf. N 

Sir William Howe, being now ſenſible that. every athens of 
bringing the Americans to an engagement would be unattended with 
ſucceſs, reſolved to retire from the Jerſeys. Accotdingly, on the 
twenty-eighth of June, he returned with the army, to Amboy, and on 


the ſucceeding day croſſed over to Staten Iſland. A ſhort nn 


of courſe occurred on each ſide. 5 © 20 
During the continuance of this, a Firited « determination was ods 
and executed by an American colonel of the name of Barton ; it was 


to carry off the commander of Rhode Iſland (general Preſcot), and in 


conſequence to procure the enlargement of general Lee, by cha 
him for general Preſcot. The Britiſh general's head-quarters were on 


the weſt ſide of the iſland, near the Narraganſet Bay, about a quarter 
of a mile from the ſhore. He was guarded by only one centinel at a 


No patroles were poſted on the ſhore, and the general depended 
ſolely on a guard-ſhip that lay in the bay, oppoſite to his quarters. 
Colonel Barton being acquainted with theſe circumſtances, ſet. out 


from Providence, with ſome officers and ſoldiers, in two boats, keep- 
ing near the iſland of Providence, till he came to the ſouth end, which 
was not more than two miles and a half from the general's quarters. 
Here he remained till dark, when he proceeded acroſs the bay un- 
perceived, and landed about midnight. The centinel was ſurpriſed 


and properly ſecured—two other ſoldiers ran away ; the general was 
taken out of bed, and, without being ſuffered even to put on his 


clothes, was hurried on board one of the boats. The boat paſſed 


under the ſtern of the Britiſh guard-ſhip without being perceived, 


and conveyed the general | in ſafety to Providence. The general was 


2 ; | much 
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much and deſervedly blamed "TY kis Imprudence, in ding himſelf c RA * 
ſo far from the troops under his command, and for not adopting g= 
proper means to ſecure his ſafety. The commander i in chief had TIP" = 
hitherto. Readily refuſed to relieve general Lee on any conditions ; 
whatever; 1 nevertheleſs, the capture of general Preſcot obliged him 
to relinquiſh his reſolution; and en Lee was, in a ſhort e | 
reſtored to the American cauſe. 5] 8 
Until the beginning of June, the numbers of general Waſhington 8 
army did not exceed eight thouſand men, militia included ; a cir- 
cumſtance which naturally pointed to the expediency of an early 
campaign; but the Britiſh commander conceiving it impoſſible to 
make any confiderable movements till the green forage was on the 
ground *, did not take the field with the main army till the twelfth 
1 June, when he aſſembled the, troops at Brunſwick. General 
Waſhington was encamped on a hill. above Quibble Town, about 
nine miles from that place, on the north fide of the Rariton, with 
2 force under fix thouſand, and theſe undiſciplined and badly ap- 
pointed; which, with a corps under general Sullivan of two thou- 
ſand men at Prince Town, compoſed his whole force. His camp 
was not inacceſſible, either through nature or art; it was ſtrong, 
and capable of defence in front, being guarded by the Rariton; 
and the hill in that quarter was ſteep and difficult of acceſs; but in his 
rear towards the mountains, and on his right towards the Delaware, 
it was by no means impracticable. There were large and good roads 
around it, leading from Brunſwick on either ſide of the river. In 
this ſtate Waſhington remained, as if he had been perfectly ac- 
quainted with the intended movements of the Britiſh army. The 
Bein commander marched his cl in two ene to Middle 


® 


2 Yet the country was full 4 grain, EL ws dry 1 much to be ee to green, 
which would rather ſcour and weaken his horſes, than add to their ſtrength. This kind of 
forage he had, or might have had in his magazines, or might, as in the laſt campaign, have 
procured in his march through the country. | 
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Buſh abi Hillſborough, two villages lying n a low fevel coutitry; 


completely overlooked by the Americans, and on the ſouth ſide of 


e 


the Rariton, keeping that river, which was not at that time ford- 


able, between his army and the enemy. Proviſions for a few days 


only were taken from Brunſwick; the pontoons and flat · bottomed 


boats were left at that place, and the fleet lay ready at Staten Iſland 
to receive the army. General Waſhington, probably judging from 
the circumſtances that ſir William Howe did not mean to croſs the 


825 Delaware, remained in his camp, contenting himſelf Wit frequently 


WORE the Britiſh by his advanced parties. 


General Sullivan, on the approach of the troops W 8 


Den, fled in a panic towards the Delaware. He had begun to 
embark his men, but was ſtopped by an order from general Waſhing⸗ | 
ton, and took poſt at Flemingtown. In theſe poſitions the two 


armies remained from the fourteenth to the nineteenth. of June; 
when the Britiſh general returned to Brunſwick, and on the twenty. 


ſecond to Amboy. In his march to both theſe places, his army was 


inſulted and haraſſed by ſmall parties of the rebels. On the thirtieth 
the troops croſſed: Staten Illand, in order to embark for the Che- 
ſapeak. Thus the Britiſh: general retreated before an enemy 
greatly wide: in force; and, after obtaining great advantages, altered 


the plan of operation which he himſelf had propoſed, and the 


Britiſh' miniſter for war had approved. Why (it was'aſked) did 
he make ſuch expenſive preparations for croſſing the Delaware,with- 


out making-uſe of them? Why did he paſs on the ſouth fide of 
the Rariton, and take poſitions in which he could neither aſſail his | 


enemy nor the enemy him, if diſpoſed to do ſo? Why did he not 
march round either on the north or ſouth to the rear of that by 
where he might have been aſſault ed without anf. other hazard 


5 Th a PETR: to lord George Oerinaine; dated the: twentieth of 1 1777, he Jeelartd his . 


intention of Ry with the main my of the any into e by the way of Ne 


ne ſuch 
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ſuch as muſt, in 'the common courſe of war, be unavoidably in- 
curred? If the enemy was, in his judgment, ſo ſtrongly poſted as 


to render an attack on his camp a meaſure too bold and deſperate, 


why did he not intercept his convoys, cut off his ſupplies. of pro- 


viſions, and reduce him under his power by famine; or croſs the 


Delaware, and deſtroy his poſts and magazines? It could not be 
ſuppoſed that general Waſhington would ſuffer the Britiſh army to 


paſs the Delaware, and. ſeize his magazines and other places of 
ſtrength, without a ſtruggle. Had that been attempted, he muſt 


have quitted his camp and fought the Britiſh army, or have loſt his 
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magazines, and the capital and moſt i important city in North Ame- 
rica; a ſacrifice which, as was demonſtrated by his ſubſequent con- 


duct, he would never make- without meaſuring arms. 


Notwithſtanding theſe and many other conſiderations” that, in 
the general opinion, ſhould have moved our foree in another 
direction, the Britiſh troops, conſiſting. of thirty-ſix Heſſian and 


Britiſh battalions, including light-infantry and grenadiers, a corps 
called the queen's rangers, and a regiment of light horſe, on the 
fifth of July embarked-in tranſports, where both foot and cavalry re- 
mained pent up, in the hotteſt ſeaſon of the year, in the holds of 
the veſſels, until the twenty-third, when. they failed from Sandy 
Hook ; but meeting with contrary winds, did not arrive at the 


Capes of the Delaware till the thirtieth. At New York were left 
ſeventeen battalions, the new provincial corps, and a regiment of 
light-horſe, under the command of general Clinton, and ſeveral 
battalions were ſtationed on Rhode Iſland. There were many who 
blamed the commander in chief, and with apparent reaſon, for not 
- proceeding up the North River to Albany, inſtead of going to Phila- 
delphia, in order to have effected a junction with general Bur- 
goyne, andi it was the general opinion that, had he adopted ſuch a 


meaſure, he would not only have prevented the fatal conſequences 
| Vor. L — chat 
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that enſued, but would have effected the reduction of America: 
Beſides, the delays incident to any expedition to the ſouthward at 
a ſeaſon of theryear when the ſoutherly winds uſually | blow nineteen 
out of twenty days, might have proved exceedingly injurious to the 
men ſo cloſely ſtowed in the tranſports, and could not but be ruinous 
to the horſes. The commander, in chief at firſt intended to have 
gone up the Delaware,” but having received intelligence that the 
enemy had rendered the navigation of that river difficult, he gave 
up his original in intention, and proceeded to Cheſapeak Bay. The 
winds proved ſo contrary, as every one acquainted with the climate 
had predicted, that the fleet did not enter the Cheſapeak till the mid- 
dle of Auguſt. As ſoon as they arrived in the Bay they proceeded 
up the Elk, the head of which river fir William Howe Py” in 


ſafety on the twenty- fourth of Auguſt. 


Proclamation 


imued. 


As ſoon as the army was landed, the commander in chief pubs 
liſhed a proclamation, in which he offered pardon and protection to 
all who would ſurrender themſelves to the Britiſh troops; and at 
the ſame time he aſſured the inhabitants that the ſtricteſt order and 


diſcipline ſhould be preſerved by the troops in marching through the 


country. On. the twenty- eighth of Auguft the army moved forwards 


to a village at the head of the Elk, where the head-quarters were 


fixed. On the third of September a farther progreſs was made by 


a part of the army, which moved forwards about five miles; 
diſperſing the advanced guards of the enemy, and taking 


poſt on Iron Hill, a place that commanded a view of the De- 


laware. Generals Grant and Knyphauſen having joined the. com- 


mander in chief with the troops under their command on the eighth 
of September, the whole army moved onwards in two columns on 


the route to Philadelphia. After they had proceeded about thirteen 


miles they halted, on eee that the 5 were in 
motion. | 


* On. 
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On the eleventh of September the Britiſh army moved forwards ; 
the enemy, to the number of fourteen thouſand, retiring before them 
to the othet ſide of the Brandywine river. Here the Americans halted, 
and poſted themſelves on ſome very ſtrong ground under cover of 
woods with intervals of open ground between them. Their advanced 
corps. was ſtationed at Red Clay Creek. The Brandywine” Creek 
runs into the Delaware at Wilmington, and it was indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary for the Britiſh army to paſs over it in their route to - Phila- 
delphia. The enemy therefore erred, and reſolved to defend, the 
ane fording- places. 
At Chad's Ford, the ſpot where it was judged moſt: probable that 
the royal army would make an attempt, batteries were erected on the 
banks of the rivulet, with intrenchments that commanded the paſs. 
While the enemy were occupied at Chad's Ford, lord Cornwallis, 
with one column of the army, conſiſting of two battalions of gre- 
nadiers, as many of light infantry, the Heſſian grenadiers, part of 


cuit of ſome miles, and crofſed the forks of the Brandywine on 


_ my's rear. At the ſame time general Knyphauſen, with the fecond 
diviſion, conſiſting of two Britiſh brigades, the Heſſians, and Wemys's 
corps of rangers, marched ina dire& line to Chad's Ford; and attacked 


Poſted on the ſouth ſide of it. This body, after ſome reſiſtance, 
was forced to repaſs the Brandywine under cover of their batteries. 
Several pieces of cannon having been brought up and placed on 


was anſwered by the enemy's batteries on the other ſide of the river. 
The attention of the Americans was thus amuſed, in order that lord 
Cornwallis might make his paſſage good. As ſoon as this was known, 
oy the firing of cannon in that quarter, and the evident confuſion of 
F023. ; 


CHA 


the moſt commanding eminences, a ſharp cannonade enſued, which 
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the ſeventy-firſt regiment, and two Britiſh brigades, made a cir- 


the thirteenth of. September, with an intention of gaining the ene- 


a detached body of the enemy that had croſſed the river, and were 


\ 


the 


„%ͤ; __- ent on mak 


.C - fe] r. the enemy, general Knyphauſen, with his ci os, began to WY the 
— ford, and with great bravery ſoon carried the batteries and intrench- 
ments; the enemy relinquiſhing them, and leaving behind five 
Pieces of cannon and an howitzer. Lord Cornwallis, on the other 
hand, as ſoon as he had croſſed the two branches of the river, took 
the road to Delworth, which led him .upon the enemy's right. 
re wo the General Waſhington being informed of lord Cornwallis's move- 
ments, detached general Sullivan, with a conſiderable force, to 
oppoſe him. The general took poſſeſſion of the heights above 
Birmingham church, his left reaching towards the Brandywine, his 
artillery judiciouſſy placed, and his flanks covered by woods, 
About four o'clock in the afternoon lord Cornwallis formed the 
line of battle, and began the attack. The Americans ſuſtained it 
with conſiderable intrepidity, but the impetuoſity of the Britiſh 
troops was not to be reſiſted. They ruſhed upon the enemy, and, 
in ſpite of a very ſpirited oppoſition, drove them into the woods on 
their rear. Nevertheleſs the enemy poſted themſelves a . ſecond 
time in one of the woods, from which they were, after a deſperate 
reſiſtance, diſlodged and forced to retire. A general rout took 
place. A conſiderable part of the American army fled with preci- 
pitation, in ſmall and confuſed parties, by different roads, towards 
. Philadelphia, Lancaſter, and Reading, while general Waſhington, 
4 and the corps he was able to keep together, fled with his cannon 
| and baggage to Cheſter ; where he remained, within eight miles of 
the Britiſh army, tall next morning, when he marched by Derby to 
Philadelphia. Here he ſtaid three days, collecxing as many of his 
troops as he poſſibly could, and recruiting from his magazines the 
ſtores he had loſt in battle. On the third day after the engage- 
ment he aſſembled his troops, and marched up the north ſide of the 
Schuylkill, which he eroſſed at Sweed's Ford, and paſſed on to the 
road to Lancaſter, Meantime the Britiſh army under fir William 
4) 1 V Howe 
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Howe Amte on the field of battle. / The e ſuffered con- C y, 9 P. 


ſiderably in this action. Three hundred were killed, ſix hundred 
wounded, and near four hundred taken priſoners ; ; they alſo loſt ſe- 
veral pieces of artillery. The loſs on the part of the Britiſh was 
by no means in proportion to that of the enemy. b bene one 
hundred were killed, and four hundred wounded. tt 

It may not be i improper to mention here ſome eser chat 
evince the opinion which ſeveral European nations entertained of 
the- preſent diſturbances. In the action at Brandywine the cele- 


brated marquis de la Tayette, at that time a young man of ſpirit 


and enterpriſe, and a warm partiſan of the Americans, bore a com- 
mand in the American army. Inſpired by enthuſiaſtic notions of liberty, 
he purchaſed and freighted a ſhip with military ſtores, and proceeding 
in it with ſeveral of his friends to America, preſented it to congreſs. 
_ His age was not more than nineteen, and when he departed from 


Paris he informed his wife that he was going to pay a viſit to his 
aunt in Italy. Several other French noblemen were officers in the 


American army, and two Poliſh noblemen exhibited in the battle of 


Brandywine, great proofs of bravery. and attachment to the cauſe 


they had eſpouſed. On the evening after the battle, a party of the 


Britiſh was ſent to Wilmington, who took the governor of the De- 
laware ſtate, Mr. Mackenlie, out of his bed, and ſeized a ſhalloop 


lying in the creek, loaded with the rich effects of ſome of the in- 
habitants, together with the public records of the county ; a large 


quantity of public and private money; all the papers and cer- 


tificates belonging to the loan Fw and aer office; articles 


of plate, &c. 


The victory does not PIO to FIN been imprinindhch in * 


a which circumſtances appeared to have admitted. When 


the left column of the Britiſh had turned Waſhington's right 


flank, his whole army was hemmed in : General Knyphauſen 
25 5 | and 
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N wallis on his right; the Delaware in his rear; and the Chriſtiana 
river on his left. He was obliged to retreat twenty-three miles to 
Philadelphia, when the Britiſh lay within eighteen miles of it. Had 


Bri tiſh cauſe. „ 1 


ceeded in this expedition with great ſecreſy and diſpatch, and in 


were ſurpriſed about one in the morning, and the Britiſh troops 
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«uk the Bratndywined in front; fir William Howe and lord Corn- 


the commander in chief detached general Knyphauſen's column in 
purſuit early next morning, general Waſhington might with eaſe 
have been intercepted, either at the heights of Crum Creek, nine 
miles; at Derby, fourteen; or at Philadelphia, eighteen. miles, from 
the Britiſh camp; or the Schuylkill might have been paſſed at 
Gray' s Ferry, only ſeventy yards over; and Philadelphia, with 
the American magazines, taken, had not the pontoons been 
improvidently left at New York as uſeleſs. Any one of theſe 
movements, it was thought, might have been attended with the, 
total deſtruction of the American army. For ſome reaſon how- 
ever, which it is impoſſible to divine, the commander in chief em- 
ployed himſelf for ſeveral days in making flight movements, which 
could not by any poſſibility 1 1080 e benefits to the 


On the twentieth of een intelligence was N that 
general Wayne had concealed himfelf in the woods on the left wing 
of the army with fifteen hundred men, with an intention of haraſſ- 
ing the rear of the Britiſh army. Major-general Grey was accord- 
ingly diſpatched at night to ſurpriſe him. The Britiſh general pro- 


order that the ſurpriſe might be complete, he gave ſtrict orders that 
bayonets alone ſhould be uſed, and that not a gun ſhould be fired, 
This manceuvre had the deſired effect. General Wayne's outpoſts 


ruſhing immediately on the enemy's encampment, made a dreadful 
ſlaughter. Three hundred were killed and wounded, and one hun- 
dred taken priſoners, The reſt contrived to make good their retreat 

a wid 
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with the loſs of all their baggage. On the part of the Britiſh the n 
loſs was too trifling almoſt to be mentioned. One officer was killed, — 
and ſeven privates were killed and wounded. The {kill and energy et 
of general Grey were very conſpieuous in this enterpriſe. 
On the twenty-third of September, fir William Howe having ſe- Royal army 
cured the command of the Schuylkill, croſſed it with the whole army, ehuy kel. 
advanced, on the twenty-fixth, to German Town, and on the ſucceed- Lord them 
ing day lord Cornwallis, at the head of a ſtrong detachment, took . ee 
peaceable poſſeſſion of Philadelphia. Philadelphia 
German Town conſiſts in one ſtreet two miles in N and is. 

diſtant from the capital of Penſylvania about ſeven. miles, The 

Britiſh army, in their line of encampment, interſected this village 

near the centre, and almoſt at right angles. The Schuylkill covered 

the left wing; in the front of which were the German chaſſeurs. A 

battalion of light-infantry and the queen's American rangers covered 

the right wing in front; and at the head of the village, the fortieth 
regiment with another battalion of li ght-infantry were ſtationed. 

Three: regiments detached under colonel Sterling, for the purpoſe: 

of conveying ſtores and proviſions, lay at Cheſter ; and a con- 
fiderable body of troops, a8 already mentioned, under lord Corn 

wallis, at Philadelphia. The poſſeſſion of this place was a moſt: 
important acquiſition, as it opened a communication between 

the northern and ſouthern provinces; and, if the Delaware were- 
opened, between the army and the navy. So ſenſible were the 
Americans of its importance, that they had formerly reſolved, 

if ever it ſhould be in real and imminent danger of felling into tg: 

hands of the Britiſh, to commit it to the flames. 

But, although German Town and Philadelphia had been 40 

fome time occupied by the Britiſh troops, the communication. was 

not yet free down the river to the fleet. 
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As the Delaware is navigable to Philadelphia and even (beyond it, 
the congreſs, whoſe reſidence was at that city until it was 


taken by ſir William Howe, very early endeavoured to render it in- 


acceſſible to the Britiſh fleet. In deviſing contrivances for this pur- 
poſe, Dr. Frankin is ſaid, before his departure for France, to have 
aſſiſted. Three rows of chevaux de frize, compoſed of immenſe beams 


of timber bolted and faſtened together, and ſtuck with iron Pikes 


faſtened in every direction, were ſunk acroſs the channel, à little 
below the place where the Schuylkill empties itſelf into the Delaware. 


The lower line of chevaux de frize was commanded by ſome works, 


; 1 wetted on the Jerſey ſhore, at Billing' $ Port ; and the upper by an 


incloſed fort, mounting heavy cannon, and ſituated on a marſhy ifland, 


called Mud Ifland, being formed by an accumulation of ſand and | 
vegetable mould, near the Penſylvania ſhore; and on the oppoſite 


ſhore, by a redoubt and intrenchment, at a place called Red Bank; 
the redoubt being conſtructed on high and commanding ground, 


ſerved alſo as a protecton for the provincial water force, which might 


occaſionally retire under the guns of that work. for ſafety. This 
water force, which was ſtationed between the two forts, conſiſted of 


fourteen row-gallies, carrying each one piece of heavy ordnance— 
two floating batteries, carrying nine guns each—and a number of 


— c fire- 
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bre lips 6 and rafts. Towa ards the end of Septem̃ über, a Atadhubene 
from the Britiſh army, conſiſting of three regiments. under colonel 
Sterling, had been paſſed over from Cheſter to the Jerſey. ſhore, 
for the purpoſe of reducing the provincial works of Billing's Port, 
which, on the approach' of that detachment, were abandoned by the 
garriſon, and immediately diſmantled. The lower line of chevaux 


de frize being thus left without defence from the ſhore, an attempt 


was made to remove it by captain Hammond of the Roebuck, who 
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- commanded the Britiſh naval force in the Delaware; in which he ſo 


far ſucceeded, notwithſtanding the oppoſition. made by the enemy” J 


row-gallies and floating batteries, as to make? an opening ſufficient 


to admit the largeſt ſhips of the fleet; but ſtill the two other row: 
of chevaux de frize remained; and the forts which defended thom 


were yet in the polſefſion of the Americans. Things were in: 


ſituation, -when lord How e arrived with the fleet from the Cheſapeat 


| Lord Howe, as ſoon as lie received intelligence of the ſucceſs of the 
army at Brandywine, left the Elk river, and quitting the Capes of 


Virginia on the twenty-third of September, ſteered his courſe to- 


wards the Delaware, where he arrived on the eighth of October. 
As the paſſage to Philadelphia was yet impracticable, the fleet Was 
brought to anchor, on the weſt ſhore, from the town of Newcaſtle 


down to Reedy Iſland. 
The voyage from the Capes to the Dulaeiio” was ; boiſterous; ; 


and the attempt to get up that river required great abilities, 


caution, and prudence ; for the obſtructions that had de- 


terred the fleet from entering the Delaware before, had been 
conſiderably increaſed. The Americans had almoſt completed an 


extenſive work—wooden piers for defending the approaches to the 


line of ſunken frames that croſſed the channel of the river. To re- 


move theſe obſtraQions, ſo as to open a communication between 


Vor. - | . 85 the 
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CH AP, the fleet and the army, was an object of the mel importance, but 


EY. 


—— which could not be accompliſhed without previouſly reducing the 


1777. 


„„ forts, by which they were defended. Preparations for this purpoſe 


were accordingly made. immediately after the, arrival of the fleet. 


Some heavy cannon were landed from the ſhips, and batteries were 


begun on Province Iſland, which was formed. by the conflux of 


1 the rivers Schuylkill and Delaware, and was oppoſite to the fort 
on Mud Iſland ; but, owing to the ſwampineſs of the ground, 
the works advanced ſowly, and the approaches were made with | 


difficulty. Major Vatap,: of the tenth regiment, who commanded 


2 detachment of the Britiſh on Province Iſland, to cover the 
Working parties, abandoned moſt ſhamefully his- artillery, upon 
the Americans having landed a ſmall body of men on the iſland. 


From the gallantry, however, of a ſubaltern officer, the artillery 


was retaken, and the enemy compelled to retire. - Maj or Vatap 


was obliged. to * the ſervice, and ſell out below the regulated 
Price... : 

As ſoon as the enemy ee, the a of the | Engliſh thay: 
diſpatched two frigates and a ſchooner, with ſome row-gallies, to de- 
moliſh the batteries and cannonade the town. For ſome time the veſlels 


kept up a heavy fire upon the town, but, on the falling of the tide i in 


the Delaware, one of the frigates ran a-ground, and was taken; the 
reſt of the fleet were under the n, of retreating as faſt as 
panne, | | 5 
General Waſhington,” SS was at this time 8 at Skippack | 
Creek, on the eaſtern ſide of the Schuylkill, about ſeventeen miles 
from German Town, being reinforced by fifteen hundred troops 
from Peek's Kill, and one thouſand Virginians, on receiving intel- | 
ligence of the large detachments that were ſent to take poſſeſſion of 


Philadelphia, to cover the convoys and deſtroy the works on the 


Delaware, 
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Town. At ſix in the evening of the third of October, the enemy | 
quitted their encampment at Skippack Creek, and under cover of a 
thick fog, mide an attack on the troops poſted at the head of the 
village, at dawn of day, on the fourth. There, after a vigorous re- 
ſiſtance, they were driven into the village, and general Waſhington | 
adyancing with his army, divided into five columns, endeavoured 
to enter the north end of the village, in order, to ſeparate the Britiſh 
force, and thereby to enſure ſucceſs to the different attacks on the 
Britiſh flanks, The fortieth regiment, which lay at the head of the 
village, had been under the neceſſity of retreating before the enemy; 
nevertheleſs lieutenant-colonel, Muſgrave, who commanded this 
regiment, by his addreſs. and activity had contrived to keep five 
companies of the regiment together. In order to impede the pro- 
greſs of the enemy be threw them into a large ſtone houſe in the 


the ſeparation « of the right and left wings. of the Britiſh troops; by 


under arms. General Waſhington immediately ordered a brigade 
to ſurround the houſe. Colonel Muſgrave, however, and his brave 
men, refuſed to ſurrender, and from the windows pouring a heavy 


who, with the third brigade, and brigadier-general Agnew with the 
fourth brigade, attacked the enemy with great ſpirit. The engage- 
ment for ſome time was very warm. At length, part of the right 
wing attacking the enemy on the 6 opp fide; of the village, they 


* — 


Delaware; fotthed the gn of ſurpriſing the camp: at enn c 


village, that lay in tlie front of the enemy. This gallant conduct | 
arreſted the Americans in their career, and in the event prevented 


which means time was afforded to the reſt of the Britiſh line to get 


fire upon the enemy, did conſiderable execution. Four pieces of 
cannon were then brought againſt him, the fire of which he conti- 
nued to brave till he received aſſiſtance from maj jor-general Grey, 


e 
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gave ground, and retired with great precipitation. They attempted 
to rally upon. ſome riſing grounds, and made a ſhew of renewing 
the action; but it was only a feint to ſecure a retreat. This they 
effected, with all their artillery, under cover of the fog, which ren- 


dered it difficult for the Britiſh troops to diſcover their movements, 


This fog, which had at firſt been ſo advantageous to the Americans, 


- __- Was alleged to have greatly contributed to the diſappoint- 


ment of the ſcheme, inaſmuch as it prevented the different 
bodies of the American OP from ane each other $ 
operations. JW 7 8 7 
On the part of the Engliſh ſix Pn were e killed 124 Seat 

Among the former were brigadier-general Agnew, and colonel Bird, : 
officers of diſtinguiſhed reputation. The loſs on the fide of the 
Amgricans was ſuppoſed to amount to between two and three hun- 
dred killed, ſix hundred wounded, and above four hundred made 
priſoners. General Naſh and a great number of officers were among 
the ſlain. The neglect of the commander in chief in the action at 
German Town was extreme. He was acquainted. with the inten- 
tions of general Waſhington on the evening before the attack, and 
therefore could have provided againſt it. Had he adopted ſuch a 
mode of conduct, the American army would certainly have been 
deſtroyed. It was the general opinion of the - officers of both 
armies, that, had the Americans advanced immediately, inſtead 
of attaching the fortieth regiment, the total defeat of the Britiſh 
muſt have enſued. But the delay occaſioned by the ſeveral at- 
tempts to reduce Chew's Houſe afforded time for the Britiſh line 
to get under arms; and that circumſtance was juſtly conſidered- 
as the ſalvation of the royal army. Notwithſtanding the import- 
ance of the capture of Philadelphia, it was ſeen that the army 
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could not maintain itſelf during the winter, unleſs Mud Iland CHAP. : 


| ſhould be reduced. In order to effect the reduction of this, the 


royal army removed from German Town to Philadelphia. The 


enemy after the action at German Town had n to their old 
camp at Skippack Creek. : 


In conſequence of Wer concerted between the commander 


in chief and lord Howe, a joint attack. was reſolved to be made on 
Mud Ifland and Red Bank. 

Colonel Stirling, after deſtroying the Anerican works at Billing? 8 
Port, ſaw the neceſſity of forming a poſt at Red Bank, not yet oc- 


cupied by the enemy, b of no great conſequence while they 
retained poſſeſſion of the other poſt juſt menti 


be relieved or ſupplied. And, had this poſt been taken and occupied 
by Britiſh troops, the fort and water-guard would have been placed 
in the midſt of a triangle, and conſtantly expoſed to the cannon 


from poſts on each of its ſides; from Red Bank on the eaſt; the 


Province Iſland on the weſt ſide of the Delaware, and from the 


men of war on the ſouth in the river below. Poſſeſſed of theſe, 


colonel Stirling deſired permiſſion to take poſſeſſion of Red Bank, 
but it was not granted him. The rebels, taking advantage of this 


| blunder, immediately fortified it: And, under its cannon, they 


conſtantly covered their water-guard, which ſallied out from this 


advantageous poſt when they wiſhed, either to ſupply or relieve the 


fort, or to annoy the ſhips of war. The ſubſiſtence of the Britiſh 
troops in Philadelphia depended ſo much on the ſurrender of this 


fort, that Waſhington exerted every nerve to preſerve it. He 


offered one hundred pounds extraordinary bounty to every ſoldier 
who W ſerve-i in „ it during the ſiege. Theſe men were 
| | 5 relieved 


ed. But when they 
had loſt that ſtation, it became of theutmoſt i importance, being the only 
key to the fort on Mud Iſland ; the only ſpot from which it could 
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at Red Bank. 


doubt. 


feet high, with a parapet boarded and frized, 
forced without ſcaling-ladders. 
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relieved every fix 3 from Red Pank, and therefore the defence 


was extremely obſtinate. e 


On the nineteenth of October the Bri iſh 3 was withdrawn 
from German Town, and encamped in the immediate vicinity of 


Philadelphia, as a more convenient ſituation, from which detach- 
ments might be made, and occaſional reinforcements ſent to reduce | 
the forts upon the river: And ſoon after this movement an attempt 
was made to carry the redoubt and intrenchment at. Red Bank by 
aſſault. 


The execution of this enterpriſe was intruſted to colonel 
Donop, a brave and bigh-ſpirited German officer, who, with three 


battalions of Heſſian grenadiers, the regiment of Mirbach, and the 


infantry chaſſeurs, paſſed the Delaware, from Philadelphia, on the 
twenty-firſt of October, and, on the following day in the afternoon, 


reached the place of his deſtination. _ A diſpoſition for the attack 


was inſtantly made, and the brave Donop, with undaunted firmneſs, 
led on his troops to the aſſault, through a tremendous fire, not 
only from the works at Red Bank, but from the provincial gallies 
and floating batteries upon the river; and whilſt deſtruction every 
inſtant thinned their ranks, the German battalions advanced, un- 
moved, to the charge, and forced an extenſive outwork, from which 
the enemy were driven, and obliged to flee for ſhelter within the re- 
By this time the intrepid Donop had fallen, his thigh hav- 
ing been fractured by a muſket ſhot, and the ſecond in command 
was alſo wounded. The redoubt was found to be more than eight 
and could not be 
Why the aſſailants were not fur- 


niſhed with this neceſſary implement has not been explained ; but 
for want of it, in the moment of victory, and with the object of 
the enterpriſe within their graſp, they were obliged precipitately to 
retire through ſuch a fire as that under which they had advanced, 

| leaving 
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leaving their brave commander behind them, who died 5 his wound 0 


ricans. 


But this was not the only misfortune that Wappens at this time. 
It was intended that a part of the fleet, by moving up the river as 


far as it could go, ſhould make a diverſion in favour of the attack 


by land, For this purpoſe the Auguſta, Roebuck, Liverpool, Pearl, 


and Merlin floop, were ordered to paſs through the opening in the 
lower chevaux de frize, and be in readineſs. And as ſoon as Donop's 
attack commenced theſe ſhips ſlipped their cables and moved flowly 
up the river with the flood tide ; but the natural courſe of the chan- 
nel having been altered by the artificial obſtructions thrown acroſs it, 


and ſand- banks being collected where there were none before, two of 
theſe ſhips, the Auguſta and the Merlin, unfortunately got a-ground 
a little below the ſecond line of chevaux de frize. At the next tide 
of flood every exertion. was made to get them off, but in. vain, the 


flow of the tide having been prevented from riſing to its uſual 


height by a ſtrong northerly wind. It was not until the following 


morning that the ſituation of theſe ſhips was perceived by the ene- 


my, when they began to fire upon them from their works, gallies, 
and floating batteries, and ſent down ſeveral fire-ſhips with the ex- 


pectation of deſtroying them. The fire-ſhips were however towed 
off without doing any injury, by the activity and dexterity of the 
ſeamen; but, unfortunately, the Auguſta, by ſome accident, caught 
fire, and the flames, ſpreading ſo rapidly that they could not be got 
under, it was with the utmoſt difficulty that the greateſt part of the 
crew were ſaved. Only a few, and amongſt theſe the ſecond-lieute- 
nant, chaptain, and gunner, periſhed in the flames. It now be- 
came neceſſary to remove with all haſte the fri rigates which lay near 


the TORT, that they might not ſuffer by her — ; and as 
the 
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the Merlin could not be got off, orders were given to eh and 
deſtroy her. Suck were the unfortuante conſequences of the attack 
on Red Bank fort. 5 A 

In the mean time the preparations for reducing the fort- on Mud 
Iland were going forward on the weſtern ſhore of the Delaware; 
but, from the difficulty of conſtructing works in marſhy grounds, 
and the length of time required for tranſporting through ſwamps 


ſuch heavy ſtores as were indiſpenſably neceſſary, the batteries were 


not opened before the tenth: of November. Immediately below 


Mud Iſland, and ranging nearly in a line with this, were two others, 
called Province and Hog Iſlands. Between theſe and the weſtern 


ſhore was. a narrow channel of ſufficient depth t6 admit ſhips of a 
moderate draught of water. For ſome days, that part of the fleet 
which was deſtined: to co-operate in the attack,. was prevented by 


contrary: winds from moving up the river; but on the fifteenth of 


November, the wind proving favourable, and every thing being in 


readineſs, the Vigilant armed ſhip, followed by a hulk, both of them 
mounted with heavy cannon, paſſed through between Province and 
Hog Iſland, and got into the channel behind, ſo as to bring their 


guns to bear upon that part of the fort which was leaſt provided 
with defences. ' At the ſame time two of the large ſhips, the Iſis and 

the Somerſet, with the Roebuck, and ſeveral frigates, ſailed up the 

main channel of the river, and lay as near the front of the fort as 
the ſecond line of the chevaux de frize would permit. The ſhips 

being thus diſpoſed, a heavy cannonade commenced as well. from 
them as from the batteries on . ſhore; which. diſmounted ſeveral of 
the guns in the fort, and otherwiſe ſo damaged its defences, that the 
garriſon, fearful of an aſſault, quitted it the enſuing night, and were 
carried off by their ſhipping. Two days after the redoubt at Red 
Bank was ale abandoned upon the * of lord Cornwallis with 
2 detach- 
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a detachment from camp ſent to reduce it; and the provincial water 
force, being now no longer protected by the works on ſhore, quitted 
its ſtation, and retired up the river. Some few of the ſmaller gallies, 


by keeping cloſe on the Jerſey ſhore, paſſed Philadelphia in the 


night, and eſcaped. The reſt were abandoned and burnt. And thus 


a communication by the Delaware was at laſt opened between the 


navy and army. 


General Waſhington, alter receiving a ee een of four 


9 men from the northern army, left his ſtrong ſituation at 


Skippack Creek, drew nearer to the Britiſh lines, and encamped at 


White Marſh, an advantageous ſtation, about fourteen miles from 


Philadelphia. A valley and a rivulet were in his front; and to the 


ſouth and eaſt an abbatis of arees, their top branches . and 
lying outwards. 1.1 


"% 


Sir William Howe . that, in of this relnforce- 


ment, Waſhington might be tempted to riſque an engagement in the' 


view of . regaining poſſeſſion of the capital of Penſylvania. With 
this expectation he marched with the army from Philadelphia on 


the fourth of December at night, and on the following morning 
took poſt on Cheſnut Hill, in front of the right wing of the pro- 


vincial encampment. Here the Britiſh army remained for two days, 
offering battle to the provincials, but the latter continued within 
their lines, except a corps of about one thouſand men, which being 
ſent out to ſkirmiſh with the light-infantry, under lieutenant-colonel 
Abercrombie, who were poſted in front, was quickly repulſed with loſs, 

On the ſixth at night the army was again put in motion, and 
the following morning took. poſt on Edge Hill, an eminence one 
mile in front of the enemy's left, which was occupied by a ſtrong 
corps of northern provincials, and from whence they were driven 
by the van-guard of the army under lord Cornwallis. The ſame 

Vor. J. | Rr morning, 
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morning, another out-poſt of the enemy was forced by a column 
of the army under major-general Grey, and ſo nearly ſurrounded by 
a rapid movement of the light-infantry of the guards to turn their 
left, that the provincials, in making their eſcape, were driven acroſs 


Z the fire of the centre and left of the general's diviſion, and nd 


a conſiderable loſs 1 in killed and wounded. | _, 
During all this time general Waſhington remained quiet withia 


4 his lines; and fir William Howe, ſeeing no proſpect of being able 


to provoke him to an engagement, and, after having viewed the 


right, left, and centre, of his encampment, judging it unadviſable 


to attack him in his preſent ſtrong poſition, returned on the eighth 
with the army to Philadelphia: The. enemy ftill keeping ſo cloſe 
within their lines, that the rear-gyard of the army under lord Corn- 


wallis, which did not leave its ground till four in the afternoon, Was 


ſuffered to retire unmoleſted. It was generally expected that the 
commander i in chief would have made ſome farther attempts on ge- 
neral Waſhingion. It is true he made ſome movements on the 
enemy's front, right, and left, but none on their rear, where they : 
were vulnerable without difficulty. By the ſame movement he 


would have cut off Waſhington from his baggage and proviſions, 


which lay five” miles diſtant. The American general dreaded this, 
and was prepared for flight. Our troops, notwithſtanding, retired, 


to the ſurpriſe of all who were acquainted with the ground on 
which general Waſhington was encamped, and the variety of ex- 


cellent roads that led round to his rear, It was even well known that 
Waſhington's army was under the greateſt apprehenſion, and con- 


ſtantly expecting the as of ping a hazardous movement 


to eſcape. Ss 6065 
Not -Jong after the retreat of the Bri iſh troops from White 
Marth, general Waſhington quitted his n at that place in the 
night, 
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night, croſſed the Schuylkill, and took poſt at Valley Verte, about CH i 1 ä 
twenty-ſix miles diſtant from Philadelphia. 


Had the American army retired to Lancaſter, Vork, ad Carliſle, 

the neareſt towns where they could have been accommodated with 

winter-quarters, a large and fertile diſtrict of country would have 

been left open for the Britiſh troops to forage | in at pleaſure, the in- 

habitants of which being left without protection might have been 

tempted to accept of thoſe pardons which were ſo liberally offered, 

and to ſubmit themſelves again, and become reconciled to the autho- 

rity of the mother=-country. | ' „„ 
The American general, moved by theſe conſiderations, de- 

termined to remain during the winter in the poſition which 

he then occupied at Valley Forge, recommending it to his | 

troops to build huts in the woods for ſheltering themſelves from 

the inclemency of the weather. And it is perhaps one of the moſt 

ſtriking traits in general Waſhington's character, that he poſſeſſed the 

faculty of gaining ſuch an aſcendancy over his raw and undiſciplined 

followers, moſt of whom were deſtitute of proper winter clothing, 

and otherwiſe unprovided with neceſſaries, as to be able to prevail 

upon ſo many of them to remain with him, during the winter, in 

ſo diſtreſsful a ſituation. With immenſe labour he raiſed wooden 1 

huts, covered with ſtraw and earth; which formed very uncomfort- 

able quarters. On the eaſt and ſouth an intrenchment was made; 

the ditch ſix feet wide and three in depth the mound not four feet 

high, very narrow, and ſuch as might eaſily have been beat down 

by cannon. Two redoubts were alſo begun, but never completed. 

The Schuylkill was on his left, with a bridge acroſs. His rear was 

moſtly covered by an impaſſable precipice formed by Valley Creek, 

having only a narrow paſſage near the Schuylkill. On the right 

his camp was acceſſible with ſome difficulty, but the approach on 

his front was on ground nearly on a level with his camp. lt is in- 
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— — ſituation. His army was deſtitute of "almoſt | every neceſſary of 
e clothing, nay, almoſt naked; and very often on ſhort allowance of 
proviſions; an extreme mortality raged in his hoſpitals, nor had he | 
any of the moſt proper medicines to relieve the fick.. There were 
perpetual deſertions of parties from him of ten to fifty at a time, 
In three months he had not four thouſand men, and theſe by no 
means to be termed effective. Not leſs than five hundred horſes 
periſhed from want and the ſeverity of the ſeaſon. 'He had often 
not three days proviſion in his camp, and at times not enough for 
one day. In this infirm and dangerous ſtate he continued from De- 
cember to May, during all which time every perſon expected that 
the commander in chief would have ſtormed or beſieged his camp, 
the fituation of which equally invited either attempt. To have 
poſted two thouſand men on a commanding ground near the bridge, 
on the north ſide of the Schuylkill, would have rendered his eſcape 
on the left impoſſible; two thouſand men placed on a like ground 
oppoſite the narrow paſs, would have as effectually prevented a re- 
treat by his rear; and five or ſix thouſand men, ſtationed on the 
front and right of his camp, would have deprived him of flight on 
thoſe ſides. The poſitions were ſuch, that, if any of the corps 
were attacked, they could have been inſtantly ſupported. Under 
ſuch propitious circumſtances what mortal could doubt of ſucceſs? 
But our army, neglecting all theſe opportunities, was ſuffered to 
continue at Philadelphia, where the whole winter was ſpent in diſſi- 
pation. A want of diſcipline and proper ſubordination pervaded the 
whole army; and if diſeaſe and ſickneſs thinned the American army 
encamped at Valley Forge, indolence and luxury perhaps did no leſs 
injury to the Britiſh troops at Philadelphia. During the winter a 
very unfortunate inattention was ſhown to the feelings of the inha- 
bitants of Philadelphia, whoſe ſatisfaction ſhould have been vigi- 
5 | | lantly 
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xv. 
perienced many of the horrors of civil war. The ſoldiers in- bf 
ſulted and plundered them; and their houſes were occupied as bar- | 
Tacks, without any ene being made to them. Some f ; 

the firſt families were compelled to receive into their habitations | 
individual officers, who were even indecent enough to introduce 

their miſtreſſes into the manſions: of their hoſpitable entertainers. 3 

This ſoured the minds of the ee _ of whom —_ 
a Co 5 Toma 35 moe or ett TT | | | 1 | 

But the. velidence: of the; army at Philadelphia . Ä i 
dſtreſſes which will probably be conſidered, by the generality of 5535 
mankind, as of a more grievous nature, It was with difficulty that 
fewel could be got-on any terms. Proviſi ions were moſt exorbit- 175 

antly high. Gaming of every ſpecies Was permitted, and even „ 9 
ſanctioned. This vice not only debauched the mind, but, by „ 
ſedentary conſinement, and the want of ſeaſonable repoſe, enervated _ „„ 
the body. A foreign oſficer held the bank at the game of pharo, THE 
by which he made a very conſiderable fortune; and but too many 

reſpectable families in Britain have to lament its baneful effects. 

Officers who might have rendered honourable ſervice to their coun- 

try, were compelled, by what was termed a bad run of luck, to diſ- 

poſe of their commiſſions, and return pennyleſs to their friends in 

Europe. The father who thought he had made a proviſion for his 

ſon by purchaſing a commiſſion for him in the army, ultimately found 

that he had put his ſon to ſchool to learn the ſcience of gambling, 

not the art of war. Diſſipation had ſpread through the army, and 

indolence, and want of ſubordination, its natural concomitants % For 

if the officer be not vigilant, the ſoldier will never be alert. . 

Sir William Howe, from the manners and religious opinions of = 
the Philagelphians, ſhould have been particularly cautions : For this = 
public diſſoluteneſs of the en, could not but be regarded by ſuch Hh 18 = 
2 people 
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0 * 3 r. people as a contempt of them, as well as an offence againſt piety; 
and it influenced all the repreſentations which they made to their 
-countrymen reſpecting the Britiſn. They inferred from it alſo, that 
the commander could not be ſufficiently intent on the plans of either 
conciliation or ſabjugation ; ; ſo that the opinions of the Philadelphiang, 
whether erroneous or not, materially promoted the cauſe of congreſs. 
During the whole of this long winter of riot and diſſipation, general 
Waſhington was ſuffered to continue, with the remains of his army, 
not exceedipg five thouſand effective men at moſt, undiſturbed at the 
Valley Forge: Conſiderable arrears of pay due to them; almoſt in 
a ſtate of nature, for want of clothing; the Europeans in the Ame- 
rican ſervice diſguſted, and deſerting in great numbers, and indeed 
in companies, to the Britiſh army; and the natives tired of the war. 
Yet, under all theſe favourable circumſtances for the Britiſh intereſt, 
no one ſtep was taken to diſlodge Waſhington, whoſe cannon were 
frozen up, and could not be moved. If ſir William Howe had 
marched out in the night, he might have brought Waſhington to 
action; or if he had retreated, he muſt have left his tick, cannon, 
_ ammunition, and heavy baggage behind. A nocturnal attack on 
the Americans would have had this further good effect: It would 
have depreſſed the ſpirit of revolt, confirmed the wavering, and at- 

tached them to the Britiſh intereft, It would have opened a paſſage 
for ſupplies to the city, which was in great want of Proviſions for 
the inhabitants. It would have ſhaken off-that lethargy 1 in which the 
Britiſh ſoldiers had been immerged during the winter. It would have 
convinced the well- affected that the Britiſh leader was in earneſt, If 
Waſhington had retreated, we could have followed. With one of the 

| beſt appointed, in every reſpect, and fineſt armies ( conſiſting of at 
| leaſt fourteen thouſand effective men) ever aſſembled in any coun- 
try, a number of officers of approved ſervice, wiſhing only to be 
Jed to action, this dilatory commander, fir William Howe, dragged 
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aſſurance of protection in both perſon and property; but theſe pro- 
miſes were confined merely to paper. The beſt perſonal fecurity to 
the inhabitants was | an attack by the army, and the beſt ſe- 


curity- of property was peace; and this to be purchaſed by 


ſucceſsful war. For, had fir William Howe led on his troops to 


action, victory was in his power, and eonqueſt in his train. During 


ſir William Howe's ftay at Philadelphia a number of diſaffected ci- 
tizens were ſuffered to remain in the garriſon ; theſe. people were 


ever upon the watch, and communicated to Waſhington every in- 


telligence he could with for. Sir William Howe ought not to have 
ſuffered the avowedly hoftile to remain in the city. A commander in 


chief ſhould form his plans with fecreſy. Whenever any foraging 
parties were 15 _ the garriſon, the enemy were always ap- 
| prized of N. 8 Will account wy, our ſupplies were always 
ſo fcanty, 44 65 our ie always haraſſed. That war is neceſſary, in 
ſome caſes, is certain; but it 1 is the” duty of every commander to 
leſſen the horrors of war, and to abridge their period. Severity in 
the early part of the war would have been mercy in the end. 

Thoufands of lives would have been ſaved on both ſides; the enormous 
load of the national debt would not have ſwelled to its preſent amount; 

America might Have been taught theneceſſity of peace; and Britain, the 
juſtice and Policy of granting honourable terms. But, unfortunately 


for this country, the inſtant the war ſhould be at an end, the multipli- 
| cation-of pounds, ſhillings, and 1 pence, would 'ceafe to be carried on by . 
individual characters, who wiſhed to make a fund, or aggregate ſum, to 
retire upon. In confirmation of the diftrefs in the American army above 


related we ſhall here inſert a letter from the committee of congreſs. 
w þ 2 
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out the winter, without doing any one thing to obtain the end for C H AP. 
which he was commiſſioned. Proclamation. was iffued after pro- 
clamation, calling upon the people of America to repair to the Britiſh 
ſtandard, promiſing them remiſſion of their political ſins, and an 
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| e A LETTER froth the Committee of Congreſs: to the. Preſident; 
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$6 « WE had flattered. 3 that, before this he the pleaſure of 
eqngroſy would be made known to us, reſpecting 1 the quarter-maſter's 
department. We fear our letter upon this ſubject has miſcarried, or 
the conſideration of it yielded to other buſineſs. . Tou will therefore 
pardon. us, ſir, hen we again ſolicit your attention to it, as an 
object of the laſt importance; on which not only the. future ſucceſs 
of your arms, but the preſent exiſtence of your army, immediately 
depend. The influence of this office i is ſo, diffuſive through every 
part of your military ſyſtem, that neither the wiſdom, of. ar- 
rangement, the ſpirit of enterpriſe, or farourable opportunity, will 
be of any avail, if this great wheel in the machine ſtops, or moves 
heavily. We find ourſelves embarraſſed in entering on this ſuhject, 
leſt a bare recital of facts ſhould carry an imputation (which we do 
not intend) on thoſe gentlemen who have lately conducted it.. We 
are ſenſible, great and juſt allowances. are to be. made for the pecu- 
liarity of their ſituation, and we are perhaps not fully acquainted 
with all their difficulties. | It is our duty, fir, to inform you it is 
not our intention to cenſure; and be aſſured, nothing but a ſenſe of 
the obligation we are under, to poſtpone all other conſiderations to 
the public ſafety, could induce us to perform the unpleaſing taſk. — 
We find, ſir, the property of the continent diſperſed over the whole 
country; not an encampment, route of the army, or conſiderable 
road, but abounds with waggons, left tot the mercy of the weather, 
and the will of the inhabitants ; large quantities of intrenching tools 
have, in like manner, been left in various hands, under no other fe- 
curity that we can learn, than the honeſty of thoſe who have them 
in poſſeſſion. Not leſs than three thouſand . ſpades and ſhovels, and 
; | Cel ds 
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the like number. of tomahawks, have been lately diſcovered and C LEED P. 15 


collected in the vicinity of the camp, by : an order from one of the & 

general officers. In the ſame Way, a quantity of tents and tent . 

cloth, after having lain a whole ſummer in a farmer's barn, WE Fig 

unknown to the officer of the. department, was lately diſcovered, 1 

and hrought to camp by a ſpecial order. from the general. From 

cheſe inſtances, we preſume there may be many other ſtores yet 

unknown and uncollected, which require immediate care and atten- 

tion. . 1 
05 When, in compliance with the expeQations of . 1 

and the wiſhes of the country, the army was thrown into, | 

huts, inſtead of retiring to more diſtant and convenient quar- 

ters, the troops juſtly expected every comfort which the, ſur- 

rounding country could afford. Among theſe, a providential 

care in the article of ſtraw, would probably have ſaved the lives 

of many, of IOW. brave ſoldiers who haye now paid the, great 


F 
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from the col Id and wet : cant,  fickneſs and mortality have wed 
through their quarters in _ aſtoniſhing degree. Notwithſtanding 


— 
3 1 5 3 . 


the ach of the phyſicians and ſurgeons, of whom we hear n no 
mplaint, the fick and dead liſt has increaſed one-third in the laſt 

_ returns, which was one-third greater than the week pre- 

ceding; and, from the preſent inclement weather, will probably i in- 

creaſe in a much greater proportion. Nothing, fir, can equal their 


TEL HW 3 


ſufferings, except the patience and fortitude with which the faithful 
part of the army endure them. Thoſe of a different character deſert 
in conſiderable numbers. „ 
* We muſt alſo obſerve, that a number of the troops bare now 
ſome time been Prepared for inoculation ; but the operation muſt be 
delayed, for want o of this [ſtraw] and other neceſlaries es Within the pro- 
vidence of this department, We need not point out the f. fatal conſe- 
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upon us, if poſſible, to annihilate the danger. 
obvious to need enumeration. In conference with the forage-maſter 


have procured it, if n could have been furniſhed him for that 
purpoſe. 
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quences of this delay in forming a new army, or the preſervation 
of this. Almoſt every day furniſhes inſtances of the imall-pox 
in the natural way. Hitherto ſuch vigilance and care has been uſed, 
that the contagion has not ſpread ; but ſurely it is highly incumbent 


“ We need not point out the effect this circumſtance will have upon 
the new-draughted troops, if not carefully guarded; they are too 


on this ſubject (which, though in appearance trivial, is really im- 
portant), he acquainted us, that, though out of his line, he would 


« The want of horſes ind waggons for the ordinary as well as ex- 
traordinary occaſions of the army, preſſes upon us, if poſſible, with 
equal force; almoſt every ſpecies of camp tranſportation is now per- 


formed by men, who, without a murmur, patiently yoke themſelves 


to little carriages of their own making, or load their wood and pro- 


viſions on their backs.— Should the enemy, encouraged | by the 
growing weakneſs of your troops, be led to make a ſucceſsful im- 


preſſion upon your camp, your artillery would now undoubtedly | 
fall into their hands, for want of horſes to remove it. But theſe 
are fmaller and tolerable evils, when compared with the imminent 
danger of your troops, periſhing with famine, or diſperſing 1 in ſearch 
of food. The commiſſaries, in addition to their fupplies of live 
cattle; which are precarious, have found a quantity of pork in New 
Jerſey, of which, by a failure of waggons, not one barrel has reached 


the camp. 


« The orders were given for that purpoſe as s early as the fourth of 
January In yeſterday s conference with the general he informed 
us, that ſome brigades had been four days without meat; and that 
even the common ſoldiers had been at his quarters to make known 


A . 


1 their 
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conſtant and unremitted attention. In whatever view, therefore, 
the object preſents itſelf, we truſt you will diſcern, that the moſt 
eſſential intereſts are connected with it. The ſeaſon of preparation 


operations will be ineffectual, either for offence or protection, if an 
arrangement is not immediately made, and the moſt vigorous ex- 


that a moment” s time ſhould not be loſt in placing a man of approved 
abilities and extenſive capacity at the head of the department, who 
will reſtore it to ſome degree of regularity and order; whoſe. provi- 
dent care. will immediately relieve the preſent wants of the army, 
and extend itſelf to thoſe which muſt be ſatisfied, before we can 
expect vigour, enterpriſe, or ſucceſs When your committee 
reflect upon the increaſed difficulties of procuring waggons, horſes, 


without which your army cannot even move; they feel the greateſt 
anxiety, leſt the utmoſt {kill, diligence, and addreſs, will prove in- 
effectual to ſatisfy the growing demand. All other conſiderations 
vaniſh before this obje& ; and we moſt earneſtly wiſh congreſs may 
be impreſſed in a proper degree with its neceſſity and importance. 

A report has reached vs, that colonel Lutterlogh is a candidate for 
the office of quarter-maſter-general ; we have therefore been led to 
make ſome inquiry into his character and conduct. We ſhould be 


dinate line; but, excluſive of the danger of entruſting ſo confiden- 
tial an office to a ſtranger, whole attachment to this country muſt be 
light and tranſient, and whoſe intereſt may be ſo eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
from ours, we cannot find that he poſſeſſes talents or activity equal 


neceſſary tools and ſtores have often been wanting ; important and 
TR ſeaſonable 


their wants, —At. preſent, ſir, there is. not one gentleman of any © 
rank. in this department, though the duties of the office require a — 


fob next campaign is paſſing ſwiftly away. Be aſſured, ſir, that its 


ertions uſed to procure the neceſſary ſupplies.—Permit us to ſay, 


tents, and the numerous train of articles dependent on this office, 


far from doing injuſtice to his abilities and experience in a ſubor- 


to this important office. We find, in the courſe of the campaign, 
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Kt movements of the army neltyel; in ſome inſtances, 


and favourable opportuni ities loſt, through the 


deficiencies of this department. —The rapid marches of our army, 
and unforeſeen diſaſters which attended it during the ſummer ſeaſon, 


partly claim ſome allowances; but that diſorder and confuſion pre- 


vail through the department, which requires ſome able hand to re- 
form and reduce it, is a certain and melancholy truth. 


= 


2 Unacquainted with the reſolution of congreſs with reſpect to ge- 
neral Schuyler, we have heſitated what further to propoſe. Time! 18 


. fo extremely precarious, that we are unwilling to loſe a ſingle unne- 
ceeſſary moment; and have therefore been induced to extend our 
views to the diſapprobation of this gentleman, and make ſome pro- 


viſion for that event. A character has preſented itſelf, which, in a 


; 


great degree, meets our approbation, judgment, and wiſhes. - Ve 
have opened the fubject to him, and it is now under his conſidera- 
tion. When we are at liberty, we fhall introduce him to your no- 
tice; but delicacy : forbids our doing it, until he has made up his 
mind on the ſubject, and given his conſent to the nomination.— 


Another gentleman of extenſive connexions, great activity, and 
comprehenſive genius, but intirely in civil life, has alſo been pro- 
poled. As he is at a diſtance, we have not been able to conſult him; 


and are reſtrained, by ſimilar motives of delicacy, from making his- 


character and name a ſubject of diſcuſſion without his confent. 
By the time we are favoured with the determination reſpecting 


i general Schuyler, and he fhould not be approved, we hope to be 


able to announce both theſe gentlemen for your conſideration. 


We are, with the greateſt. regard and Rr 


« SIR, 


* Your moſt hel. and ery wales ſervants, 


— 


* Ty the Prefident of Congreſs. 


2 


« (Tus COMMITTEE.) 


(Signed) FRA. DANA.“ 
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Ir muſt be confeſſed that, on the whole, the Britiſh arms under 
fir William Howe were attended- with ſucceſs ; but this ſucceſs was 
never duly followed up and improved. That commander had ſe- 


veral opportunities of defeating, the American army, and thereby 


of putting an end to the war. At Long Iſland, in the Jerſeys, 
at Brandywine, at White Marſh, and at Valley Forge, fortune 
had placed the enemy within his graſp, but he declined to ſeize 
the offered advantage. None of his military exploits poſſeſſed 
either plan, object, or deciſion. And the only fruit derived from 


the ſeveral victories of ſir William Howe, during the campaign 
of 1777, amounted to no more than the acquiſition of good win 
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command of 
the northern 


army. 


5 Canadian Operation. General Burgoyne invgſted with the Command 
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of the Northern Army—General Carleton, offended with this Ap- 
HpPointment, reſigns his Go vernment—Opinions on the Employment 


765 of the Savage. Number. 75 | Troops under General | | Burgoyne— _— 
Expedition under Colonel St. Leger —Burgoyne's Manifeſto—T1i- 


conderoga and Mount Independence in vefted—The Forts aban- 
 doned by the Americans—American Galleys deſtroyed near Shenef- 
borough— Americans abandon their Works —Their Rear overtaken 
General St. Clair arrives at Fort Edward—Americans re- 
pulſed by Colonel Hill—Americans ' abandon Fort Anne—Diſp- 
culties encountered in the March of the Royal an to F. ort Ea- 
ward— Americans retire .to Saratoga. 
* will be neceſſary now to turn our attention from the ſouth 
to the north; from the plains of Penſylvania to thoſe of Canada: 
where, inſtead of victories mixed with loſs, we meet with nothing | 
but” diſappointment, diſaſter, and defeat. . 
The adminiſtration of Great Britain reſolved to carry on the war 
upon the ſide of Canada and the Lakes with activity and energy. 
The command of this expedition was entruſted to general Burgoyne. 
Sir Guy Carleton was certainly, and with much reaſon, offended 
with this appointment, which, indeed, could not be juſtified on any 
grounds of reaſon or of prudence. General Burgoyne, without 
doubt, poſſeſſed bravery, and ſome military knowledge; but it muſt 


be allowed that general Carleton was better qualified for the im- 
EL 1 8 1 5 La 
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portiut elpedition, wich, under his direction, would probably have 0 5 Fob 
been attended with ſucceſs. From his long reſidence in Canada, ge 
knew more accurately than general Burgoyne, the ſituation of 77” 

the country, the manners of the inhabitants, and the extent of its 

reſources ; and he united greater authority with more military expe- 

rience. He would have been more aware of the difficulties to be - 
encountered, and better prepared for ſurmounting them. But gene- — 
ral Burgoyne was a member of parliament, and it was one of. thoſe 
miſerable expedients which the miniſter ſubſtituted for grandeur of 
deſign, to beſtow ſome of the moſt important employments, both 
military and naval, on men who were in the habits of oppoſing the 
meaſures of adminiſtration. By this pitiful policy he was enabled 
to ſecure himſelf againſt parliamentary e attack, and to "Op his mea 
ſures more eafily in the houſe of commons. PEER 
That general Carleton was offended with the appaintment of ge- GeneralCarle-", 
neral Burgoyne 1 1s ſufficiently - evident, from his immediate reſigna- 5 
tion of his government. Much was expected from this expedition, 3 
| and, to do the miniſter Juſtice, nothing Was, wanting on his A 
render ſucceſs probable. A large body of veteran troops was ſent 

from England, welt provided with every neceſſary, and great quan- | 

tities of warlike ſtores were alſo tranſmitted in order to ſupply thoſe 

inhabitants who were expected to declare in favour of the Britiſh 8 
cauſe. 5 
In addition to the ſtrength OD poſſeſſed bt the Eneliſh i in 
Canada, ſeveral nations of favages who inhabit the back ſettlements 
of that province, and the borders of the Weſtern Lakes, reſolved to 
take up arms againſt the Americans. The acceptance of their aſſiſt- 
ance has occaſioned much diſcuſſion, and a variety of opinions. 
General Burgoyne was certainly induced to adopt this meaſure from Opinions on 

a knowledge of their warlike character, and from a well grounded e — 
ſuppoſition that, if CUE refuſed their offers, they would mr! jein 


the 
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0 HA P. i, Americans | But he reſolved. to bring them, into action as lle 


0 poſfible. In the preceding year he did not make much uſe of 
them, and he determined to purſue, as far a8 he could with pru- 
dence, the ſame line of conduct in the preſent veaf. He knew that 
their object i in all wars was murder, deſolation, and deſtruction; and 

5 though he certainly wiſhed to conquer the revolted Americans, yet 

| ILY he did not wiſh to exterminate them. His conduct however, in 

. „ tity ii not receive © GRE! enden ; for 1. was eine 


mtg 


*S # #4 a 7 


; ſhould by adapted. own the o opponents of ene ee on 
this ſubject was the miniſter himſelf; who, accordingly, tranſmitted * 
orders to general Carleton to uſe all his influence in ſecuring the 
g aſſiſtance of the Indian nations. This he did ſo effectually, that he, 
became fearful at keen of obrining a larger. number than N ne- 
„ * 
Number 2 The army 8; fo general Burgoyne coniſted of Britih 26d * 
general Bur. man troops, amounting to ſeven thouſand one hundred and ſeventy- 
"OY three men, excluſive of the corps of artillery. Of theſe the foreign : 
troops amounted to near one half, This body of troops accorded 
very nearly with the plan ſubmitted to the miniſter by general 
- Burgoyne. He had required eight thouſand regulars, rank and file, 
excluſive of the artillery, a corps of watermen, two thouſand Ca- 
nadians, including hatchet-men, with a thouſand ſavages. 7 nh 
- » , General Burgoyne was furniſhed with picked and experienced | 
* en The moſt eminent of theſe were major- general Philips, 
prigadier- generals Frazer, Powel, and Hamilton; the Brunſwick 
major- general Reideſel, and brigadier-general Specht, This large 
body of veteran troops was to be kept together as much as poſſible, 
In order to produce this effect, the inhabitants of Canada were com- 
manded to furniſh men ſufficient to occupy the woods on the 
5 VV | 10 frontiers, 
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| frontiers, to prevent deſertion, to procure intelligence, d to in- 


5 tercept all communication between the enemy and the malcontents 1 


in the province. They were alſo required to provide men for the 
completion of the fortifications at Sorel, St. John's, Chamblee, and 


Ille aux Noix, for the carriage of proviſions, artillery, and ſtores, 


and for making roads. In addition to this, at were to furniſh an | 


adequate quantity of horſes and carts. 


— 


Colonel St. Leger, with a body of light 18000 Wack Indians, hit 


®.. 


amounting to between ſeven and ei 


eight hundred Then, having been 
previouſly detached by the way of Lake Ontario, and the Mohawk 


river, in order to make a diverſion in favour” of the army, general Fe 


Burgoyne ſet out from St. John's on the ſixteenth of June 1777. 


The naval force, under the command of commodore Lutwych, 2 
preceded the : army, and opened the way for its advances, detach- 


ments of Indians having been previouſly made from 'the river 


gi . 


0 A 


W's 


Bouquet, as well to act upon the enemy s convoys and communi- 1 
cations on the fide of Otter Creek, as to cover the reconnoitre; of 
South Bay, through which country it was probable that the enemy 


would paſs, if Ticonderoga ſhould fall into the hands of the Britiſh. | 
The fleet. proceeded without any . oppoſition, and, under its pro- 

tection, the troops were landed about the middle of June, and en- 
camped at a ſmall diſtance from Crown Point on the north ſide. 
The advanced Pritt . the enen retired on the ee of our 


army. 


At this 3 general ein 50 18 to KT the indians 


The purport of it was, 
to induce them to refrain from Guys: and to mitigate their-1 na- 


a war- feaſt, and to make a ſpeech to them. 


tural ferocity. 


Before the royal army e to Ticonderga'@ gene 
iſſued a proclamation or manifeſto, in which, with a molt il-p 


Tt 


Vol. I. refuſed 


A Burgoyne 3 


Policy, he threatened to puniſh, with the utmoſt ſeverity, thoſe wh 8 
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c 43 refuſed to attach themſelves to the Britiſh, cauſes At the ame d time. 
55 he magnified the feroci city, of the ſavages, animadverting with pecu- 
liar emphaſis of diction on the cagerneſs.,\ which they diſcovered to 
Fee | | butcher thoſe. who. .contintied hoſtile to the. mother;country, _ 
55 intereſts they had eſpouſed. Having remained at Crown, Point a 

3 days, in order to reſt themſelves, | and to eſtabliſh m; gazing: 
the whole army proceeded wi ich anton to e N 
place it was reſolved to inveſt. 


ge, a 
1 northward of that narrow inlet which unites Lake George to Lake 
))%%ͤ 0 Crawn Point lies more northward. than Ticonderoga, 
. „„ ſituated on an angle of land waſhed on two ſides. by water 
5 nen over rocks. A deep moraſs covered the third ſide, A | 
1 | a ſmall parts. where formerly the French had erected lines, w 
| nl con dn 0. Which the Ameriegss 1 hot a now. reaghened by 
3A «ddijonal works, | 2 pk 
| ite to as on the e u Mii the Americanathad | 
einc. wich great induſtry fortified a high hill called Mount Independence. 
On the top of it, which is flat, a ſtar fort had been erefted, con- 
taining extenſive barracks well ſupplied with artillery. he moun- 
tain ſtretched iti a | ſloping direction into the water, Arongly' en- 
trenched to its baſe, and well ae with heavy artillery. Mid- 
way up the mountain, ariother battery was erected to cover the | 
lower works. With infinite labour the Americans had united Ti- 
conderoga and Mount Independence by a ſtrong bridge of: commu- 
nications over the inlet. Twenty-two ſunken piers ſupported the 
bridge at equal diſtances. Between the piers floats were placed, | 
| faſtened together with chains and rivets, and bound to the ſunken 
Piers. On the Lake Champlain ſide of the bridge, a boom, com- 
paſed of very large timber, was erected, faſtened together by ri- 
vnn bolts and double , made of. iron an inch and a half i 
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poinre, his bridge effeQtually 1 prevente 
the northern fide. But Ticonderoga, notwithſtanding its apparent \ | 

eure n . had one diſadvantage to contend with. To the ſouthward n. 
of the 4 * communications was a hill, called Sugar Hill, 
which verbs ked and commanded both the works at Ticonderoga, 
and on Mount Inde dendence. This place the Americans were 
unable to fortify, on account” of the want of men; general st. 
Clair, ho ded at t Ticorderogs, f not or having above three 
thouſand # 
mee N "—__ when > 5 left Crown Point, advanced with the 
_ greateſt circumſpeckion and prudence on both ſides of the Lake, 
the fleet keeping in the centre till the army had encloſed the 
enemy on the land fide, and the fleet had arrived juſt out 
of cann6n-ſhot of their works. On the approach of the right .- 
wing on the ſecond of July, the enemy inſtantly reli inquiſhed 
and ſet fire to their works on the ſide of Lake George. Major- 
general Philips therefore immediately ſeeured the poſſeſſio on of an 
important place called Mount Hope, which commanded the enemy's ; 
line, and cut off all communication with Lake George. 

The royal army having arrived at Ticonderoga, proceeded with 

great expedition and alacrity in conſtructing works neceſſary for the 
_ Inveſtment of that place. By the fifth of July theſe works were 
completed. and a road made to the top of Sugar Hill for the con- 
ſtruction of a battery there. The enemy, diſcoveritg theſe vigorous . 
operations, thought proper to hold a council vr" war, in which it 
was reſolved to evacuate Ticonderoga and Mownt Independence im- 
mediately. In conſequence of this artemis agen, their baggage, The forts 


| | abandoned 
proviſions, and ſtores, were embarked in two argues e and by the Ame - 


diſpatched up the ſouth river to Skeneſborough. * he army took n 
the Caſtle Town road, in order to reach poet by land. 
The American general conceived that his retreat would be made 
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without any difficulty, on account of the obſtacles which the Engliſh 


muſt neceſſarily overcome before. they could purſue him. The 
dawn of the day, on the ſixth of July, diſcovered this unexpected 


retreat. Commodore Lutwych immediately began to prepare for a 
purſuit by removing an immenſe work of framed timber ſunk in 


the water, and by cutting away the boom. that obſtructed the paſ- 


ſage, and which had coſt, in the completion of it, near twelve 


months labour. As ſoon as theſe obſtructions were. removed (which : 


taſk was effected by nine o'clock in the morning), captain Carter of 
the artillery, Who commanded a brigade of gun-boats, gave chaſe, 
and purſued that diviſion of the enemy which was making its re- 


treat by water. . So great was the ſpeed with which he executed the 


- truſt repoſed! in bim, that he overtook them near the Falls of Skenel- 


borough, engaged and captured ſome of their largeſt gallies, oblig- 
ing them to ſet the others on ans together with a meat num- 


ber of their pasteun. 


The Ame- 


ricans aban- 


don their 


works. 


„ 


Their rear 


overtaken. 


* 


The grand diviſion of the army under 1 Bargoytie i in 5 
boats, the Royal George, and Inflexible frigates, approaching the 


Falls, were ſaluted by a diſcharge of cannon from the works at 
| Skeenſborough. | On this account the general thought proper to 
return and land his army at South Bay, where part of the batteaux 
of the enemy had taken refuge. Theſe would certainly have been 


deſtroyed if the day had not been too far advanced. Immediately 


on the landing of the Engliſh the enemy evacuated the Ngctade 


fort, and other works, to which, as well as to the mills and Rore- 
houſes, they ſet fire-previous to their departure. 1D, 
+ During t theſe operations by water, bri ae Fra razer, at eo 


head of the advanced corps of grenadiers and light infantry, preſſed 


hard upon the rear of that diviſion of the enemy which had taken the 


route of Hubberton, and which he ovęrtook at five o'clock on the morn- 


ing of W hath of July. This diviſion conſiſted of near one thoufand 


five 
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ſive 00 off che beſt mi: 
command of colonel Francis. They were poſted on ſtrong ground, wan 
and received the attack of the Britiſn from behind breaſtworks N 1 
| compoſed | of logs and old trees. General Frazer 8 detachment 9 ig 
was not equal in point of number to the enemy; nevertheleſs 
he commenced the engagement, - becauſe he expected a reinforce- 
ment of troops under the German general Reideſel. The Ameri : 
cans maintained their poſt with great reſolution and bravery. The 
reinforcement did not arrive ſo ſoon as was expected, and victory + 
for a long time was doubtful. The arrival however of general Y 
Reideſel decided the fate of the day. Hearing the firing of guns 17 
he puſhed forwards with a ſmall number of men, and joined general 
Frazer with a full band of muſic playing. The enemy conceiving 
from this circumſtance that the whole of the German troops had 
advanced into the field, ee retreated with great proce” 
pings e 5 „ 
The Americans loft | in this action their bete commander, ſeveral 
other officers, and above two hundred men killed. The fame num- 
ber were taken priſoners ; ; and it was ſuppoſed that not leſs than fix &— 
hundred wounded died in the woods. ts 25 
© The loſs on the part of the Britiſh did not exceed twenty an 
none, except major Grant, of any rank; and about one hundred 
and twenty men killed and wounded. During this engagement 
general St. Clair was at Caſtle Town, about fix miles diſtant from 
the field of battle. Immediately on receiving intelligence of this 
defeat, he bent his courſe to the woods on his left, fearful of being 
intercepted at Fort Anne, but yet uncertain whether he ſhould pro- 
ceed to the upper part of the Connecticut, or to Fort Edward. In 
the mean time a party of the enemy having taken the road by - 
Wood Creek, in order to proceed beyond Fort Anne, after their 
retreat from Skeneſborougb, were & 15 colonel Hill and the 
ninth 


kſmen and choſen troops; under the C > P. 
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10 . dat rogjanont, and overtaken. near ken Anne, A warm n enpage- 
ment immediately commenced, - the enemy having infinitely the 
advantage in point of anwber. . | But colonel Hill had poſted him- 
ſelf in ſuch a judiaious manner, that all the attacks of the en * 
in front were ineſfectual. A diſpoſition was then made to ſurre 

bim, which the Britin commander, with | admirable Median, | 
1 by changing his ſituation i in the heat of the action. The 
5 engagement ſtill continued, with various ſucceſs, ' For three. hours, | 
when the Americans were repulſed with great ſlaughter, and forced 
to retreat, after ſetting fire to Fort Anne, to Fort Edward. The . 
_ tillery loſt, by the evacuation of the Mido poſts, and taken or 
3 deſtroyed i in the armed veſlels at Skeneſborough, Was prodi gious, 
| amounting to no leſs than one hundred and twenty-eight jeces, 
ſerviceable and unſerviceable. The loſs of flower, biſcuit, pork, and 
beef, was alſo very conſiderable. At Fort Edward, where general 
i Schuyler was joined by general St. Clair on the twelfth, after a fa- 
tiguing march, the whole ſtrength of the Americans did not exceed | 
four thouſand four hundred men, including militia. It may not be i im- 
proper to relate here one of thoſe ſtratagems in which the genius of | 
the Americans, during the whole courſe of the war, was remark Ay bg 
fertile. Schuyler took out of a canteen with a falſe bottom, a letter 
from a perſon in the intereſt of the provincials to general Sullivan, 
and prepared an anſwer to it, drawn up in ſuch a ſtrain as to perplex 
and diſtract Burgoyne, and leave him in doubt what courſe to 
follow. This letter, which fell, as was intended, into the Engliſh 
- general's hands, had the deſired effect ; for he was completely duped 
and. puzzled by it for ſeveral denn, and at a loſs whether to e 
or retreat, 
General Burgoyne, after remaining ome time at u Skeneſhorough, 
left that place, with an intention of taking the road that leads to 
Hudſon's River, and thence to Albanys i in order to Pe a communi- 
cation 
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cxtion with Lak 


artille Fand baggage. In this undertaking, the difficulties which 
the royal army had to encounter were infinite. Swamps and mo- 


raſſés v 


treeks, over ravines gull 


cleared of 'the foreſt trees, whi ich had been fell dand diſpoſed in ſuch 


ye 


a manner as to interſect each other.” Notwithſtanding, however, all 
theſe obſtacles, in a ſultry ſeaſon of the year, andin a cloſe country, 


which the numerous inſects render almoſt i tolerable to Europeans, | 
the royal army endured this amazing fatigue with great cheerfulneſs, 


and oppoſed themſelves to difficulty and danger with untired perſe- 


verance and unabated fortitude. This general has, with much rea- 


ſon, been blamed for adopting this difficult and tardy mode of con- 


duct; by returning to Ticonderoga, and embarking again on Lake 
George, he might have eaſily proceeded to Fort George, whence 


there was a waggon-foad to the place of his deſtination, Fort Ed- 
ward; The reaſon he gave for not purſuing this line of conduct 
was, that a retrograde motion would have checked the vigour and 


animation of the troops. Whether the mode he choſe to adopt was. 


likely to inereaſe them it is not very difficult to determine. As ſoon 
as the Britiſh troops had ſecured the poſſeſſion of Skeneſborough, 
that ave officer major-general Philips returned to Lake George, 
to tranſport the e proviſions, and baggage, over the lake, to 
Fort George, and th by land to Fort Edw 


River, V. 3eenn | en es une + 
_ uſe of the ar 


Schuyler, who at . time eee . Lk American 
army, had poſted himſelf, immediately after the affair of Hubberton, 


as already obſerved, at Fort Edward. On the advance of the royal 
army he retreated down Hudſon's River to Saratoga, where he iſſued 
a proclamation calculated to counteract the effect intended to be pro- 
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- duced, by t ie manifeſto publiſhed by general Burgoyne. re royal 
army, on account of the numberleſs difficulties they had to encoun- 
ter, advanced but flowly ; and it was not till the thirtieth of July 
that they arrived on Hudfſon' 8 River. Here Fhoir progreſs was. 
checked for ſome time, becauſe it was neceſſar before they could 
proceed, that the provi ſions, ſtores, and other neceſaries which had 
been brought to Fort George from Ticonderoga, by general ] Philips, 
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ſhould be embarked, The LANNY of eourſe was. immediately 
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nn to Bennington — Baum and Breyman de efrated 


Fort Stanwix invefled—Attempt to relieve it by General Har be 


mer—St. Leger obliged to raiſe the Siege of Fort Stan wix—Ge- 
neral Gates takes the Command of the American Army in the North 
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Action at Still Water —Diftreſſed Situation of General Burgoyne 


—Deſertion of the Indian. Retreat to Saratoga—Ro yal Arm of 
nearly Surrounded—Convention with General Gates. 

T H K delays which 100. hn occaſioned by. the route which 

general Burgoyne thought-proper to take, had afforded. time for 

the Americans to recover their fortitude and to recruit their ſtrength. 

Where the Mohawk falls into Hudſon's River, about eight miles 


from Albany, is an iſland in the ſhape of an half- moon, call Still 


Water. On this place general Schuyler, who had aſſembled about 


two thouſand ſeven hundred men at Saratoga, on receiving a rein- 


forcement of men and artfllery, under the command of general 


Arnold, poſted. his army, in order to check the progreſs of colonel 


St. Leger, who early in June had been detached from Laſhene, 


| fix miles from Montreal, by the way of Lake Ontario and the 
Mohawk River, in order, as already obſerved, to make a diverſion 
in favour of the main army. He had ünder his command a conſi- 
derable number of ſavages, who, in ſpite of general Burgoyne's 


addreſs to them, could not be reſtrained from the commiſſion of ſe- 
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C HAP. veral acts of ferocity. General Burgoyne ſtill winidind in the 
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—— neighbourhood of Fort Edward, where, on account of the difficulty 
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Difficulties 


experienced 
at Fort Ed- 
ward. 
Colonel St. 
Leger's ex- 
pedition. 


of bringing the ſtores from Fort George to Hudſon's River, the army 
began to experience great hardſhips. At this juncture he received in- 
telligence that colonel St. Leger had advanced up the St. Laws 
rence, and had commenced his operations againſt Stanwix, a fort 
ſituated on a riſing ground at the upper end of the Mohawk River, 


about three hundred yards from its ſource, and about half a mile 


Detachment 
to Benning- 
ton, 


reception. The general, however, paid no attention to the repre- 


from the ſource 'of Wood Creek, which runs into Lake Onida, and 
through the Onandigo into Lake Ontario. General Burgoyne ſaw 


the neceſſity of co-operating with colonel St. Leger, and of imme- 


diately making a rapid movement forward. But this intention 
could not be carried into execution under the preſent circumſtances. 


Ox-teams, carriages, and other neceſſaries, were indiſpenſably neceſ- 


fary ; to procure which, the commander in chief reſolved to detach 


a body of troops to Bennington, a place fituated between the forks 
of the Hoſick River, and about twenty-four miles to the eaſtward 


of Hudſon's River. The northern army received ſupplies of cattle, 


proviſions, and ſtores, from the New England provinces by way of 
the Connecticut, Mancheſter, and Arlington; which ſupplies were 
depoſited at Bennington. On this expedition the German colonel | 
Baum was diſpatched with about fix hundred men, moſtly Germans, | 
including a detachment of Reideſel's dragoons. This number was 
in every reſpe& too ſmall. A loyaliſt who was well acquainted with 


the road, and had undertaken to accompany colonel Baum, ſtated to 
general Burgoyne that the expedition required a force of not leſs 
than three thouſand men; for the roads were very bad, through a 


thick woody country, and the tardineſs of the German method of 
marching would, he knew, enable the enemy to prepare for their 


| ſentation 


— 
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' ſentation of this gentleman, whom he piqued on the point of honour. 
The idea of ſending German troops on this ſervice was oppoſed by 
ſome of the officers of the army ; but particularly by general Frazer, 


who, it is ſaid, not only remonſtrated with general Burgoyne, but re- 
duced his remonſtrance into writing. The Germans were heavy and: 


tardy in marching, and, as uſual, were loaded with accoutrements that 
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prevented thoſe exertions which ſuch an expedition required. In the 


whole army a corps could not have poſſibly been found ſo unfit for 
a ſervice that required rapidity of motion as Reideſel's dragoons. 


Their very hats and ſwords weighed very nearly as much as the whole 
equipment of one of our ſoldiers. The worſt Britiſh regiment in the 
ſervice would with eaſe have marched two miles for their one. Co- 
lonel Baum was a brave officer, but he , was totally unacquainted 
with the country, with the people, and with the language, inſomuch, | 


it was reported, that he hardly knew, when he underſtood that they 
were riſing in arms, whether to conſider them as friends or foes. 


Colonel Baum, accompanied by the loyaliſt as his guide, began his 


march. On the firſt day Baum ſurpriſed a large body of the enemy 


' who had aſſembled for the purpoſe of oppoſing the progreſs of his 


detachment. 'This body of men, however, were, from a too 


refined principle of generoſity, on the ſucceeding day liberated 


by colonel Skeene, the inſpector-general, who joined the de- 


tachment and ſuperſeded the loyaliſt. This mode of conduct it 


was ſuppoſed would detach them from the American cauſe. Un- 


fortunately however it produced an effect diametrically oppoſite ; | 


for this very body of the enemy were afterwards the moſt formidable 
opponents of the Engliſh at Bennington. 


On the ſecond day:s march of colonel Baum's detachment, they 
captured ſome cattle, and routed a ſmall part of the enemy near a 
village called Cambridge. Here the colonel received intelligence 
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that the enemy were aſſembling from New Hampſhire, and the 
borders of Connecticut, for the defence of Bennington. Neverthe- 
leſs he advanced as far as Walloon Creek, about ſeven miles from 
Bennington, where the intelligence he had received at Cambridge 

was confirmed, and no doubt remained of a formidable oppoſition. 

In conſequence of this information he thought proper to halt, and 

to poſt his detachment in as advantageous a manner as poſſible. 
This laſt meaſure he was induced to adopt from the repreſenta- 
tlons of a number of loyaliſts, under the command of à colonel: 
Phiſter, who joined him, and acquainted him that the enemy were 
ſtrongly intrenched at Bennington, and that, as ſoon as they had 


received a reinforcement of men, it was intended to attack him. a 


Colonel Baum having tranſmitted theſe particulars to general Bur- 
goyne, a detachment of five hundred Germans, under the com- 
mand of lieutenant-colonel Breyman, was ſent. to his aſſiſtance. 
The roads were bad; nor was the mode in Which the Germans 

marched calculated to promote expedition. They halted ten 
times in an hour to dreſs their ranks, which, through the em- 
barraffments attending their march, were liable to be broken at every 
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The American general, Starke, with a body cf one thouſand | 


men from New Hampſhire and Maſſachuſet, was at this period on 


his route to join general Schuyler. Having received intelligence, 
however, of the approach of colonel Baum, he altered his courſe, and 
haſtened towards Bennington, where, joining the continental troops 
under colonel Warner, he ſet out on the ſixteenth of Auguſt, and, by 
ten o'clock in the morning, ſurrounded colonel Baum at St. Coieck's 


Mill, on Walloon Creek. The German officer, a ſtranger to the coun- 


try, and to the- language of the inhabitants, was at firſt perſuaded by 


the loyaliſts who had joined him that they were friends. General 


Starke, 
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Starke, however, ; commencing; a furious attack upon him on all O RN . 


_ ſoon convinced him of their, error. Neyertheleſs he reſolved 
to make a vigorous. defence. For upwards of an hour he endured 
4 bree diſcharge of muſ quetry, and during that period drove 
the enemy ſeveral times from the high ground on which they 
were ſtationed. But their number pure Lv every. moment, and Baum and 
colonel Baum having loſt his artillery, the German troops were 
under the neceſſity of retreating into the woods, leaving their 
commander. mortally, wounded on the field of battle. The ſavages 

who had accompanied colonel Baum behaved i in a ſhameful man- 

ner, retreating at the commencement of the engagement. Fluſhed | 4 5228 
with this: victory, the enemy advanced againſt the detachment YG 2 
der colonel Breyman, who, ignorant of the defeat of Baum, Was „ 
advancing to his relief; but the tardineſs of their! method of march- 

ing, added to the, obſtacles which the. roads. preſented, had retarded 

their progreſs in ſuch a manner, that twenty-four hours were ſpent. 

in marching ſixteen miles. The conſequence Was, chat Bre exma . 
came up juſt in time to join che fugitives of Baum 8 detachment. # 
The Americans a began a vigorous, attack on Breyman, Who was, 


obliged to retreat, after having made a very gallant reſiſtance, and 
. expended all bis ammunition. e loſs of c neſe 


+3 42 » 


This was « the - firſt b de 50 akin N a e and 
1 it muſt be chiefſy attributed to the, commander! in chief. The 
troops he diſpatched on the expedition to Bennington were too few. 
in number, and, being. foreigners, improper for it. The general 
ought to have rectiſied his miſtake, when colonel Baum ſent for a 
reinforcement. Had he ſent Frazer's brigade, / according to that 
general's requeſt, the fatal conſequences that enſued might. 
in all pi have been - Preventeſhi! , Immediately after the 
4949 PE, defeat 
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defeat of e000 Baum, and the retreat of eolonel mene the 
royal army which had advanced to Saratoga, drew back. 
In the mean time colonel St. Leger had commenced his attack 
upon Fort Stanwix, a fmall ſquare log fort' with four baſtions 'and 
a ſtockaded covered-way, without any other outworks. It was de- 
fended by colonels Ganſevert and Willet, and ſeven hundred men. 
The commencement of the ſiege was attended with very favourable 
circumſtances. On the fifth of Auguſt colonel St. Leger received 


intelligence that one thouſand provincials, under the command of 


Attempt to 
relieve it by 
eneral Har- 


emer. 


general Harkemer, were advancing to the relief of the fort. Sir 
John Johnſon therefore, with a party of regulars, and a number of 


favages, was diſpatched 1 into the woods, where he placed his men in 


ambuſh. - The enemy advanced incautioufly, and fell into the trap that 
was laid for them. A ſudden and unexpected fire was poured upon them 
from behind trees and buſhes, and the ſavages ruſhing from their con- 


eealment, made a dreadful flaughter with their ſpears and tomahawks. 


The enemy, though ſurpriſed and ſomewhat difmayed, did not retreat 
precipitately, but recovered a riſing ground, which enabled' them, 


. by a kind of running fight, to preſerve about one third of 


their detachment, The number of killed and wounded on the . 


part of the enemy amounted to near four hundred. The beſieged 
being informed of the approach of general Harkemer, made a 
ſally under colonel Willet, which was attended with ſome ſucceſs, 
Having received, however, intelligence of the defeat of the provin- | 
cials, he and another officer undertook a very perilous expedition. 


They penetrated at the dead of night through the camp of the be- 
Hegers, and traverſed a ſpace of fifty miles, through deſerts, woods, 


and moraſſes, in order to bring relief to the fort. The enemy per- 
ceiving that the artillery of the beſiegers was too light, and inſuffi- 


_ cient to make any impreſſion on the defences of the fort, treated 
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conveyed himſelf into the Britiſh camp, and declared that he had 
eſcaped from the enemy at the hazard of his life, in order to inform 
the Britiſh commander that general Arnold, with two thouſand 
men and ten pieces of cannon, was advancing rapidly to raiſe the 


ſiege. He alſo acquainted him that general Burgoyne had been. 


defeated, and his army cut to pieces. Colonel St. Leger was not 
intimidated by this information; nor did he give much credit to it; 
but it produced an immediate effect on the ſavages. The Britiſh 
commander called a council of their chiefs, and endeavoured, by the 
influence of fir John Johnſon, and the other ſuperintendants, co- 


lonels Claus and Butler, to induce them not to withdraw their 
aſſiſtance. Every effort however was ineffeQual ; a a large party of 
the ſavages departed while the council was ſitting; and the reſt 


threatened to follow their example, unleſs the Britiſh commander 
would immediately make a retreat. To this mortifying propoſition 
he was under the neceſſity of acceding · The tents were left ſtand- 
ing, and the artillery and ſtores fell into the poffeſſion of che gar 
riſon. One of the chief cauſes of the failure of ſucceſs in this 


expedition was the inadequacy of the force under colonel St. Leger, 


and the inſufficiency and ſmallneſs of the artillery, which were in- 


capable of making any breach on the enemy's works. The ſupe- 
riority of the ſavages in number over the Britiſh troops, was another 


cauſe, Their ſubſequent deſertion, and the approach of Arnold, 


rendered a retreat a meaſure of neceſſity, though it certainly might 


have been conducted in a more regular manner. 


With reſpect to the intimation of general Arnold's 8 to 
the relief of Fort Stanwix, it was in part true. He was advancing 
up the Mohawk River with two thouſand men; but, in order to 


arrive more ſpeedily at the place of his deſtination, he had left the 
main 
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every propoſal for a ſurrender with deriſion and contempt, On the CHAP. 
' twenty-ſecond of Auguſt a man belonging to the fort purpoſely | 
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' General 


Gates takes 
the command 
of the Ame- 
rican army in 
the north. 


fore taken the command of the American army in the north. ' 
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main body, * moved rapidly forward with à body of * nine 
hundred men, He arrived at the fort two days after the ſiege had 
been raiſed. His aſſiſtance being noyy unneceſſary, he returned 
with his army to! reinforce general, Gates, who, had a ſhort; ti me | be- 


5 


General Burgoyne having by unremitting induſl collected about 


thirty: days, proviſions, and a bridge of boats 1 795 conſtructed in 
lieu of the bridge of rafts; which had been carried away by inceſſant 


rains, the whole army crofled Hudſon: 8 River on the thirteenth and 
fourteenth of September, and encamped on the heights and Plains 
of Saratoga, with a vaſt train of artillery... The movements of the 


army were of courſe regulated 2 the advances of the artillery, 
which were not only retarded by the deſtruction of the bridges, . 


Ci 1 


5 by the rains, which had rendered che roads almoſt impaſſable. 


the nineteenth of September the army advanced in front of = 


enemy at Still Water in the following order: The right wing was 


commanded by general Burgoyne, and covered by. general. Frazer 


# fo # +4 


and colonel Breyman, with the grenadiers and bght-infantry, Who 
were poſted along ſome igh grounds. on. the richt. The front and 


flanks were covered by Indians, Provincials, and Canadians. The 


left wing and aftillery were commanded by majors-general Philips 
and Reideſel, who proceeded along the great road. The nature of 
the country preventing the enemy from beholding the different move- 


ments of the Britiſh army, they detached a body of ſive thouſand 
men to attempt turning the right wing, and attacking general 


Burgoyne in his rear. Being checked in their deſign by general 


Action at 


Still Water. 
= 


Frazer, they made a rapid movement, which the peculiar ſituation | 
of the country preyented from being. diſcovered, and advanced to 
attack the Britiſh. line on the right. The engagement began at three 


o'clock i in. the afternoon of the nineteenth of September, and con- 
xinued till after fun-ſet, | The Fa were led to the battle by 


general 


— 


gene Arnold, who. Jitinguiſhed himſelf in an extraordinary C 


manner, Unfortunately, the engagament | was only partial on 
the part of the Engliſh. The chief burden of the battle of courſe 
lay on the regiments which were poſted i in the plain. Theſe were 


the twentieth, the twenty-firſt, and the ſixty- ſecond. They be- 
haved with great gallantry and firmneſs, receiving and returning the 


heavy fire of the enemy with equal coolneſs and intrepidity, for the 
ſpace of four hours. Several other regiments alſo diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves. The twenty fourth regiment, with the grenadiers and 


light-infantry, were for ſome time engaged with great ſpirit and 


bravery. The German troops were not much in the battle, on ac- 
count of their ſituation, which it was not judged adviſable to re- 
linquiſh. As ſoon as the battle commenced, - major-general Philips 
contrived to.convey through à thick part. of he wood ſome artil- 
lery, which was of eſſential ſervice. . 

| The enemy, during the whole of the engagement, were ſupplied 
with freſh men by g | Gates,,. who Was 


Britiſh maſters of the field of battle. 


The loſs on each fide was nearly an. b 1 TS. Killed . 


and wounded on the part of the Britiſh, and the ſame number on 


the ſide of the 8 It muſt be confeſſed that the engagement 


would have been more deciſive on the part of the Engliſh 


, if ge- 


neral Burgoyne had not burdened - himſelf with ſuch a train of 
artillery as not only rendered his marching tardy, but made it ne- 


ceſſary for him to extend his lines more than the nature of his fitua- 


tion rendered prudent. No ſolid advantages reſulted to the Britiſh | 
troops from this encounter. The conduct of the enemy had fully 


convinced every one that they were able to ſuſtain an attack in 
open plains with the intrepidity, the ſpirit, and. the coolneſs of Yer 
terans. For four hours they maintained a conteſt, hand to e 


4111 5 
Vt. . E X : 


e at a ſtar, redoubt, | 
As day-light cloſed they thought On to retire and, leave. Os 


* 
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and when they retired, it was not becauſe they were conquered, but 
becauſe the approach of night made a. retreat to their _ able- 


lutely neceſſary. 
The Britiſh army lay all night on their arms in "OR field of battle, 


and the next day works were erected within car non · lot of the 


Diſtreſſed 
 Gtvuation of 


general Bur- 
a goyne. 


enemy, the right being fortified by ſtrong redoubts. It is ſaid. that, 
had the lines of the enemy been attacked on the morning after the 
battle, they would have retreated, their baggage being loaded, and 
every thing prepared for flight, if the Britiſh general' had thought 
proper to have adopted ſach a meaſure. It muſt be confeſſed, how- 


ever, that ſuch an aſſertion is not. ſupported by circumſtances or pro- 


babilities; for the manner in which the enemy were poſted was pe- 


euliary ſtrong. On the right, any approach or attack was impracti- 


cable; and on the left not to be made without great hazard. The 
intrepidity of captain Jones, of the Britiſh” artillery, who fell in 
this action, was particularty diſtinguiſhed. Few actions have been 
more remarkable Coon, for both vigour of ne and eee 
of reſiſtane. 2074 25nd) ee e 
Every poſſible method was now uken to inform fir William Howe 
and general Clinton of the ſituation of general Burgoyne, and argu- 
ments uſed that might induce them to make a diverſion in his 
favour. Under the conviction that chey would adopt ſuch a mode 
of conduct, he had croſſed Hüdfon 8 River, and given up all com- 
munication with the Lakes. He had expected that a diverſion 
would have been macle before this period. Such a diverſion was 
indeed made about this time, and that without orders, by fir 
Henry Clintoh „againft a Cliithti and d Montgomery | in the lower 
parts 'of- Hudfon's' "River. 
After the battle of Still ur the . as Assy Aires 


nad diſcovered 4 4Aifliiclination to continue with general Burgoyne. 


They had been difh ppointed in their hopes of Lao and the 
E 8 check 
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check which the Engliſh | had received at Bennington and Fort C 


Stanwix had .chilled that ardour and enthuſiaſm which they had at 
firſt manifeſted. The ſeaſon for hunting Was now arrived; and 


never do they on any pretence forego it. On this account, they 
withdrew their aſſiſtance, and deſerted, general Burgoyne, deaf to 
every conſideration of honour, and unmoyed by any repreſentations 
made to them of the diſtreſs in which their ſeceſſion would involve 
him. The royal army was by this deſertion, extremely, weakened ; : 


but the Britiſh general 4 not Wicke it ad he to TE! from the 
enemy. | —_— 4 


Both armies lay in deln of WY ces. ws 8 we, Py Tor: 


44 


tifying their camp in the ſtrongeſt manner poſſible. This delay was 
extremely beneficial to the Americans, inaſmuch as it enabled. them 


* 


to increaſe their number of men, and to obtain a powerful reinforce- 


ment of ſtores and proviſions from the ſouthern provinces, But 
the American generals were not ſolely employed in fortifying their 


eamp, Or in increaſing their reſources They knew the embarraſſ- 


ment of general Burgoyne's ſituation, and the dilemma to which he 


was reduced. 'The only probable means. of faving himſelf from de- 


ſtruction lay in a retreat. An expedition was therefore planned by 


„ 


generals Gates and Arnold, to prevent the adoption of this laſt ſad 


meaſure, by cutting off all communication with the Lakes, and 
by recovering the pelefion. 4 Mende and Mount Inde- 
pendence. Th 

This expedition wd entruſted to the wa of colonel Brown, 
who with great ſecrefy and diligence gained the rear of the royal 
army undiſcovered. He arrived on the eighteenth of September at 
the north end of Lake George, where one ſmall loop and the boats 
employed in tranſporting proviſions to the army were ſurpriſed and 


taken, with a number of Canadians and a few ſeamen. Three com- 


1 
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Royal army 
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rounded. 


great numbers for the want of it. In addition to theſe ci 
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panies ; of the fifty third regiment were at the ſame time made pri- 


ſoners, Immediately after they had ſecured the poſſeſſion of the 
armed veſlels, they began to attack Ticonderoga with two WG of 


cannon, which they had obtained from the captured ſloop. 


Brigadier- general Powel, who commanded the garriſon, defended 


it for four days againſt the attempts of the enemy, who, at the ex- 
Piration of that period, were induced to retire, from an apprehenſion 


of being intercepted in their retreat by a detachment of troops from 


Canada. In their way back the enemy made another attempt upon 
Diamond Inland, ſituated in the ſouthern part of the lake, Which 
was as unſucceſsful as that made againſt Ticonderoga. 


General Burgoyne's difficulties began now to increaſe ly. * The 
enemy had augmented their ſtrength in ſuch a manner as to render 
him diffident of the poffibility of making good his retreat. His 
army was reduced to little more than five thouſand men, who were 


limited to half the uſual allowance of proviſions. The . of | 


forage was entirely exhauſted, and the horſes were 


no intelligence had yet been received of the approach of general 
Clinton, 'or of the diverſion which was to be made. Environed thus 


by difficulty and danger, general Burgoyne reſolved to try the dis 


poſition of the enemy, to examine the poſſibility of advancing, and 


of diſlodging them from their poſts on the left, which would en- 
able him to adopt the melancholy reſource of retreating to- the lakes. 


Purſuant to this determination he detached a body of fifteen hun- 


dred men, which he headed himſelf, being attended by generals 
Philips, Reidefel, and Frazer. The camp was defended on the high 


grounds by generals Hamilton and Specht; and the redoubts and 


parts adjacent to the river, by brigadier Gell. This detachment had 


Karce formed, within leſs than half a mile of the enemy's intrench- | 


ments, | 


> -.. tf. * 


-* 
| 
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ments, when a furious attack was made on the left; 3 the gre- © IJ P. 
nadiers were poſted. Major Ackland, who commanded the gre- - 
nadiers, conducted himſelf with great coolneſs and intrepidity. His vue 
poſt was extremely difficult and dangerous, and it was not poſlible 
to detach any aſſiſtance to him from the German corps, becauſe the 
ſuperiority in number of the enemy enabled them at the ſame time to 
extend their line of attack againſt them. The right had not yet been LEY 
employed, but it being obſerved that the enemy were making a move- 
ment round their flank to prevent their retreat, the light. infantry 
and the twenty-fourth regiment inſtantly omen; in order to 
fruſtrate the enemy's intentions. | Y 
The left wing in the mean time, Shag by numbers, was 
_ obliged to retreat, and would inevitably have been cut to pieces, but 
for the intervention of the light- infantry and twenty-fourth regi- * 
ment. The whole detachment was now under the neceſſity of re-- 
"tiring, with the loſs of ſix pieces of artillery. Scarce had the Bri- 
tiſh troops entered the lines when they were again impetuouſly at- 
tacked by the enemy, who, notwithſtanding a moſt heavy fire, 
began a furious aſſault upon their intrenchments. They were led — 
by the gallant general Arnold, who attacked lord Balcarras's light- 
infantry with great eagerneſs. The reſiſtance was firm, and the *” 
engagement for a long while doubtful. A wound which Arnold re- 
ceived at length gave the victory to the Engliſh, and the Americans 
were repulſed from this quarter. In another, however, they were 
more ſucceſsful. The intrenchments defended by the German 
troops under colonel Breyman were carried ſword in hand. The 
colonel was killed, and his troops retreated, with the loſs of all 
their baggage, artillery, &c. . Night cloſed the dreadful ſcene. The 
Engliſh loſt, this day, general Frazer, colonel Breyman, and ſe- 
vera other officers of note, beſides a conſiderable number of 
wounded, The Americans took upwards of two hundred officers 
and 
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privates priſoners ; beſides nine pieces of braſs artillery, and the en- 

campment of a German brigade, with all their equipage. But 

what was of the greateſt conſequence, they obtained from the ſpoils 

of the field a large ſupply of ammunition, under a fearcity n which 
they had long laboured. | 

General Burgoyne was now moſt critically. fitaated. He could 
not continue in his preſent poſition without a certainty of deſtruc- 
tion. He therefore reſolved to make a total and immediate change 

of poſition. With great ſecreſy and ſilence the whole army re- 
moved, with all their baggage and artillery, to the heights above the 
hoſpital during the night. This movement reduced the enemy to 
the neceſſity of making a new diſpoſition. On the ſucceeding day, 
the eighth of October, ſeveral attempts were made to induce the 
enemy to hazard a battle. They were however ineffectual, and the 
whole day was occupied in continued ſkirmiſhes. 

The enemy had refuſed to hazard a battle becauſe they were 
preparing to carry meaſures into execution which would have 
immediately completed the ruin of the Britiſh army. Theſe were 
to turn general Burgoyne's right, which, if effected, would have 
incloſed him on all ſides. The Britiſh general, however, diſcovered 

theſe intentions before they were carried into execution. An inſtant 
Tetreat therefore to Saratoga was now the only alternative left. At 
nine o'clock on the evening of the eighth of October the army was 
ordered to relinquiſh their poſition on the heights above the : hoſpital. 
The retreat to Saratoga was effected without loſs, and without any 
obſtruction on the part of the enemy; but it was impoſſible, encum- 
bered as the army was with baggage and artillery, to carry off the 
ſick and wounded from the hoſpital. General Gates, however, 
behaved with his wonted humanity, and the unfortunate tenants of 
the hoſpital were treated with all imaginable tenderneſs. General 


* having ordered the roads and the bridges to be broken in 
7 their 
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their march forward, the movement of the army in their retreat was 0 55 + P. 
neceſſarily tardy. The fords of Fiſh Kill Creek, which are ſome- * 
what to the northward of Saratoga, were not paſſed till ten o'clock 7” 
on the ſucceeding morning. The enemy, watching every motion | 
with the moſt anxious attention, had already arrived at this place 
before them; but on the approach of the Britiſh troops, they retired 
over the river Hudſon, to a larger force, which had been detached 
there to obſtruct the paſſage of the royal troops. 
An attempt was now made to retreat to Fort George. A detach- 
ment of artificers under a ſtrong eſcort was accordingly diſpatched 
before the army, in order to repair the br idges and open the road to 
Fort Edward. The appearance of the enemy, however, prevented 
the artificers from effecting their purpoſe, and they were under the 
neeeſſity of making a precipitate retreat on account of the deſertion 
of their eſcort. The enemy ſtretching along the farther ſhore of the 
river Hudſon, annoyed the batteaux of the royal army in ſuch a 
manner that they · were forced to land the proviſions and convey them 
to the camp up a ſteep hill, the enemy pouring, during the whole 
time, a moſt tremendous fire on the men employed in this ſervice. 
- Surrounded in this manner by deſtruction and diſmay, general 
Burgoyne refolved to attempt a retreat by night to Fort Edward, each 
ſoldier carrying his proviſion'on his back. The artillery was to. be 
left behind on account of the impoflibility, under the preſent circum- 
ſtance, of conveying it away. But even this ſad alternative was ren= > 
dered impraQticable. While the army were preparing to march, in- 5 
telligence was received that the enemy had already poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of the road to F ort Edward, and that they were well provided 
with artillery. In the courſe of the diſaſtrous events here enume- 
rated, large quantities of baggage, proviſions, boats, and other ar- 
ticles; fell into the hands of the Americans; both regular troops, 
| called continentals, and militia. The American militia were ſo eager 


after 
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. P. after plunder, that they would often rob the provincial regulars of what 
booty they had ſecured, and ſell it on their own account. Irregularities 
7 of this kind were carried to ſuch a height, that the American com- 
neg. in general orders iſſued on the twelfth of October, declared 
that he ſaw ſo many ſcandalous and mean tranſactions committed 
by perſons who ſought more after plunder than. the honour of 
* doing their duty, that it was his unalterable reſolution to have the 
* firſt perſon who ſhould thereafter be detected in pillaging the bag 
„gage and ſtores taken from 10 _ tried and mn with ths. 
\< utmoſt ſeverity.” | 
The ſituation of general Burgoyne had now attainted the OW 
of difficulty and danger. Inceſſant toil had enervated the whole 
army. Out of eight thouſand men, of which the army conſiſted 
after the capture of Ticonderoga, not more than three thouſand five 
hundred fighting men remained, one half of which only were Bri- 
tiſh. Proviſions were almoſt exhaufted, and no hope remained of 
procuring a freſh ſupply. - Added to this, an enemy four times 
greater in point of number, and increaſing every day, almoſt en- 
. circled them. An engagement was ſtudiouſly avoided by the Ame- 
ricans, on account of their knowledge of the deſperate ſituation of 
the B ritiſh troops; and the enemy were en in ſo W & 
manner that they could not be attacked. 
Every hope of relief being now at an end, on the thigteently of 
| Offtober 1777, general Burgoyne ordered an exact ſtatement to be 
made of the ſtock of proviſions, which was found not to exceed 
ſeven or eight days ſubſiſtence for the troops. 
The general inſtantly called a council of war, at which not only 
field officers but every captain was ordered to aſſiſt. 
Convention After ſome conſultation on the emergency of affairs, it was una- 
ns amol reſplved to enter into a convention with general Gates. 
The * were the * n to it; 
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5 13. 1777. 
Theithant-echcral N is deſirous of ſending a field-officer = 
with a meſſage to major-general Gates, upon a matter of high mo- 

ment to both armies. He requeſts to be informed at what hour Se. | 

neral Gates will receive bim to-morrow morning. LE ES 


M Major-gdheral Gates, FE 


? 


Aale, 


Maj or-general Gates will receive a field-officer from lieutenant- [ f . 
general Burgoyne at the advanced poſt of the army of the United 
States at ten o'clock to-morrow TO from whence he will be-- 
conducted to head- quarters. Te ” 
Camp at Saratoga, nine o clock P. M. thirteenth October, | "nid? 
— Liewenant-general . thee” me? 
NN 78 „ No. U. „ 8 5 
Maj or + Kingſton. delivered the following meſs to major- general 
5 | Gates, October 14, 1777. 


After having fought you twice, W Burgoyne has 
waited: ſome days in his preſent poſition, determined to try a third 
conflict againſt any force you could bring againſt him. He is ap- 
priſed of the ſuperiority of your numbers, and the diſpoſition of | 
your troops to impede his ſupplies, and render his retreat a ſcene of 
carnage on both ſides. In this ſituation he is impelled by huma- 
nity, .and thinks himſelf juſtified by eſtabliſhed principles and pre- 
cedents of ſtate and war, to ſpare the lives of brave men upon honour- 
able terms. Should major-general Gates be inclined to treat upon 
that idea, general Burgoyne would propoſe a ceſſation of arms 
Auring u the time neceſſary to communicate the preliminary terms, by. 

which, in any extremity, he and his army mean to abide, 

Vol I. I h — Neo. 
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S Maj or gener Gates's Propoſals, together with Liewenant-gener 


' BROEM ne 8 W Fi | 


NE 

8 ne” by deſertion, ſickneſs, &c. their 0 exhayſted, 
their military horſes, tents, and baggage taken or deſtroyed, their 
retreat cut off, and their camp inveſted, they « can only be allowed 
to ſurrender priſoners of war. N 


Anſ. Lieutenant- general Burgoyne' 8 army, however adn will 
never admit that their retreat is gage off while waer have arms in 
. 


The officers and ſoldiers x may W the — belozzas to 
ink The generals of the United States 1 never ene n duals 
to be pillaged. | ih 8 | 


3. The troops under his excelleney general Burgoyne * be 
conducted by the moſt convenient route to New England, march- 
ing by eaſy marches, and ſufficiently provided for by the way. 


Anſ. This article is anſwered by | areas Burgoyne' $ firſt A propoſal, 
which is here annexed. 


"6 The officers will be admitted on parole; may wear their ſide 
arms, and will be treated with the liberality cuſtomary in Europe, 
ſo long as they,-by proper behaviour, continue to deſerve it ; but : 
thoſe who are apprehended having broke their parole, as ſome Bri- 
tiſh officers have done, muſt expect to be cloſe confined. | 

Anſ. There being no officer in this army under, or capable of 


being under the deſcription of breaking parole, this article needs | 
no anſwer. 


F. All public ſtores, artillery, arms, ammunition, carriages, ons 
&c. muſt be delivered to ei appointed to receive e them. 


1 


1 
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; EC public ſtores may be delivered; armb excipted. 
* Theſe terms being agreell to, Ant ſighed, the troops Under 

bis excellency general Burgoyne' 8 command may be da up in 
their encampments, where they w ill be or dered to ground their 


arms, and may thereupon be marched to the river GE: to be ar 
over in their way towards Bennington. 1 A 


Anſ. This article inadmiſſible in any e Socher ü thin this 


army will conſent to ground their arms in their encampment, they 


will ruſh on the enemy, determined to take no quarter, | 


7. A ceſſation of arms to continue till ſun-ſet, to receive general 
Burgoyne's anſwer. 


1 Wnt. HoRATIo Garza. f 
Camp at Saratoga, Otober 14, 17. 


eggs q 


1777. 


Lieutenant general Burgoyne's — Propotila, together with Maj jor- 


general Gates's Anſwers. . 


The annexed anſwers being given to maj jor-general Gates's pro- 


poſals, it remains for lieutenant-general Burgoyne, and the army 


under his command, to ſtate the following preliminary articles on 


thy part: | 
. The troops to FAN out af their camp 1 the konours of 


war, and the artillery of the intrenchments, which will be left as 


nee may be regulated. 


The troops to march out of their camp with the honours of 


war, and the artillery of the intrenchments to the verge of the river 


where the Old Ford ſtood, where their arms and artillery muſt be 


* free paſſage to be granted to 1 army to Great Britain, 


apon condition of not ſerving again in North America during the 
f 1 y 2 preſent. 
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B Paas conteſt, and a proper Port to be aſſigned for the entry of - 
re to receive the Word wherever general Howe mall ſo 


A: 


2. Aged to, for the Pee Boſton. VVV 


! 


Should any cartel take place, by which this army, or any part 
fi it, may be exchanged, the foregoing article to be ein; as "Tae a8 


; fuch ne aan be made. eee e 


3. Agreed. ft e il ee, ee ew oa 


4. Al 40 to retain their carriages, bat-horſes, and other cat- 
tle; and no baggage to be moleſted or ſearched, the ſeutenant-ge- 
neral giving his honour that there are no public ftores ſecreted 
therein. Maj or-general Gates will of courſe take the e neceſſary : mea- 
ſures for the ſecurity of this article. e Pe 

4. Agreed, 


F. Upon the march, the officers are not to be ſeparated from their 


men; and in quarters the officers ſhall be lodged according to rank, 
and are not to be hindered from aſſembling their men for roll- calling 


and other neceſſary purpoſes of regularity. V 
5. Agreed, to, a8 far as circumſtances will admit. 


6. There are various corps in this army compoſed of ſailors, bat- 
teau-men, artificers, drivers, independent companies, and followers 
of the army; and it is expected that thoſe perſons, of whatever 
country, ſhalt be included in the fulleſt ſenſe and utmoſt extent of 
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7. All Canadians and perſons belonging to the eſtabliſhment in 
Canada to be permitted to return there. 
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though when conſidered ſingly, may be deemed only remote, yet, con- 
denſed into one general proſpect, they will be found to have imme- 
diately produced that fatal conſummation which * already becn 
recorded. | 

During the winter of 15776 no ſteps whatever were taken in Ca- 
nada to provide horſes, carts, or forage, for the expedition that was 
to take place in the enſuing year: It was not till the tenth of June 
1777 that any contract was made for thoſe articles. This tardineſs 
of conduct delayed the movement of the army for three weeks, and 


rendered every ſubſequent operation equally flow; for the carriages 
for the tranſport ſervice being conſtructed in haſte, and of freſh un- 


ſeaſoned wood, were inſufficient for the purpoſes for which they 
were deſigned, and were almoſt all deſtroyed on the road to Fort 


Edward. This circumſtance detained the army ſo long at Fort Ed- 


ward, that it ultimately occaſioned the unfortunate, ill- conducted 
expedition to Bennington. The defeat of colonels Baum, Breyman, 
and St. Leger, enervated the Britiſh cauſe in an extraordinary degree. 


'There were ſeveral of the inhabitants who were not attached to 
either party by principle, and who had reſolved to join themſelves 


to that which ſhould be ſucceſsful. Thoſe men, after the diſaſters 


at Bennington and Fort Stanwix, added a ſudden and poet in- 


creaſe of ſtrength to the Americans. 


General Burgoyne, it was generally thought, after his diſappoint- 
ment, and the defeat at Bennington, ought not by any means to 


have croſſed the Hudſon. Any attempt to proceed to Albany was 


then improper. The diſtance from Fort Edward was ſixty- four 
miles; the road was difficult and dangerous, being commanded by 


high and ſtrong grounds, where an active enemy, well acquainted 


with the country, had many advantages, even with an inferior 
force. General Burgoyne ſhould have poſted himſelf, it was faid, 
on the heights of Fort Edward; which would have ſecured a com- 
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munication with Canada, and ealabled him to advance or to retreat 


according to contingent circumſtances, He was cenſured alſo for 


remaining ſo long at Skeneſborough, and conſuming eighteen days 


in making roads through morafſes and ſwamps, Had he returned 
to Ticonderoga, and croſſed Lake St. George, he would have reached 
Fort Edward at leaft ten or twelve days ſooner. He ſhould have 


| detached general Frazer from Skeneſborough to Fort George; by 


which means a quantity of proviſions and ſtores, deſtined by the 
Americans for Ticonderoga, would have been ſecured, as well as a 
ſupply of carts, waggons, and draft bullocks. This conduct would 


have enabled him to have penetrated to Albany before the enemy 


were ſufficiently powerful to oppoſe him. ; Another cauſe of the 
failure of the expedition was the want of a a ſyſtem of co-ope- 
ration between general Burgoyne and general Carleton, and the 


neglect of fir William Howe to take any ſteps to facilitate the 


operations of the northern army. When general Burgoyne found 
himſelf under the neceſſity of relinquiſhing the communication 
with Canada, he wrote to general Carleton, requeſting, in the moſt 
preſſing terms, that he would ſend a regiment to garriſon Ticonde- 
roga, that. he might take the regiment then on duty there with 


him, and thereby endeavour ſtill to preſerve a communication with 


Canada. This favour, however, was poſitively refuſed. General Bur- 


goyne was alſo diſappointed i in not receiving an inereaſe ef ſtrength 


by the junction of a body of loyaliſts on his advaneing be- 
yond Ticonderoga, Offended with general Carleton for refuſing 


to inveſt Ticonderoga in the preceding year, they reſolved te 
remain inactive, and to afford no aſſiſtance to the Britiſh army. 
But indeed the grand cauſe was the appointment of general Bur- 


goyne in preference to general Carleton. Of the former, it muſt 


be allowed that he poffeffed courage, a tolerable degree of military 


ws with much ms: The latter had many of theſe 
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. with the addition of a knowledge of che country, its © * 
reſources, and its local ſtrength and weakneſs. He was like 
wiſe well acquainted with the wnfer and Wn of the 3 in- * 
babitants. 
The unfortunate AER reduced Gin the lofty language of 
his proclamation to the ſtyle of defence and recrimination, en- 
deavoured to lay the blame of his miſcarriages upon fir William ; 
Howe, for not having ſent a force for co-operation up the North 
River to Albany; on lord George Germaine, the Britiſh ſe- 
cretary of ftate, for having tied up his hands by orders 
poſitive and unqualified, in inſtances where latitude ſhould be 
given to a general to adt according to circumſtances; and on 
the ſlowneſs with which the Germans had marched to Ben- 
nington, the centre and ſource of his misfortunes. -But it was 
urged, in anſwer to all the general's excuſes, that the force put 
into his hands for the intended march through Canada, was nearly, if 
not fully, equal to what he himſelf had demanded : That he ought 
not, on any doubtful proſpe& of a co-operating army from New 
York, to have given up his communication with the Lakes; and 
that his conduct, in ſending ſo ſmall a detachment to Benning- 
ton, and this conſiſting of foreigners, and of all foreigners the 
floweſt in their motions, was an abſurdity bordering on infa- 
tuation. 1 55 
It was alſo contended, on the iſſue of Burgoyne 8 unfortunate 
expedition, that he had carried along with him a quantity of artil- 
lery totally incompatible with that celerity of movement on which 
his ſucceſs entirely depended. If a junQure afterwards aroſe which 
ſeemed to demand this formidable apparatus, it was the very move- 
ment of that apparatus that created the neceſſity of employing it. 
The army was confined in its operations to the motions of the 
— ; and the enormous delays, occaſioned in a great ow by 
| 2 2 2 | the 
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cover from their panic, and again to collect that army which had 


been completely diſperſed, Whereas, had he advanced rapidly, 
without incumbrance or delay, he would neither have found men 
to oppoſe nor works to interrupt his progreſs through the country. 
But not only had general Burgoyne embarraſſed himſelf with every 
incumbrance that could retard the progreſs of an army; he had 
adopted a route calculated to add to every delay, and to augment | 


every difficulty. Inſtead of the direct and common road to Hud- 


ſon's River, by the way of Lake George, he had thought proper, 
at the expence of much time and labour, to cut a road through an 
extent of country the moſt difficult and impraCticable. If general 


Gates himſelf, it was ſaid, had directed his operations, he could 


not have planned meaſures more conducive to the completion of his 


own views. The flight from Ticonderoga had made ſuch an im- 


prefſion on the ſpirits of the Americans, that it was impoſſible im- 
mediately to collect an army, or to inſpire them with that confidence 


which is neceſſary to enſure ſucceſs; but in time that impreſſion 
| would wear off, unleſs it ſhould be continued or renewed: by the 
rapid movements of the king s troops. When, inſtead of ſuch 


movements, they ſaw thoſe troops waſting days, weeks, and months, 


without making the ſmalleſt progrels, it is no wonder .that they re- 


covered their ſpirits, and aſſembled in much greater force than ever. 


In the whole of general Burgoyne's vindication, it was obſerved, 


his method was to ſtate a neceſſity for every one of his meaſures 
taken ſingly, and not as links of one chain or ſyſtem of action, 
taking care to paſs over one material circumſtance, that that neceſſity 


invariably originated, an his own part, from ſome previous omiſſion 


or blunder. The deportment of this commander, after the ſurren- 


der of his army, was as pitiful as his conduct before that melan- 


choly event was weak and unfortunate. He refuſed, having been 
— — — — . 
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ſet at liberty on his parole, to join his captive army, threw himſelf, CHA?P. 
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like other unſucceſsful commanders, into the hands of oppoſition, wo 


railed at his majeſty's miniſters, introduced himſelf on every occaſion 


in the debates i in parliament, demanding a public trial, complaining, 


even while a priſoner to the enemy, that he was denied acceſs to the 
; king, and that his merit and ſufferings were _— unnoticed. 
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| Expedition up the North River under Sir Shiny Clinton—R eduction 
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BODY of recruits arrived from Europe at New Yotk about 
the cloſe of September 1777. This reinforcement enabled 
ſir Henry Clinton to undertake an expedition which he could not 
before have attempted, without leaving the defences of New York 


too feebly guarded. It may here be obſerved, that the ſituation of 


New York, commanded in a variety of points, which were thence 
of neceſlity to be occupied by the Britiſh, had a very unfavourable 
influence on the conduct of the war; for the protection of that 
great depoſitary of our ſtores required ſo conſiderable a number of 
men as moſt materially cramped exertion in the field. The object 


of fir Henry Clinton's expedition was to take poſſeſſion of the forts 
which forbad the paſſage of our veſſels up to Albany ; and the 


ulterior view in the meaſure was not ſo much to create a diverſion 
in favour of general Burgoyne (the neceſſity of which was not ſuſ- 
peed), as to open a communication which might have been im- 
portant when that commander ſhould have fixed himſelf at Albany. 

The enterpriſe was entirely ſpontaneous on the part of ſir Henry 
Clinton, and was conducted with more energy than moſt of the mi- 


litary operations that took place in America. A force amounting 


nearly to three thouſand men was embarked on board craft of dif- 


ferent kinds, convoyed by ſome ſhips of war under the | command 
of commodore Hotham. This armament proceeded up the Hudſon 
7 nigh ok VVV 
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to Verplank's Point, on the eaſt ſhore of that river (forty miles "ER C 
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New York), which ſtation of the enemy lord Rawdon had ſome tine 


before been diſpatched to reconnoitre in a frigate, The 1 
places being defended only by flight breaſtworks with two twelve 
pounders, and the corps ſtationed there being fearful that their 
retreat might be cut off at the neck of the peninſula, the de- 
batkation was made with little or no reſiſtance, and the firſt troops 
who landed, purſuing rapidly the flying enemy, obliged them to 


abandon one of the twelve - pounders. Sir Henry Clinton paſſed 


the night upon this peninſula, This feint had the effect which it 


was hoped it might produce; for it inſpired general Putnam, who 
commanded in that diſtrict, with the opinion that ſir Henry Clinton 


meant to puſh through the eaſtern highlands, in order to co-operate 


with Burgoyne. Putnam, under this perſuaſion, haſtened with two 
thouſand men, principally drawn from the forts, to occupy the 
paſſes on the eaſtern ſhore.” On the ſixth of October at day-break, 


two thouſand one hundred men, without any artillery, were tranſ- 


ported to Stoney Point, on the weſtern bank of the river; the 


remainder of the troops being left to ſecure Verplanks. The only 
road from Stoney Point to the forts (at leaſt the only one without a 


prodigious circuit) was a path acroſs the Donderberg, a very ſteep 


mountain, which with its precipices overhangs the North River. 


As the path would'not admit above three men to march abreaſt, and 
by its windings would have expoſed the troops, during their paſlage, 
to be deſtroyed at the pleaſure of any force ſtationed at the top of the 
hill, the moſt trifling guard would have been ſufficient to have 
rendered the attempt of the Britiſh abortive. The very dithculties 
however of the attempt ſecured the paſſage to fir Henry Clinton; 
this having induced the Americans to ſuppoſe that it was ſuperfluous 


to watch it; and a ſmall advanced guard, ſent forward to explore if 
5 the 
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the paſs was undefended, having made a ſignal that the coaſt was 
clear, the main body of the B ritiſh aſcended the hill with all poſſible 


expedition. Having reſted a while, they traverſed the ſummit, and 


deſcended on the oppoſite ſide, at the bottom of which they ſtum- 
bled upon a detachment ſent too tardily for the defence of the paſs. 
The diſperſion of this ſmall corps deſtroyed the hope that the forts 

might be ſurpriſed ; but the enterpriſe was not thence proſecuted 
with leſs reſolution. The diſtance from Stoney Point to the fort is 


twelve miles; but the nature of the country rendered the march ſo 


flow and fatiguing, that it wanted but about an hour of ſunſet when 
the Britiſh arrived within a mile of their deſtination. They ſeparated 
into two columns: The one, conſiſting of nine hundred men, under 

lieutenant-colonel Campbell of the fifty-ſecond regiment, was deſ- 
tined for the attack of Fort Montgomery; whilſt the remainder, 
under the immediate command of fit Henry Clinton, were to ſtorm 
the ſtronger poſt of Fort Clinton. The two forts were only divided . 
by a creek called Poplop's Kill, which empties itſelf into the Hudſon's 
River, communicating by a wooden bridge of conſiderable length 
acroſs that ſtream. The aſſault was made upon both forts at the 
ſame inſtant. The point aſſailed at Fort Montgomery, was not very 
ſtrong, either from ſituation or works, nor did the enemy make a 
very obſtinate reſiſtance; ſo that the fort was carried by our troops 


with little loſs, excepting that the death of ſo valuable an officer as 


lieutenant-colonel Campbell muſt be conſidered as material in the 


balance againſt the ſucceſs. Almoſt all the garriſon, ü a 


eight hundred men, made their eſcape. 


Againft Fort Clinton the enterpriſe was more ſerious; the, fort 
was built upon a rocky elevation, the only approach to which, for 


che Britiſh troops, was over a ſpecies of paſs of about four hun- 


dred yards ſquare, between a lake and a precipice which oyerhung 
| : | the 
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_ Hudfon' s River: This ſpot was J with felled trees, ſo 
that the approach of the aſſailants could not be conducted with ra- 
5 pidity or with much regularity, and ten pieces of artillery bore upon 
that narrow paſs, whilſt the Britiſh had not a ſingle cannon to cover 


their aſſault, Their only chance conſiſted in preſſing forward with 
as much velocity as the ground would admit; and the troops were 


ſtrictly ordered upon no account to fire. The flank companies of 

the ſeventh and twenty- ſixth regiments, with a COMPANY of Anſpach 
grenadiers, led the attack upon one point, whilſt 1 
regiment endeavoured to penetrate at another. 8 6 


In no inſtance during the American war was more invincible re- 


ſolution exhihited than in this attack. The Britiſh and foreign 
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troops preſſed forward filently, under a dreadful ſire, and arriving 


at the foot of the work, actually puſhed one another up into the 


embraſures. The garriſon, conſiſting of four hundred men, for a 
| little while longer conteſted the rampart, Some of our men were 


killed i in the very embraſures, and ſeveral were wounded with bay- 
onets in the ſtruggle; ; ſo that it muſt be admitted the Americans 


defended themſelves courageouſly. At length the rampart was 


cleared. 'The Americans retiring to the other ſide of the eſplanade, 
diſcharged a laſt volley, and threw down their arms. Notwith- 
ſtanding this provocation, there was not a ſingle man of the 
enemy put to death, except ſuch as fell in the actual ſtruggle upon 


the rampart. This fact we mention, not only as diſplaying a moſt. 
generous moderation on the part of the victors, contrary to what 


_ uſually happens in ſuch aſſaults, but as refuting an impudent aſſer- 


tion advanced in ſome of the French accounts, that the whole garriſon. 
had been put to death by their conquerors. We are happy in reſcuing 
from the ſhade which the magnitude of general Burgoyne's misfortune 


at the time threw over it, an enterpriſe equally worthy of atten- 
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quickneſs in 


on purpoſe to make a campaign as a volunteer with the Britiſh, like- 


dangers of ſuch gallant troops. 


tioned as one of the circumſtances which ſhook the courage of * 


The loſs on the part of the: e was not 1 PEW as might 3 


have been expected, for it amounted to only one hundred and:f ” 
killed and wounded. About three hundred of the one were E 
Killed, wounded, and taken priſoners, —* Y 


The ſmall loſs of the Britiſh is only to be ori for ine hah duſk, 
and by the Aweriean artillery being ſerved with more attention 1 to 
ing than accuracy in pointing. Captain Stewart, who - 
commanded the grenadiers, and major Sill, who led the ap 
regiment, were killed upon the ſpot, both pierced with many wounds. i N 
Count Grabouſky, a Poliſh nobleman, who had croſſed the Atlantic 


wiſe fell on this occaſion. But his death was attended with a little ig 
circumſtance which ought to be mentioned in -honour to his me- : 

mory. - He had advanced to the ſtorm in company with lord Raw=- © 
don amongſt the grenadiers, but was ſeparated from him amongſt 

the felled trees, which forced every man to find a path for himſelf, 4 
Arriving at the foot of the work he fell, after having received three. * 
balls: When giving his ſword to a grenadier, he conjured him, with 
his expiring voice, to deliver it to lord Rawdon, and to affure his 
lordſhip that he died in a manner becoming one who had ſhared the 


It is not amiſs here to correct an error which - has crept! 3 


into former accounts, from an expreſſion uſed: by fir Henry ; 
Clinton, with a view of doing juſtice to the zeal of the ſquadron 


under commodore Hotham. In the Annual Regiſter it is men- 


the Americans, and ſlackened their reſiſtance, that the Britiſh gal- 
lies advanced ſo near as to ſtrike the walls of the fort with their 
1 Oars, 
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oars. The fort being on a precipice at leaſt one hundred and twenty © HA F. 
feet above the level of the river, this repreſentation muſt appear Ln 

| abſurd. Sir Henry Clinton, in his letter on the ſubject, mentions "re? 
the appearance of the gallies, which was not effected without infinite 5 

| exertion, to a diſtance whence they thought they might, by their 43 

1 fire, in ſome degree diſtract the attention of the garriſon ; and fir ET: 

ö Henry Clinton, doing juſtice to this purpoſed diverſion, meant to 4:2 

expreſs that ſeveral of the balls had actually reached the fort. 2 
| High praiſe is due to commodore, now admiral, Hotham, for 
| his arrangements and efforts upon this expedition ; and the officers 

TY ſerving under him nobly imitated his example. 

Night came on immediately after the Britiſh had completed their 
conqueſt ; but its obſcurity was not of long continuance. Two 
frigates, two gallies, and an armed ſloop belonging to the enemy, | 
lay at anchor in the river under the guns of the forts. Theſe veſ- 
| - ſels were ſecured from our ſquadron by a defence which ſtrongly 
marked the indefatigable induſtry of the Americans. A boom, con- | 
| ſiſting of vaſt rafts of timber connected by cables, ſtretched acroſs = 
the Hudſon's River (in that part ſix hundred yards wide) from the __ 
projecting point on which Fort Montgomery ftands to a mountain, 
called St. Anthony's Noſe, that riſes immediately from the other 
margin of the ſtream. This boom was ſtrengthened by a chain, 
which alone was ſuppoſed to have coſt the Americans about flty 
thouſand pounds. The chain weighed above fifty tons, and the 
| links were about two inches and a half ſquare. Behind this bul- 
wark the American veſlels bid defiance to any attempt by water 
| but it was clear that as ſoon as daylight returned they muſt be de- 
Y ſtroyed by the cannon of the forts, unleſs they ſurrendered themſelves 
I to the victors. To avoid this fate they ſilently ſlipped their cables, 
and ſetting all their ſails attempted to get up the river. The wind 


3A2 happened 


Fg 
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CHAP. happened to be ſo adverſe, that it was n tough impraQticable to 


XVIII. 


complete their eſcape; upon which the crews quitted the veſſels in 
1777. 


without a removal of the artillery and ſtores “. 


ſettlement called the Continental ? 


their boats, previoully ſetting fire to the frigates and gallies. The 


flames ſuddenly: broke forth; and, as every ſail was ſet, the veſſels 


foon became magnificent pyramids of fire. The reflection on the 
ſteep face of the oppoſite mountain, and the long train of ruddy 
light that ſhone upon the water for a - prodigious diſtance, had a 
wonderful effect ; whilſt the ear was awfully filled with the con- 
tinued echoes from the rocky ſhores, as the flames gradually reached 


the cannon. The whole was ſublimely terminated 88 the No nn 
Which again left all to darkneſs. ; 


No ſooner was the reduction of the Forts Montge wand Clin- 
ton known, than Fort Conſtitution, on a rock ſome ** higher up 
the river, was demoliſhed without the orders of the an and 


Not far from the forts, thus reduced or Jenwlibed, Ws a new 
Fillage, which contained barracks: 


for fifteen hundred men. N beſides ſeveral pan and 


ee: 8 


* Radha of 8 Stores, Ammunition, &e. FR Fn deſtroyed upon th Expedition 
| up the North River, October 6, 1777. 


Chace. eee pounders bY eighteen pounders 3; 3 twelve 1 73 nine e pound- 


ers 3; fix pounders 41 ; four pounders 3 ; three pounders 2 ; two pounders 2. Total 67. 


Two frigates built for 30 and 36 guns were burnt by the Americans on the-forts being taken. 
The guns aboard them, and two gallies which were likewiſe burnt, amounted to above 30. 


One ſloop with 10 guns fell into our hands. The whole loſs therefore is above 100 pieces. 


Powder. 54 caſks; 3 11 4 barrels; 12,2 36 lh. exclnfive of what was aboard the veſſels. 

. Cartridges fitted. —1852 cannon; 57,396 muſquet. : 0 

Cannon ſhot.—95 30 round; 886 double W 2483 grape and caſe ; 36 ewt. 1 * 1 5b. 
langridge. 

For eee wt. of bal; 116 wt. of 3 5400 8 

Every article belonging to the laboratory i in the greateſt perfection. Other ſtores, ſuch as. 125 


| port-fires, mech harneſs, ſpare gun carriages, tools, S &c. &c 1 in great- plenty. 


I . 1 loaded 
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/ 


loaded waggons, of the articles contained in which no account could © XVI. 5 


- be taken, were deſtroyed by a detachment under major-general \ 


OE" FS OW Gaeile 1 N Foe 

A fervice was now completed, which, it was imagined, might 
open eſſential communication with general Burgoyne ; of whoſe 
diſtreſs the moſt remote ſuſpicion was not then entertained. 

Whilf the fleet was on its paſſage from New York to the forts, 
an officer from general Burgoyne, who had made his way through 

the country in diſguiſe, reached fir Henry Clinton; but the object of 
his miſſion was only to ſolicit the facilitation of general Burgoyne's 
_ Progreſs by ſome ſuch expedition as that in which the officer found 
ſir Henry Clinton engaged. 

The day after the capture of the forts 1 officer from the 
northern army reached ſir Henry Clinton, and his repreſentation 
alſo amounted only to this point, That if general Burgoyne did not 
hear of co-operation by the tenth of October, he ſhould, on that 
day, be conſtrained, by the terror of wanting proviſions, to return 


to Fort Edward. The ignorance of the difficulties which at that 


time ſurrounded general Burgoyne's army is the leſs to be lamented, 
as it does not appear that it would have been practicable for ir 
Henry Clinton to have taken any ſteps which could at all have ſuc- 
coured that army. 


A flying ſquadron under fir James Wallace was now ſent up the 


river, deſtroying a number of veſſels as they failed along. Under 
eover of this naval force, general Vaughan, on the thirteenth. of 
October, with a detachment from the little army under fir Henry 
Clinton, landed at Eſopus Creek, where he found two batteries; one 


of two, another of three guns; and an armed galley at the mouth of 


the Creek. The Americans made little reſiſtance ; but, abandoning 
the batteries and row-galley, took 1 to — 


= 


os ba PR . From 
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From this place the general continued his march about five ales | 
Rather to the town of Eſopus; which, having been fired at by ſome 
people as he entered it, he reduced to aſhes with 'a vaſt collection 


* ſtores and proviſions. A few of the townſmen, and ſome of the 


country people, aflembled ; but, after FO ſome ſhew of W | 
ſition, drew bac. | 
Sir James Wallace at the ſame time | deſtroyed the 4 and 


ſmall craft that had taken ſhelter in the creek which leads up to the 


town. Our troops, having ne theſe enen re-embarked 
for New-York. | 
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CHAP. XIX. 


Edt tion a the Comma of e M. n 
Action at Quintin's Bridge — At Hancock's Bridge Ingenious Stra- 
tagem of an Americau Loyaliſ. Colonel Abercrombie s Expedition 
againſt the Americans under Lacey near Crooked Billet—Colonel 


Maitland's Dupe zo on * 25 mmm on La Fayette. 


Gd Las 


[HILE the Br itim: army lay in winter- quarters at t Philadelphia, CHAP. 


the efforts made for their own eng and for annoying 
the enemy, were as s follow ;— N 
In the beginning of March, lieutenant-colonel Mawhood, with 
a _ detachment from the main army, conſiſting of the twenty 
ſeventh and forty-ſixth regiments, and New Jerſey volunteers, made 
0 deſcent « on. the coaft of Jerſey, near Salem, for the purpoſe of 
procuring forage, of which the army ſtood in great need, and of 
opening a communication with the loyaliſts of that part of the 
country, groaning under the tyranny of Livingſton the governor. 
Colonel Mawhood carried with him ſpare arms to put into the hands 
of ſuch as choſe to repair to his ſtandard. This detachment em- 
barked on board tranſports on the twelfth of March, fell down the 
Delaware, and landed ſafely. at the place of their deſtination... 
Colonel Mawhood, being reinforced on the ſeventeenth by the 
queen's. rangers, conſiſting of about two hundred and ſeventy in- 
fantry, rank and file, and thirty cavalry, gave directions for the 
forage to take place on the eighteenth, accompanied by the ſtricteſt 
chargs . plunder. - 


The © 


XIX. 
— 
1778. 


Ex dition 
under colonel 


Mawhood. 
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The town of Salem, near to which, as has juſt been obſerved, 
our detachment landed, lies upon a creek of that name, falling into 
the Delaware nearly oppoſite to Reedy Iſland. The Alewas Creek 


runs almoſt parallel to that of Salem, ang falls into the Delaware to 


the ſouth of it. Over the Alewas Creek three bridges were ex- 


tended: Hancock's Bridge the lower; Quintin's that in the centre; 
and Thompſon's the fartheſt up. Between theſe Creeks, then, on 
the Delaware, forming a peninſula, at its greateſt ſeven, and at its 
leaſt four miles in width, the foraging was to commence. The pro- 


vincial militia was poſted at Hancock's and Quintin's Bridge, Which 
they had defended by breaſtworks. Colonel Mawhood made de- 


tachments to maſk theſe bridges, and foraged in their rear. 0 
e 


The officer who commanded the detachment at Quintin's having | 
ſent information that the enemy were aſſembled in great numbers at 
the bridge, and would probably paſs over it whenever he ſhould quit 
it, in which caſe his party would be in great danger, colonel Maw- 


hood marched with the queen's rangers to. his aſſiſtance, and by a 
ſucceſsful feint and' ambuſcade, firſt drew a diviſion of the enemy 


over the bridge, and then vigorouſly attacked them. Not a few of 


them - were taken priſoners, but the greater part were drowned 
in the Alewas Creek. Among the priſoners was their commanding _ 
officer, who proved to be a Frenchman. The rangers had one huſfar 
mortally wounded. Here we ſhall give place to an anecdote, authen- 
ticated by the authority of colonel Simcoe, who commanded the 
rangers, that affords a ſpecimen of that baſe and ungenerous ſpirit 
with which many individuals in the American armies ſhewed them- 
ſelues in the courſe of the war to be actuated. The huſſar was 
wounded by a man whom, in the eagerneſs of the purſuit, he had 


paſſed, and given quarters to him without diſarming him. The 


villain was killed by another huſſar. ; 


The 
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The ann who had for a moment quitted the bridge, but 
5 "a when they perceived that colonel Mawhood did. not think it 
to his purpoſe to paſs it, returned, ſtill occupied the poſts at Quin- 


tin's and Hancock's Bridge, their numbers gradually increaſin g. 
Colonel Mawhood determined to attack them at Hancock's Bridge, 


a where, from all reports, they were aſſembled to the number of four 


g hundred men. This enterpriſe was entruſted to major Simcoe, who 


embarked with the rangers on board flat-bottomed boats on the 
. twentieth at night. He was to be landed at an inlet ſeven miles 


below Alewas Creek, when the boats were to be immediately re- 


turned; and by a private road he was to reach Hancock's s Bridge, 
_ oppoſite to which major Mitchell was to co-operate with him, ay 
the head of the twenty- ſeventh regiment. Major Simcoe, though 


the enemy were nearly double his numbers, and his retreat was cur 


off by the abſolute orders to ſend back the boats, conſidered that 
+ every thing depended on ſurpriſe, and repoſed juſt confidence i in the 
ſilence, attention, and ſpirit of the corps under his command. By 
an overſight in the naval department, when the boats arrived off 
Alewas Creek, the tide ſet ſo ſtrong againſt them, that, in the 
opinion of the officer of the navy, they could not reach the place 
of their deſtination till mid-day. Major dimeoe determined, however, 
nat to return, but to land: at.the mouth of the Alewas Creek on the 
: marſhes. They ſoon found out a landing-place, and, after a march 
of two miles through marſhes up to the knees in mud and water, 
at len gth arrived at a wood upon dry land, where the major formed 


his men for the attack. There wWas no public road that led to Han- | 


_ cock's, Bridge but that, of. which the rangers were now in poſſeſſion; 


but A bank or dyke, on which there was a  footway, led from Han- 


cock's to Quintin's Bridge. This dyke captain Saunders, with a 
party, was ſent to ambuſcade, and to take up a ſmall bridge that Was 
Vor. L - „ ooo Wn 
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upon it, as the enemy would probably flee that way, and won Hot 
purſued too cloſely, would thus be the more eaſily defeated; 

There was at Hancock's Bridge a large brick deln hon 
called Hancock's Houſe, around which were many ſtone houſes, and 


ſome few cottages. Captain Dunlop was detached to the rear of 


Hancock's Houſe, in which it was preſumed the American officers 


were quartered, and directed to force, occupy, and barricade it, as it 
commanded the paſſage of the bridge. Different detachments were 


allotted to the ſmall houſes in the rear of Haneock's, ſuppoſed to be 
the enemy's quarters. Having maſtered theſe, they were ordered 
to aſſemble at Hancock's, which the light- infantry who were in re- 
ſerve reached by the road, and forced the front door at the ſame 


time that captain Dunlop, by a more difficult way, entered the back 


door. As it was very dark, theſe companies were on the point of 


falling on one another. The ſurpriſe was complete, which it would 


havebeen, even if thewhole of the enemy's force had been preſent; but, 


* fortunately for them, they had quitted it the evening before, leaving 


a detachment of twenty or thirty men, all of whom were killed. 


The roads that jed to the country were immediately ambuſcaded, 
and lieutenant Whitlock was detached to ſurpriſe a patrole of ſeven 
men who had been ſent down the Creek, which he completely 


effected. On their refuſal to ſurrender he 4a obliged to fire on 


them, when only one made his eſcape. It was the firing on this 
ſmall'party that communicated to the twenty-ſeventh. regiment the 
ſucceſs of the enterpriſe: Two days after, the queen's rangers patrolled 
Thomſon's Bridge. The enemy, who had been poſted there, were 


alarmed at the approach of a cow the night before, fired at it, and 
then fled, They alſo/abandoned-Quintin's Bri ridge, a and ar. 10 4 


ereek, ſixteen miles from Alewas Creek. | 
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before him, wherever. he went for. the protection of the foragers: 
And even the main force of the enemy, in thoſe parts, aſſembled at 

Cohanſey, might have been eaſily ſurpriſed ; but colonel Mawhood 
judged, that, having completed his forage; with perfect ſucceſs, his 
buſineſs was to return to. head-quarters, which he did accordingly. 

e troops reimbarked on: hoon. the erben, and MS: without 
y accident, to Philadelphia. „ dams der tt; an 

__ - Though en FIT made NOW as regularly as ever, as ; ſpring, ap- 


their, fm more * Wigs once ey ) the flectneſs of 8 Sort, . "ome 'of 
eſe that fell into the, hands of our parties were decorated with eggs, 


women 8 ſhoes, and other articles, of which: they had plundered the 


umry-people coming 1 to and returning from mark ket; and thus ac- 
red, were paraded through the ſtreets to priſon. A number of 


loyaliſts, in . under the command of Mr. Thomas, their cap- 
tain, with. -Hoveden's and; James's troops of proyincials, made ex- 


e Fakes 


.curſions into the country, and carri arried off from the Americas, J 
viſions, clothing, and other articles. of uſe to the Britiſh army. and 
their adherents. On ſuch excurſions they were 
and their return to their friends ſecured, by the queen's rangers. 

„ ſtratagem for procuring proviſions for our army at Philadelphia, 


Sx 64 4 


; We pleaſant and ſucceſsful, was played off by one of the loyaliſts 
againſt the Americans. General Waſhington drew. his ſupplies « of fat 
=> from New England: A drove of this kind was met about 


5 thirty miles from Philadelphia, between the Delaware and Schuyl- | 
kill, by a friend of government, who paſſed himſelf upon the drivers 


for one of general Waſhington's s commi aries, billeted them at a 
neighbouring farm, and then immediately galloped to Philadelphia, 
from whence a party of dragoons were ſent for the cattle, and 
the whole drove was ſafely conducted to Philadelphia —_ 


* 


wipally fupported, 
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C * 2 P. About the beginning of May, a rent part of an American brigade, 


— not leſs than one thouſand men, commanded by brigadier Lacy, gene- | 
oa” ral of the Penſylvania militia, took poſt at a place called the Crooked 
bies expedi- Billet, about ſeventeen miles from Philadelphia, on one of the great 


1 of communication between that town and the country. From 
1 this ſtation the Americans, in ſmall parties, overawed and impeded 
© dip the country-people i in their approaches with proviſions to the Phila- 


"ag delphia market. By the way of Crooked Billet lay the main road be- 
| tween Philadelphia and New Vork; and, at leſs than half a mile from 
it, on the Philadelphia fide, there was another Toa 
the way of Horſham Meeting, to general Waſhington's camp. | 
Major Simcoe, who had been the firſt that gave intelligence to the 
commander in chief of the ſitustion, ſtrength, and Probable views 
of brigadier- general Lacy, x opoſed that he ſhould mareh [with the 
rangers, and, by a circuit,” get to the road in the rear ef the- Croce 
Billet; and that a detachment ſhould march, ambuſcade them 
ſelves in a wood (for according to his es there was one 
adapted to the purpoſe) on the road Which led to W aſhington's 
camp, by the Horſham meeting-houſe. This party Was to remain 
in ambuſcade till they ſhould hear the firing of the queen's rangers. 
It was preſumed that, if the ſurpriſe thould not be complete, the 
ambuſcade would enſure ſucceſs, by ſupporting the regen: if they 
ſhould be checked, and by intercepting the enemy if chey ſhould 
attempt to retreat, as they probably would, and chat towards their 
main army. This plan being adopted, lientenant-colonel Abercrom- 
bie, on the night preceding the fourth of May, was detached to tlie. 
place of ambuſcade, with about four hundred light-infantry, a large 
party of light dragoons, and horſes to-mount ** of his nr 
for the greater expedition. 
Major Simeoe's march was Py as” he Judged i it neceſſary to 
make many circuits, in order to avoid places Where khe enemy had 


3 | _ Poſts 


which led, by Fs 
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poſts or paroles. He was well guided; and fortunately had in: 
formation about twilight that prevented him from committing a 
<if aſtrous error. The armed refugees under their leader captain 


niture into Philadelphia. Hearing by ſome means or other of the 
preſent expedition ; they were encouraged to ſeize the opportunity 
which it alforded of effecting their object with the greater certainty 
and ſafety. They marched up the roads which the rangers had ſo 
earfully avoided, but without meeting with any interruption - or 
alarm. They fortunately paſſed a houſe at which major Simcoe 
| called; — he would certainly, when he overtock them, have 
—_—_— them for the enemy. This little adventure of the refu- 


ends, ſerves, among many other inſtances with which the 


per th 


ations going on at the ſame time, being concerted and 


themſelves undiſeovered, and the rangers mare 
on as wh as poſſible. - Although daylight appeared, major Simcoe 
was under no apprehenſions of diſcovery, nor yet of colonel Aber- 
trombie's having met with any accident, as the parties were within 
hearing of each other's fire, and none was heard. He was there- 
fore, as he had now quitted the road, in order to make his laſt tir- 


cuit to reach the Billet, informing his officers of his Plan of ameck, 


when all of a ſudden a ſlight firing was heard. „ 

_ "Colonel Abercrombie, although affifted by: . could not ar- 
ive at his poſt at the appointed time, before day-break. But, being 
anxious to ſupport major Simcoe, he detached to the place of am- 
buſcade his cavalry and mounted light-infantry. The officer who 
commanded. this detached party patrolled as far as Lacy's out-poſt, 


and — fred at * the woentinels did not retire. Lacy, tightly 


judging 


homas, had been ſent by Mr. Galloway to eſcort ſome of his fur- 


h the narrow eſcape they made from a fatal onſet by their 
war is replete, to ſhew che neceſſity of different mi- 


f on vader the direction of one mind. The refugees were 
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5 W judging that he was ſupported by a force adequate to ſuch -gonfider 
= collefting his ſtrength, began to retreat up łhe country. At this 
criſis, the rangers arrived nearly in his rear, upon his right flank. 
They ſtopped, and turned ſome ſmaller parties who were making their 
voſeape from the light-infantry, and who were killed; but the main 
body retreated in a maſs without order, and in nee eng- 
could our infantry, by their utmoſt efforts, overtakethem. 1 he Huſſarz of 
the rangers were unfortunately left at Philadelphia, their horſes having 
tbeetifatigued by along courſe of duty, and a ſevere patrole the day before. 
Thirty dragoons, who! were with the rangers, were ent to intercept 
the baggage- waggons, and ſtaid to guard them. As the enemy were 
paſſing through a wood, major Simcoe; galloping up to the edge of it, 
 Natimoned them to ſurrender: They were in great conſternation, 
Vot . to prefs forward. The major then, gave the word, gf 
8 mand, makeiready, preſent + fire;” hoping that the in- 
: dee fence and thickets between him and them might lead them 

to ſuppoſe that he was accompanied by a body of men, 11 that 
chip might halt; in which caſe a few moments, would have been de- 
ceiiſrve. At the word fire, they enovelned flown, but fill: moved 
ae ſoon ahi out of all reach *, W ett Soest bir rt 
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5 Great Drin, from the Tine of Gm to the Movies of George 1 5 
* Mr, Alexander Cunningham, che tutor and the companion of J ohn duke of Argyle, i in his 
; campaigns in the Netherlands, Which i 18 generally admitted to contain 4 more particular, 
clear, and intelligible account of the conduR, ſtratagems, and incidents, of war, than any hiſ- 
tary in the Engliſh language, we read the following paſſage relating to the celebrated earl of 
Peterborough, commander of.the Britiſh troops in Spain i in the war o of the ſucceſſion : : ; 
2 4 The earl of Peterborough had alarmed all the country, fat and near, with dreadful ru. 
© # tours and meſſages of his approach; and; carefully concealing the ſmall number of his troops, 
4 cauſed reports to be ſpread that the confederates had a large army. It is ſaid he had not above 
i twelve bundred men, who were reduced to great weakneſs, when he thus, by ſtratagem „ put 
"a to flight ſeven thouſand of the enemy [under the conds de las Torres, who had laid 19 to 
4 * the town of San Mattheo, which had ſubmitted to king Charles]. * e 0 
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Our Gepe returned to Phitadelphia. The cbmmander in chief C Ni T. a 

oRttea the baggage to be ſold for their benefit, which produced XY Cup | 

dollar a man. This excurfion, though it failed of that ſueceſs which 
was expected, had the full effect of intimidating the militia, who 
never afterwards appeared: but in ſmall parties like robbers. | The 
2 ſucceſs of the e would have been v more en bod not our 


— 5 n 
d 8 


44 Aſter this ke thought it-worth his whe to PIE the town of Nules; which the inha- 
44 bitants held out for king Philip; but as he neither had ſoldiers, nor any thing in readineſs. 
L neceſſary for war, he himſelf rode full ſpeed up to the gate of the town, and calling for one of 
« the magiſtrates or prieſts, demanded the town to be ſurrendered to him, He told them that 
«if they would yield immediately, they might expett good terms; but that if they refuſed, he: | 
< would inſtantly give orders to his army to: plundar the town, allowing them only fix minutes 
« time to conſult, and return their anſwer ; at the ſame time calling out aloud for his cannon | 
1 although he had none) ta be planted againſt the walls. As great revolutions: are brought abo it | 
10 OF ſmall accidents, the word was no ſconer ſaid, than the town was delivered up > And other 2 Lt 
alſo be went and took with the ſame 9 ad: he added to the dominions V 
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«to all the fabulo us tories of the valobr and dechiGhements of Don ee and the eee | 
« thought his praiſes an obſcuration of the duke of Marlborough' s glory. He farther : pretended. 
eto be furniſhed/with horſes as it were Fprung out of the earth, and drey-brigadier Mahoni.i into - 
<a e in which h he dexterouſly operated on his mind, and managed his paſſions as it 
fa purpoſe. Then he took Molviedro, and ſeized Valendia,and;! by bis ru- 
s, cauſed the'Spaniards-to make war upon one another, and defeated the;duke. 
Are Bud, YL lie hene the Ni gts by: bis liberality, ,and ſuff gf the cou r peo. 
4 ple, as vo d a e up arms for king C Charles,” . . . 135 
V In a word, the 4. of Peterborough, int e hiffory of Leu &. is ſtyletd the father of 
« ttratagtius, anck Fortune is ſaid always to have 57 40 his undertakihgs. “ 9% ier 
A Had the chief cammand of our larmy ib America been pſced in. the hands of ſuch a man ap: 
I, Wi nce, myention, and rr: of Are on a ſcene not alto- 
to > the divided ſtate of the 1 coloniſts, fo a a dir rect contraſt to thee 
| Nowneſs, and Cifcritods -Rovedidints« of HEWillidtn Howe, it is treaty [probdkipithat, the © 
TON 55 nd would hace been reverſed; Neither, x gep Neef f k- "my 
nels of, condugt, titade of aQiqn,” were Lee en F 
P 5 i ; 
i 


Simcoe t the. anly ig Alice | i which theſe qualities were di yed in a very conſpictious man- 
ner 3 though not. in that Ration in which they could produce the gietelt and allot dee 
eobſequengess Diller . —— Ich Ziddaut agb mon 30 38) 
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Expedition 
up the Dela- 
ware under 
major Mait - 
land. 


: on when they firſt diſcovered the American centinels, 
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troops been too much fatigued by the very great length of the marth, My 
which favoured the enemy in their flight, and had our cavalry puſlied 


/ * 
* x > 


A joint attempt was made on the ſeyenth of May by ſea and land 


* todeftroy the gallies and other veſſels that had eſcaped up the Dela- 


ware after the reduction of Mud Iſland, and the ſhipping that the 

enemy had in the river between Philadelphia and Trenton. This 
enterpriſe was effectually accompliſhed by the {kill and activity of cap- 
tain Henry of the navy, and major Maitland of the marines. A 


_ conſiderable quantity of ſtores and proviſions was alſo deſtroye a F 


and a number of the enemy, who made no. great oppoſition, were 


— killed, Not fewer than forty-four American velicls wore burnt, ſome 


Attempt on 
La TO 


of them of conſiderable value. 
About the nineteenth of May 1 778, en | Watkingron detached 


the marquis de la Fayette to take poſt with nearly three thouſand 


men upon Barren Hill, a poſition ſeven miles advanced from the 
camp of Valley Forge 3 but won. the Ae or ae Lade of 


_ the river. 


The object of this ſtep 3 is not very / ewe; The poſitibe' was | Rl 


too diſtant from Philadelphia to give any interruption of e onſcquence 
to lach 8 as were nee ie into eh bythe peig un | 


| ſet out t from Philadelphia, marching by the road which keeps: cloſe 


Maur 1d keep vp ht dpi of his party if he ſeemed. to JS upon the 


Britiſh in their retreat; for he muſt have been aware that his then 


force could not allow him to expect that be [ſhould make any real 


advantage of ſuch an attempt: : And the diſtance of Barren Hill from | 


Philadelphia appeared to ſecure the detachment from any hazard. 
This ſuppoſed ſecurity. proved illuſve. On the. night of May the 


SIC 
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twentieth, five thouſand: of the choiceſt troops in f the Britiſh army | 
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A Barren Hill where du Fayette mas natͤ,j,ůu - - . —— BB Retreat of la Fayedte partly concealed by yome mut. . DR 
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| d hieb, therefore, ; diverges bom. the Grecklon * H A P. 
94 of narben Hill. Aft. the detachment BA Brace xceeded ſome miles, 
to the Aoki, a paſſing 1 Aach 400 n after day-break, | 


it reached at — its deſtined +a without having fallen ir with 


to che Del 


| _ of the enemy. This point Was directly in 7 
e's poſition, conſequently was between him and Ft . 5 . 
- uren ington. The road here forked; one branch 55 „ 
> of La Laren, at the diſtance of a ſhort mile; the 1 e 5 | N 
VE os the Schuylkill; at about the ne 
"FS, EW Fo ET | . 


f the night a ſtrong detachment, under the 85 
rey, hae den from Philadelphia along 
the weſtern b branch of we — and ſtationed themſelves at a. - 
a Fayette's right flank, whilſt the 1 — 


BK a 


1 


reat of La Fayette w s thus cut t off | from every paſſage but Be 5 
1 Ford; and as the line from La Fayette 8 poſition formed the 5 . 3 
ſe of an obtuſe · angled triangle with the two roads above men- 10 | 


5 | tioned, it was obvious that his diſtance from it was much greater . 1 
than that of the Britiſh, An a gene al Grant arrived at the point | 


"=> 


rlemen, who advanced to reconnoitre,. intimated, that the e | 
with Was then firſt perceived. At the ſame time the column „ 


22 


2 RN 


VP * 


as diſcovered by glaſſes" from the camp of general Waſhington, W % $0 
8 T the rin of cannon, attempted to give his detachment notice gg 
Conſiderable time ſeema to have been loſt in making a ER no 1 
or t the intendec atta ta ck, „ during which delay a corps of 0 1 

formed the adyan d on the march, took 
2 poſſeſſion of a hill between the two roads. From this elevation the 
corps of La Fayette Was diſcovered retreating towards Matſon 5 | f 5 


Gs n * 


Ford through the low woody grounds which border the river. 


* 


diſorder and precipitation, apparent in the rear of that colu mn, "fate 
Vor. J. . . | ficiently 
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cn 1 IX. A F. geiently indicated the terror with wlilch they: were ain their 


% 775 


ſtrongeſt manner; but under the perſuafion tliat this was only 


the purſuit of the ei 
taken. In the mean time that 
troops, being overcome with ee had hurried acroſs the 
river, leaving behind them the fix field- pieces which they had brought 
from camp to the bank of the river. La Fayette having formed his 
| battalions on the other ſide, and perceiving that the Britiſh did not 


eſcape. ä Information of this circumſtance i is faid to have been given 


to general Grant, and his ſuperior proximity to Matſon's Ford is 
reported to have been urged to him, and even pointed out in the 


a part of La Fayette's troops, detached for ſome unhecountable 
reaſon, the general perſiſted in his reſolution of nn to 
Barren Hill, notwithſtanding the 1 remonſtri of Sir 
William Erſkine againſt that meaſure. This poſt was unlockily con» 


cealed from view by intervening trees, otherwiſe the deſertion of it 


by the enemy would have been perceived. The Britiſh having ad- 
vanced to the church; and found the camp abandoned, undertook 
emy by ns wy track which La Fayette had 
had reached the Ford; but bis 


approach by the road in which he apprehended them, Tent a corps 
acroſs for his cannon, ordering ſome ſmall parties to be advanced 


into the woods to retard the progreſs of the Britiſh advanced guard, 


ſhould it approach whillt the artillery was in the river. The cannon 
were dragged over, but before the parties of obſervation could retire, 
the Britiſh cavalry fell upon them, and Killed or took about forty. 


The Britiſh generals advancing; to the Ford, perceived that La Fay- 
erte was fo advantageouſly poſted on the other fide of the river, with 


his artillery on the high and broken grounds which aroſe/from the 
water's edge, that nothing further could be attempted againſt him. 


Thus unfortunately failed the object of che expedition. It is ſaid 
5 general Waſhington thought the cafe o hopeleſs, that he broke his 


bridge from Valley F orge acroſs the Sehiyikill, leſt the ſucceſs thould 
6 be 
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be purſued cd himſelf, It i 18 obvious that he 60 not attempt 0 4 F. 


to ſuccour La Fayette; becauſe, as he had but four thouſand men 
remaining in his camp, the Britiſh detachment was of itſelf equal 
to give him battle, could he poſlibly have joined La Fayette; and 
that was a ſtake which every intereſt forbade. But as the body of 
the Britiſh army was at Cheſnut Hill, at hand to give general Grant 
immediate aper, general Waſhington could n not t bave interfered 
without every probability of incurring ran PRESS OT 1 
As the time approached when the army was to move from Phila- 
delphia, American patroles were paſſed over the Delaware from the 
Jerſeys. One of theſe, after a long chaſe, was taken by the huſfars 
belonging to the queen's rangers. The quarter- maſter-general, OL 
-ſir William Erſkine, being in great want of horſes, commiſſaries 
were ſent to procure them, eſcorted. by the rangers under major 4 4 f. 
Simcoe. The major entered on this office With much regret, hs © 
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Sir Wi Liam Howe reſe one the Gee my the | FEE wal called 
 Miſchiansa, in honour of + Sir William Howe—H i is NN in the 
Command of the Army by Sir Henry Clinton—Returns to England \ 
| —Complains of Defamation, aud ſolicits and Load a Parkament- 5 
2 10 into bis Condutt,—1 778. 


HES k, then, with ede parties hab out to cover the 
loyaliſts, were the only movements made by the Britiſh com- 
mander 3 in chief while he lay in his inter-quarters,"1 from October 


< 1777 to June 1 778, at Philadelphia. 


It would ſeem, however, that ſir William Howe | im agined that al 
that could be done for the royal cauſe had been now performed: 


For to a deputy ſent to the commander in chief from the magiſ- 


trates, on a rumour of the intended evacuation of Philadelphia, re- 5 
queſting his advice how to act, he ſaid that the beſt thing they 


could do would be to go over and make their peace with general 


Waſhington. And as he himſelf was on the eve of quitting the 
army, he told them to go to ſir Henry Clinton, his deſtined fuc- 
ceſſor, for a flag of truce in order to go out to Waſhington for that 
purpoſe. The deputy accordingly went to fir Henry Clinton, who 
faid that he could not grant a flag on ſuch an occaſion; that the 
game was not up ; that the War was not over, but would ftill be 

RET vigor- 


a 


Iv 4 tions ſince the commencement of my command, I am ledto hope 


of the packet I humbly requeſt I may have his majeſty's s per- 
e miſſion to reſign.” That permiſſion he received on the fourteenth 
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| Yigorouſly carried on; and that they cught not by any means to en- c „ r. 


tertain a thought of going over to the enemy. 3 

Sir William Howe had formed the reſolution of iii * o 
office ſo early as the month of October. In a letter of his of the eee 1 
twenty- eighth of that month, he wrote to the ſecretary of ſtate for N N 1 1 
the American department, lord George Germaine, as follows: — 


From the little attention, my lord, given to my recommenda- 


* that I may be relieved from this very painful ſervice, wherein I Ws 
23 have not the good fortune to enjoy the neceſſary CCC 
a « ſupport of my ſuperiors, but which I conclude will be extended OT fs 

4 to fir Henry Clinton, my preſumptive ſucceſſor. By the return 


of April 1778; but in the ſame letter which conveyed leave to re- 
ſiggn, he was ordered by his majeſty, while he ſhould continue in 
command, to lay hold of every opportunity of putting an end to 
the war, by a due exertion of the force under his orders. - 
The commander in chief's letter, in which he alleges, as ihe "2 
ground of his reſignation, the want of neceſſary confidence and ſup- 
port on the part of adminiſtration, was matter of equal aſtoniſhment 
and indignation to the parties againſt whom that charge was made; 
while it inevitably led the unprejudiced and impartial ſpectator to 
contraſt the languor and reluctance too viſibly apparent in the whole 
conduct of ſir William Howe with that alacrity and zeal with 
_ which the miniſtry, and particularly the miniſter for American af. 
fairs, provided and furniſhed the means of carrying on the war, 
and that diſpoſition which they manifeſted to invite and reward the 
efforts of the "or by all poſſible mme. When mea- 


ſures 
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9 ures for n the revolted colonies were Nes on, and fir 
William Howe was appointed to the command of the army, ſuch 
was the diſpoſition of government to gratify him in whatever he 


ſhould defire, that the ſecretary for the American department de- 


elared, the meaſures of force ſhould be the wiſhes of the ge- 
& neral.” The general, who was then in America, and had the 
ſtate of the war under his eye, was the beſt judge of what force 


would be competent to its ſuppreſſion. On his judgment, therefore, 
government relied; but inſtead of ſtinting, they ſurpaſſed his wiſhes. 


In his letter to lord Germaine *, after long and mature n eh 


he only requires nineteen chduſand men; which, he ſays, will be 

« adequate to an active offenſive campaign on the fide of New 
* York and Rhode Ifland.” Inſtead of nineteen thouſand men, he 
was furniſhed with thirty- one thouſand four hundred and ſeventy- 
ſix. And, although lie expected to- meet a force of thirty thouſand 


men, the whole American army did not amount to eighteen thou- 


ſand. With the force now ſent, amounting to eleven thouſand 
men more than he required, the general appeared to be more than 


ſatisfied, and declared his utter aſtoniſhment at the uncommon eK - 

ertions of government. He acknowledged, in his letter to govern- 
ment 4, that the ſucceſſes of the army under his command had in- 

timidated the leaders of rebellion, and nearly induced a general ſub- 


miſſion an admiſſion which was ſtrictly juſt; for farther oppoſition 


was univerſally deſpaired of by all America, except a few deſperate 
men in general Waſhington's army; and that army was reduced to 


A number not een four thouſand men. And yet, at that pe- 


— 


Of the 26th of November 177 Fe 
'+ Of the zoch of November 1776, and the yo of ban 777. 5 
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fad; we find him making a demand, firſt of fifteen thedied; and © 
then of twenty thouſand rank and file, The general, it is true, did 


1 make this extravagant demand without aſſigning reaſons for 


but theſe reaſons were ill- founded. In his letter of the 


9 of February 1778 he informed the ſecretary of ſtate 
that © the rebels had proſpects of bringing into the field more than 
fifty thouſand men. They are moſt ſanguine in their expecta- 
tions, ſays he, and conſcious that their whole ſtake depends upon 

the ſucceſs of the next campaign, uſe every compulſory means to 
* thoſe who do not enter voluntarily into their ſervice.” We 


know however, that, inſtead of fifty thouſand men, they were 


not able to bring into the field, when the general met their force at 
Hillſborough, more than eight thouſand men; and even at the 
Brandy wine, not more than ſixteen thouſand; mille included, after 
he had, contrarily to all policy, given them two months, by every 
poſſible exertion, to recruit their feeble army. It thus appears, that 


if the reinforcement required on this occaſion fell ſhort of that 
which was demanded by the general, the expected reinforcement of 


the Americans, which was the reaſon aſſigned for that requiſition, failed 
in a much greater proportion. More than one half of the force re- 
quired was ſent, and not more than one fifth of that of the Americans 
was raiſed; The account of the armed force in 1777 ſtood thus: 


Britiſh, forty thouſand eight hundred and ſeventy-four, veteran 


troops. American regular army at Hillſborough, eight thouſand ; 
- ll Brandywine, eleven thouſand; and, in the ſpring, at Valley 
Forge, not four thouſand undiſciplined troops. With what juſtice, 


. then, it was ſaid, could the general complain of his want of force? 


and how extravagant his attempt to throw the blame of his own 
 miſconduQ on that adminiſtration which bad, by ſuch uncommon 


exertions, 
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of men inflamed with warm n 


« tending in both houſes of parliament for withdrawing the troops 
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exertions, thus gratified him in all his wiſhes. | The longer con- 
templation was indulged on this ſubject, the more were 1 minds 


2 


While the friends of the coloniſts,” it was abs aer e 


e their plot to maturity in Britain; while the natural reſources of 
6 this country were cried down, to the great encouragement of our 
foreign enemies, and a national deſpondency was generally effect- 


« ed; while the opponents of adminiſtration were adviſing and con- 


from America, and, at the ſame time, oppoſing every meaſure 
« which was neceſſary for the recovery of the revolted colonies, | 


the ſlowneſs and prooraſtination of the general accorded but too 


4 well with thoſe ſentiments, and contributed not a little to render 
2 adminiſtration more and more odious to the people, whoſe diſ- 


1 guſt and indignation roſe in proportion as the mi niſter de- 
„ manded more and more ſupplies, and as the general neglected 
| 2 to improve the great opportunities, that. were at different times 


« preſented, of putting an end to the war.. ber t 
The violence of oppoſition on the one part, 5 e's extreme 
tenderneſs of ſir William Howe towards the Americans on the 


other, ſeemed to many obſervers to be linked together by a kind 


of connection ſomewhat ſimilar to that between cauſe and effect. ; 
He certainly ſuffered the enemy, with leſs than four thouſand men, 


to re- conquer a province which he had lately reduced, and to 
lay a kind of ſiege to his army in his winter-quarters. | He un- 
fortunately. waſted the ſeaſon of military operation, giving them 


time to recruit their reduced force. Though the ſpirit of revolt was 
occaſionally depreſſed by the valour of our troops, it was uniformly 


revived by the miſconduct of the general. 


Such 
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Such were the bh chat were very generally made on the © ny P. 


condue of ſir William Howe, when he not only reſigned his office 
without attaining, in any degree, the end for which he took it upon —— 
1d, but endeavoured to ſhift his want of ſucceſs from his own fhoul- 
ders upom that of the ſecretary of ſtate for the American department. | 
The ſame or ſimilar obſervations were made, and re-echoed with 
fil greater energy over all the Britiſh empire, on another unfortunate „ 
occaſion, which, like the grounds alleged for the reſignation ',, cm 
office, iriduced and provoked men 'to compare the importance of his — 
ſervices with the merit he aſſumed, and the gravity with which he 
ſuſtamed the moſt exceſſive praiſe and adulation. It is to the famous 
Miſchianza that we allude, or feſtival given in honour of fir William 
Howe, by ſome of the Bri tiſh officers at Philadelphia, when he 
was about to give up his command, and to return to England. 
This entertainment not only far exceeded any thing that had ever 
been ſeen in America, but rivalled the magnificent exhibitions of c 
that vain-glorious monarch and conqueror, Louis XIV. of France. 
All the colours of the army were placed in a grand avenue three ping Prong 
hundred feet in length, lined with the king's troops, between two wy 3388 
triumphal arches, for the two brothers, the admiral, lord Howe, Howe. 
and the general, fir William Howe, to march along in pompous pro- 
ceſſion, followed by a numerous train of attendants, with ſeven 
filken knights of the blended roſe, and ſeven more of the burning 
mountain, and fourteen damſels dreſſed in the Turkiſh faſhion, to an 
area of one hundred and fifty yards ſquare, lined alſo with the king's 
troops, for the exhibition of a tilt and tournament, or mock fight 
ot old chivalry, i in honour of thoſe two heroes. On the top of each 
triumphal arch, was a figure of Fame, beſpangled with ſtars, blowing 


from her trumpet in letters of light, Tes lauriers ſont immortels * 


\ 


Wu * Thy laurels are immortal. | ; 
Vou. I. „ This 
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HIS TO R 1 1 H K 
This romantic triumph, after fo many dif graces and nes: 


| ments, did not eſcape the ſevereſt ſatire, both in private converſation 


and in printed papers; among which a letter addreſſed to fir William | 
Howe in a publication called The American Crifis, by Paine, 
the author of the pamphlet ftyled « 1 Senſe, was moſt dif- 


tinguiſhed for fhrewdneſs of remark, "vigour of ne, and 


: W 0 of expreſſion. 


; 1 


We ſhalt here inſert i very excellent bow, which entrada 


many of the facts ſtated by us, written in 1777, by M. Du Portail, 


miniſter at war in France to the conſtituent aſſembly in 1791 and 
1792, but at the period of the letter being wrote, a colonel in the 
French ſervice, and Contr as a ater ran in the Amenicars 


Six 


t (COPIE.) | 


A Monſeigneur le Comte de St. 98 , Miniftre de la a Gene 1 vous element 


Monſeig "tha 


| Du Camp © fs White Marſh, a Ae lieues de Philadlhicy | 
Mon SEIGN BUR, Te 12me Novembre 1777. 


F Al eu Thonneur de vous rendre conte des battailles de Brandywine et de — Town, „ 


- 


et de vous en envoyer les plans; ainſt que celui de Philadelphie, avec ſes environs, à einꝗ lieues, 


à la ronde ; afin que vous-puiſſiez juger de la ſituation du general Howe. Jeſpere que tout 
cela vous ſera parvenu. Juſqu* > preſent le general Howe n'eſt pas encore maitre des deux. 


petits forts, qui ſont dans la riviere, et qui empechent ſes vaiſſeaux de remonter juſqu' à la 


ville; ce qui le rẽduit à ne eommuniquer avec eux que par le petit chemin que Fai marque ſur 


la carte; chemin que nous pouvons bien lui eduper cet hiver, quand nous aurons regu un 


renfort des troupes victorieuſes du nord. Nous comptons auſſi mettre un corps de deux ou 


trois mille hommes de Pautre c6t6 de la Schaylkill. II y à deja des troupes dans le Jerſeys; 


de eette fagon le genẽral Howe ſera bloquẽ dans Philadelphie, et en danger de mourir de faim; 
a moins qu'il ne ſe rembarque; mais pour dire la vẽritẽ, nous ne l eſperons pas. It prendra pro- 


dablement les forts, 8 il les attaque bien; et il aura alors une communication ſure avec ſes 


miſſeaux, quoiqu' il en ſoit, Monſeigneur, vous voyez que pour des gens battus deux fois, 


nous 


3 
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den which has been juſt deſcribed, Tet =__ for Eagan, leaving 
the 


1 


— 


Sd 3 


nous ne Kinies p pas en trop mauvaiſe Pele Nous devons cela à ee que les Anglois ont 
| que tres peu de cavalerie; de ſorte qu ils ne peuvent pourſuivre leur victoĩre. Nous le devons 


1 


Americains reuſfiront-ils A ſe rendre libres, ou non? En France, od I'on ne peut juger que 
par les faits, on jugera pour V affirmative. Nous, qui avons vu comment les choſes fe ſont 
Palſces, ne penſerons pas de meme. A parler franchement, ce n'eſt pas par la bonne conduite des 
 Americains, que la campagne en general s eſt termin&e aſſez heureuſement; mais par la faute 
des Anglois. Ce fut une faute capitale du gouvernement Britannique, de voulotr que le 
| genëral Burgoyne traverſat plus de deux cens lienes de pays, et preſque dẽſert, pour ſe joindre 
aux generaux Howe et Clinton. Ce plan pouvoit paroitre grand dans le cabinet de Lon- 
Ares; mais miſcrable anx yeux de ceux qui avoĩent une exacte connoiſſance de la nature du pays. 
Mon obſervation n'eſt pas en conſẽquence de 1' ẽ Evenement; car vous vous rappelerez. peut-Ctre, 
Monſeigneur, que j'ai eu  honneur de vous cerire, il y a deux mois que j ẽtois bien aiſe que 


Les Anglois, ne nous oppoſaſſent ici que dix mille hommes, & que j eſpẽrois beaucoup que la 


jonction des generaux Burgoyne et Howe n' auroit lieu que quand la campagne ne ſeroit plus 
tenable; et que meme ſon armee ſeroit dẽtruite de la moitie, par la faim, la fatigue, la deſertion, 
. et les pertes qu” ls eſſuyeroĩent tous les jours par nos troupes, et nos milices poſtẽes dans les bois. 
"I iſſue a furpaſſe mon attente, Si les Anglois, au lieu de 8 amuſer avoint dirigẽ leur attaque 


encore plus à nos bois, et aux obſtacles de toute eſpice d'ont le pays eſt defendu. Mainte- 
nant d'après Vex experience de cette” campagne, i eſt naturel, de ſe faire cette queſtion : Les 


. l 


contre le general Waſhington, avec dix-huit ou vingt mille hommes, je ne ſais pas trop ce que 


nous ſerions devenus; parceque $ nous avions double le nombre de nos troupes, nous n auriout 
pas double. nos forces; 3 mais triple nos embarras. 


$i Nous. Jetons les yeux ſur le. plan de campagne, en examinant * tee du gene cri 
Flog nous verrons qu il na pas meme fait, tout ce qu'il. Etoit en ſon pouvoir de faire: 
Comme Jai eu Phonneur de vous le mander apres la battaille de Brandywine. Car vil cut 
-profits de ſes avantages, il ne ſeroit plus queſtion de Varmee du general. Washington; et 1 
à mis depuis dans toutes ſes operations une lenteur et une timiditẽ, qui mont toujours Etonns. 
. Mais il peut ſe raviſer, & l' on peut enyoyer un autre general de Londres; alors nous ne pou- 
rions peut- tre pas {i bien nous tirer d affaire. Aureſte puiſque les Evenements qui dependent 
de Phabilité des genẽtaux ne peuvent fe prevoir ; ils ne doivent pas entrer dans les conjefures 
. qu?-on-peut faire à l' avenir. Faiſons ſeulement attention au nombre de troupes; et j oſerai 
dire que fi les Anglois pouvoient avoir ici trente mille hommes ; ils pourroient rẽduire le pays. 
Vne ſeconde cauſe qui pourroit hater cette rẽduction, et meme J opẽrer ſeule, c'eſt le manque 
> munition. de guerre, et des chaſes nẽceſſaries A la vie. AV agad des choſes nsceſſaries Pour 
A continuation de la guerre, il leur manque preſque tout. II n'ont ni drap, ni linge, ni cel. 
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the command of the army to ſir Henry Clinton, of whoſe actions 
in the courſe of the preſent war We have already made mention; 
but 


| 
ni eau de vie, ni ſucre; et ees derniers articles ſont plus importans quꝰ on ne le croiroit d'abord. | 
Avant la guerre, les peuples Americains ſans vivre dans le luxe, jouiffoient de tout ce qui. elt 
neceſſaire pour rendre la vie agrẽable et heureuſe. IIs paſſoient une grande partie de leur tems: 
I fumer et à boire du the, ou des liqueurs ſpiritueuſes. Telles étoient les habitudes de ces 
peuples. Il ne ſeroit donc pas ſurprenant que le changement d' une vie effeminge, trans formte 
ſubitement en celle de geurrier, qui eſt dure et penible, leur fit preferer le joug des Anglois, à 
une liberte achetẽe aux depens des douceurs de la vie, Ce que je vous dis ne peut que vous 
| ſurprendre, Monſeigneur, mais tel eſt ce peuple, qui, mou, ſans é Energie, fans vigueur, , fans paſ- 
ſion pour la cauſe dans. laquelle il 8'eft engage ne la ſoutient que parcequ'il , ſuit J“ impulſion 
qu'on lui a premierement donnee. II y a cent fois plus d'enthouſiaſme pour cette revolution 
dans quelque caffé de Paris que ce ſoit qu'il n' en a dans les Provinces Unies enſemble. IL 
eſt donc neceſſaire, pour achever cette revolution, que la France fourniſſe a a ce peuple tout ce 
qui lui eſt nẽceſſaire; afin qu'il trouve la guerre moins dure A | ſoutenir. II eft vrai au 1 
lui encoutera quelques millions; mais ils ſeront bien employes en anẽantiſſant le pouvoir de 
YAngleterre qui depouillee de ſes colonies, ſans marine, et ſans. commerce, perdra fa grandeur,.. 
ef laiſſera la France ſans rivale. Cependant quelques perſonnes penſent (entr* autres I Abhẽ 


et qu'elle riſqueroit. de perdre les ſiennes. Mais pour ceux qui connoiſſent ce· pays · ei, il eſt evi · 
dent, qu il ſe paſſera bien des annes avant qu'ils puiſſent etre en ẽtat de mettre une flotte en. 
mer, pour faire des.conquetes, La \jalouſic entre les provinces (dont au voit deja le germe) les 
aura diviſcs en tant de differens interets, qu aucune d'elles ne ſera a Po 

On pouroit demander, ſi pour operer plutdt. la revolution en. Amerique, iLne ſerait pas plus. 
LE rag ue la Fi rance ett un traite avec ten Etats te et que de concert avec hoes elle * 


3 


France a Et et Aintention * faire pour eux, prefererbit de ſe Wecbnenker avec les 4 Angieh, 
plutôt que de recevoir des forces de ceux qu'ils ont leplus raiſon de craindre: Ou & ils y conſentoient 
d'abord, bientòt après Þ antipathie naturelle entre les deux nations, ſe manifeſteroit par les 
Plus terrjbles GNſentions "oh , no nne; 8150 0 0 ſavoir N 8 la _— eſt on Bre 


p 
St 5». 424 r 


2 


W ya encore un \ projet” A 'exaininer, La France, dans le cas og. elle feroit de faire la guerte aux. 
Anglois obvertement, ne pourroit-elle pas de concert avec le congres tenter de Prendre he: 
Canada? Par Pobſervation precedente, il eſt naturel de fuppoſer que le congrẽs ne voudroit. 
Nas accsder A une telle propoſition, | Tie voiſinage des Frangois les dẽgouteroit entierement de 
ee hens | We croiroient 0 etre * —— de Erdke og: fems 3 z & b 2 your 6. 
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; Reynal). qu'il ne ſeroit pas. deVinteret dela France donner la liberté aux colonies An ggloiſes, | 
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but. concerning who: for gratifying e our lens.” it may be- proper C. F A P. 
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farther to remark, that he had in the war with France from 1754 to — 
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pendance, ils aimeroient mieux dependre des Anglois. Mais ſeroit-il avantageux pour nous 
d' avoir le Canada? Je ſens que pour diſcuter ce point, il faudroit avoir une con- 
noiſſance exacte des productions du pays; ce que je n'ai pas. Enconſiderant la choſe en gẽ- 
neral, il me paroit que ce qui ſe paſſe maintenant en Amerique doit dẽgouter les Eu- 
rop6ens, d' avoir ancune affaire à demeler avec les colonies de ce continent. Car ſoit que les 
colonies ſe rendent à preſent indẽpendantes ou non il n' a pas de doute qu elles ne le ſoient 
dans cent ans; et avec elles toutes les parties ſeptentrionales. C'eſf ſe preparer a -une-guerre 
certaine, que d'avoir des ẽtabliſſemens ici ; il me paroit done plus avantageux pour la France, 
& avoir des iſles qu'elle puiſſe plus aiſement contenir ſous {a domination. Parmi ces iſles, je 
choifirois celle dont les productions ne ſont pas naturelles A la France; et qui cependant le 
ſont efſenticllement necefſaires, comme le ſucre, le caffe, Kc. Car d' avoir des colonies qui ne 
produiſent que du ble, quoi de plus inutile 2 ha France? Elle n'a qu 4 bien eultiver ſon terrain, 
defricher celui qui a etẽ laifſe inculte, et elle erẽera chez elle - mẽme des colonies qui ne lui 
eonteront rien A defenidre. Je crois par toutes ces raiſons, que fi la France declare la guerre | 
aP Angleterre, ce n'eſt pas le Canada qu'elle doit attaquer ; mais la Jamaique, et les autres 
poſſeſpons Angloiſes de cette nature. Si elle ne declare pas la guerre, celle doit employer tous: 
les moyens que la politique lui ſuggerera pour empecher les Anglois d˙ avoir jamais plus 
de vingt cinq' mille hommes ici. Nous n'avions: durant toute cette campagne, que trente 
mille hommes; ſavoir, 1. armée de Mr. Waſhington qui n 'a jamais exeẽdẽ c quinze mille homme, 
celle du general Putnam cinq ou fix mille; et celle de Mr. Gates dix mille. Si I' on trouyoit. 

jo füt neceſſaire d'augmenter le tout d' un tiers, je ne crois pas que h choſe fat poſlible. 

Je ſuis peut-&tre Monſeigneur, entrẽ dans un trop grand detail z mais vous pardonnerez 1 
longueur de mes diſſertations, cauſce ſeulement par Venvie = Jai eue de ſatisfaire. vos Ae et. 
de rendre mon > ſejour ici auſſi utile & qu m et aa 
SUSE LTC: 

Pay re 33 We 2 
MonsE1GNEUR,, - 


Vorne tres humble et tr res obciſant Serviteur,. 
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CHAP. 1563, been aid-de-camp to prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, by wh 


D 


8 he was held in the higheſt eſtimation. Thus he was . 
5 1 f 1165 bred 


TRANSLATION. 


To the Count de $i. Germain n, „Muller of War (or y you city; Sir). 
5 | Canip at White Marth, four Leagues from Phat 
STH 1 i rath November 777. e 


& ; 4 ” j 7 3 . * ths. 


5 1 HAD the 1 bh 6 you's an LEE the bnttles of Brawdyminea0d, 9 n 

b together with the plans, as well as that of Philadelphia and its environs to the extent of five 

leagues, | that you · might be enabled to judge of the ſituation of general Howe. I hope they 

| have come to hand. Hitherto general Howe is not maſter of two ſmall forts i in the river, 

; which prevent his veſſels from coming up to the city, and his communication with them, es- 

| - cept by means of a by-way I have marked on the map, and from which we ſhall cut him off in 

the winter, when we have received a reinforcement of victorious troops from the north. We 

purpoſe, likewiſe, to poſt a body of two or three thouſand men on the other ſide of the Schuyl- 

Kill. . There are already troops in the Jerſeys, ſo that general Howe will be blocked up in 

Philadelphia, and in danger of dying with hunger, unleſs he reimbarks. But, to ſpeak the 

truth, we do not expect quite that. He probably will take the forts, if he attacks them pro- 

8 3 perly, and will then have a communication with his tipping. . Be that as.it may, you ſee, Sir, 

for people who haye been twice beaten we are got in ſo very bad Plight'3 for this we we in- 
debted to the ſmall gumber of Engliſh c 

their victory, and ſtill more to the woods and. other obſtacles by which the country is , defended. 


„„ 


. 


ricans ſucceed in obtaining their liberty, or no? "Is France, Adee you can only 5 your 
judgment from the facts, you will anſwer in the affirmative ; we, on the ſpot, who have ſeen 
how things have gone, think differently. To ſpeak plain, it has not been owing to the good 
conduct of the Americans that the campaign, upon the whole, has terminated rather fortunately, 
but to the fault of the Engliſh, It wasan egregious error in the Britiſh government, to dire& 
general Burgoyne to traverſe about two hundred leagues, of a wretched and almoſt deſert 
country, to join the generals Howe and Clinton. The plan might appear grand in the cabinet 
of London, but miſerable in the opinion of thoſe. who had paid attention to the nature of the 
eonntry. The obſervation 1s not in conſequence of the event; for you will probably, Sir, call 
to recollection that, two months ago, I had the honour to write you word, I was well pleaſed 
the Engliſh oppoſed us here with only ten thouſand men; and that I was in great hopes that 
general Burgoyne would not effect a junction with general Howe, till it would be no longer 
; gf — = bl. 
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ſonal merit, the advantage of being of the family of Newcaſtle, and 


poſſible to keep the field, and even then with his army half deſtroyed by famine, fatigue, and 
deſertion, and the daily loſs he would neceſſarily ſuſtain from our troops, and the militia poſted 

in the woods. The event exceeded my expectations. Had the Engliſh, inſtead of making 
9 many diverſions, directed their attack againſt general Waſhington with eighteen or twenty 
| thouſand men, I do not very well know what would have become of us; becauſe, in doubling 
the number of our troops, we ſhould not have added double ſtrength to our my, and our 
embarraſſments would have been increaſed threefold. _ 

In looking over the plans of the campaign, if we examine the conduct of general Howe, we 
ſhall find he has not even done that which he had it in his power to do, as. J had the honour to 
write you word after the battle of Brandywine ; for, had he followed up the advantages which 
that gave him, there had been an end of general Waſhington's army; and, ſince that, all his 
operations have been carried on ſo ſlowly, and with ſo much timidity, they have become the object 


of my aſtoniſhment: But, perhaps, he may recolle& himſelf; perhaps another general may be | 


ſent from London, and then poſſibly we may not extricate ourſelves ſo well. However, ſince 
the events which depend on the {kill of generals cannot be foreſeen, they ſhould make no part 


of the conjectures we may fo & rm for the future ; let us pay attention ſolely to the number of 


troops, and I would hazard my opinion, that, if the Engliſh could have here thirty thouſand men, 


they ought to reduce the country. A ſecond cauſe, which might haſteh that reduction, and even 


operate alone, is the want of warlike ſtores and the neceſſaries of life. With reſpect to the 


requiſites for carrying on war, the Americans want almoſt every ching; and as to other matters, 
linen, ſalt, brandy, ſugar, &c. are wanting; and theſe laſt articles are of more importance 
than one is at firſt aware, Before the war, the American people, though they did not live in 
luxury, enjoyed in abundance every requifite to make life comfortable and happy ; they paſſed 


great part of their time either in ſmoking, drinking tea or ſpirituous liquors. Such was the 


diſpoſition of theſe people. Sore againſt the grain then, as it muſt be of a ſudden, the tranſ- 


form into ſoldiers, reduced to lead a life of hardſhips and frugality, it would not be ſur- 
prifing that they ſhould prefer the * of the Engliſh to a 1 purchaſed at the . | 


be the comforts of life. - 

_ You will be aſtoniſhed, Sir, at this language; but ſuch are theſe people, that they move 
without ſpring or energy, without vigour, and without paſſion for a cauſe in which they are 
engaged, and which they follow only as the impulſe of the hand that firſt put them in motion 


direQs. There is an hundred times more enthuſiaſm for this revolution in any one coffee-houſe - 


at Paris, than in all the Thirteen Provinces united. It is neceſſary then that France, to ac- 


eompliſh this revolution, ſhould furniſh theſe people with every requiſite to leſſen the hardſhips | 


of war. Frue, it. will coſt ſome millions; but they vil be well laid out in annihilating the 
power 
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bred in one of the firſt military ſchools in Europe, With fach per- 0 H 3 P. 
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: chief command of the Britiſh army. 
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alſo the next in command to fir William Howe, fir Henry Clinton 
was naturally appointed, on the reſignation of ſir William, to the 


Sir 


1 


power of En head, which, when bereft of VO colonies, without a navy and without commerce, 


will loſe her conſequence in the world, and leave France without a riral. | 
Nevertheleſs, there are ſome, and amongſt them the Abbe Raynal in his Neat, = 
think France would not find her account in liberating the Englith colonies, 2H ſhe would run a 


riſk of loſing her own ; but, to any one acquainted with this country, it is evident that ages 
mult paſs before ſhe would be in a condition to ſend out a fleet to-make conqueſts, The 


jealouſies between the Provinces (the ſeeds of which are already ſown) will have divided them 


into ſo many different intereſts and ſtates, that no one of them will be to be feared. 


It may be aſked, whether, to bring about the revolution i in America, it would not be adviſa- 


ble for France to make a treaty with the United States, and, in concert with them, croſs 


over twelve or fifteen thouſand men? That would be the way to mar all. The people here, 
though at war with the Engliſh (we ſee it every day), and, in ſpite of all that France has 


done and, means to do for them, would prefer a reconciliation with the Engliſh rather than 


receive in force the men in the world they moſt fear; or, if they ſhould conſent at firſt, it 
would not be lon g ere the natural antipathy. between the two nations would break out into the 
moſt terrible diſſenſions 9. Whoever inhabits this country muſt know the thing to be abſolutely 


impracticable. 


There is yet another project to examine. In the event of France being obliged t: to carry on a itte 


war openly againſt the Engliſh, might not ſhe, in concert with congreſs, attempt Canada? 
From the preceding obſervation, it is natural to ſuppoſe congreſs would not accede to ſuch an 


arrangement. The French neighbourhood alone would give them a diſguſt to that liberty 


which they would apprehend themſelves not long able to preſerve, and dependance or depend- 


ance, they had rather be dependant on the Engliſh. 
But, would it be very advantageous for us to have Canada? 1 am ſenſible, to diſcuſs this 


point, a moſt minute and accurate knowledge of the produce of the country is neceſſary, which 


I have not ; yet, to conſider the thing in general, it appears to me, that what is now going on 
in America ought to diſguſt every European power from having any concern with colonies on 


this continent. For, whether the Engliſh' colonies become independent or not at preſent, a 


century hence, no doubt, they will ; and, with them, all the northern parts of this continent. 
ſt Nn the foundation of certain war to have eſtabliſhments here. It appears to me, then, 


* In confirmation of what M. du Portal "wk here advanced, we recolle& aka heard, whilſt 
we were in America during the war, and from good authority, “that, upon ſome diſagreement 
with the French, the Americans diſliking the manner in which they conducted themſelves, the people 
were clamorous for putting arms into the hands of general Burgoyne”s $ ſoldiers, and making 'a cauſe 

eommypn with them to drive the Exenich out of the country,” | 


more 
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Sir William Howe, upon his arrival in England, found: 8 E Fo, 


„ ww his conduct was generally condemned, and threw him- 
ſelf for protection and exculpation into the arms of a party, 
the oppoſition to government in - parliament, who received 


him with gladneſs, and boldly + vindicated his conduct both 


in and out of the ſenate. Anonymous charges againſt the 


general were carried into .parliament, that thereby the way 
might be prepared for a parliamentary inquiry into. his conduct. 
He complained, in the houſe of commons, that many ſevere cen- 
fares had been thrown out againſt him, and that miniſters had been 

ſilent. He alleged, among other charges againſt adminiſtration, 
. he hade not the cordial confidence and ren of ministry 3 that 


Complains of 
defamation; 


— 


more pron Be fs France to have Had, which he can eaſily defend Com this . : 


of independence; and, amongfl the iſlands, I ſhould chuſe that whoſe productions were not 
natural to France, and which, nevertherleſs, are become eſſentially neceſſary ; ſuch as ſugar, 
coffee, &c. &c.z for to have colonies producing only corn, what could be of leſs-uſe to France? 
Ste has nothing to do but well till her own lands, to put under the plough thoſe which have 
hitherto lain er and- ſhe: will create. at. home. colomes which will 1 her 1 6 to 
defend. 

For all theſe Wes I think, ſhould France deckes war againſt England, it is not to Ca- 


| ſhe does not declare war, ſhe.ſhould. employ the beſt means which policy may ſuggeſt to prevent 
tie Engliſh from ever having more than twenty-five thouſand men here. We had no more 


nada, but Jamaica and other Engliſh poſſeſſions of that ſort, ſhe ſhould direct her attacks. If 


tan thirty thouſand in the whole of this campaign, to wit, tlie army of Mr. Waſhington never 


exceeded fifteen thouſand, that of general Putnam five or fix thouſand, and that of Mr. Gates 
ten thouſand. Shonld it be found neceſſaryeto increaſe the whole a third, I do not know that 
it could be done. I have perhaps, Sir, in my letter exceeded what you required; but pardon 
the length of the diſſertations I liave gone into, from a deſire to _ m4 wiſhes,. and W 
my ſtay here as uſeful. as in. my power to. make it. 
With the moſt profound reſpeR, 
1 am, SIR, 


Your moſt humble and moſt obedient pe 
DU PO RTAIL. 


* 


| Cong 120 promotes me to o ihe rank of beau can | 
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tis 1 from government had not deen clear, but ambiguous, 


and ſuch as might be eaſily explained away in caſe of any adverſe 
accident ariſing from their execution; and that they had concealed 
from parliament the true ſtate of our affairs in America, promiſing 


ſucceſs when they knew there was no reaſon to expect it. Lord 
| George Germaine had ſaid, that he had learned from his intelligenee 
the difficulties the Americans were under in raiſing troops; that he 
hoped that he (fir William) ſhould be able to get a ſufficient force 
in Penſylvania for the defence of that province; and that he ſtill 
hoped that this campaign would be the laſt, © ſo that, in ps of my 
t poſitive aſſurances,” ſaid the general, © © from the ſpot, the miniſter's | 


4 deluſiye hopes and conjectures were to influence him i in oppoſition 


© to my certain knowledge. 


between, the general and the 9 ig for „ en affairs, that 


every plan propoſed by the former was ſure to meet with the appro- 
bation of the latter; and that ſtronger proof of confidence in a 


: In the animation of debate, the allega- 


were charged with having“ treacherouſly and traitorouſſy deceived 


this country; inaſmuch as they had declared to the houſe of 


55 commons, that they had reaſon to expect a ſucceſsſul campaign, 
« when they had it in their pockets, under the general's o own hand, 


that nothing was to be expected. 


— 


tions of the general were placed in a ſtronger point of view. Miniſters 


With regard to the firſt of theſe res refpeting cnndener 1 


| ſupport, the vaſt exertions of the miniſter for the American department. 
were N dee and amen on ſow William Howe acknowledging 


; 44,4 


general could not be given by thoſe who employed him, than that 
he ſhould be left unconſtrained by particular inſtructions, uncon- 


and proſecute a war according to his own ideas; nor was it ever 


trolled by ſuperior power, at entire liberty to follow his own plans, 


before made a matter of ſerious complaint againſt : a miniſter, that he 


| 3 8 
2 | — did 


ere _—_ 1 ehe, a in detail to a let | in chief elpe- O 
eee with . military commander, and furniſh the means of 
executing whatever plan he might judge to be the moſt expedient 
for the public ſervice. The ſecretary of ſtate for the American de- 
partment, in a letter of the twenty- ſecond of October 1776, ex- 
preſoly ſays, (His majeſty does not intend that the general, in his 
plans of operation, ſhould be confined to any particular province: 
His choice of ſituation muſt in that reſpect be governed by his 
« own judgment.” | How many times, it was farther urged on this 
fubject, did ſir William Howe alter his plan for the campaign of 
1777 in the courſe of a few months? Between the months of No- 
vember and April no leſs than four plans, eſſentially different from 
each other, were propoſed, and yet, by the general's own account, 
each of them, in its turn, was approved of. The miniſter for 
American affairs, in a letter to the general of the third of March 1777, 
 fays, I am now commanded to acquaint you that the king entirely 
approves of your deviation from the plan which you formerly 
© ſuggeſted. ” And again, May the eighteenth, © As you muſt, from 
your ſituation and military ſkill, be a competent judge of the pro- 
7 priety of every plan, his majeſty does not heſitate to approve the 
© alterations which you propoſe.” The nature of the American 
ſervice, indeed, required that the general ſhould be at liberty to vary 
his plan of operations according to the varying circumſtances of the 
war: And accordingly, as appears from the whole- of the official 
_ eorreſpondence on the ſubject of the American war, the fulleſt con- 
fidence was placed in ſir William Howe from the time of his ap- 
pointment to the chief command to that of his aſking leave to return 
to Britain. Not only was he ſupported by the whole weight of 
government, but was indulged in all his wiſhes for himſelf and 
his friends. On this head, therefore, they who ſaw more matter 
Ea. | of 


e re | 


H $ B. 
proofs were given of a ſincere diſpoſition to — 


W 
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of accuſation in the inactivity and blunders of fir William Howe, 


than in the conduct of lord George Germaine, which ſeemed, 


on the whole, 'to be well deſigned, and towards the general full of 
confidence and generoſity, enj joyed a complete. triumph. It wag 


with greater plauſibility that fir William and his friends inſiſted on 


the third charge, juſt mentioned, againſt the miniſter ; that his hop e 
and conjectures, reſpecting the ſtate of America and the iſſue of the 
war, were more ſanguine and favourable than the general's corre- 


ſpondence warranted him to entertain. Yet, even here, it was 


ſhewn from their correſpondence, that the miniſter's intelligence was, 


not materially different from that of the general, nor his hopes of Luce 


ceſs on the whole much leſs lively. 

Still, however, the friends of {ir William Foe, the members of | 
parliament i in oppoſition to adminiſtration, with his concurrence, in- 
liſted on a public inquiry into the conduct of the American war, that 


our national diſgraces and misfortunes might be traced to their real 
ſource. Lord Howe, in a ſpeech in the houſe of commons, April . 


the twenty-ninth, 1779, demanded an inquiry into his own and his 5 


| brother's conduct, for the following reaſons: They had been arraign- 


ed in pamphlets and in newſpapers, written by perſons in high cre- 


dit and confidence with miniſters, by ſeveral members of that houſe, 


and ſolicits 
and obtains a 
parliamenta- 
ry inquiry in- 
to his con- 


duct. 


in that houſe, in the face of the nation; by ſome of great credit and 


reſpect in their public characters, known to be countenanced by ad- 
miniſtration ; and that one of them in particular, governor John- 


ſtone, had made the moſt direct and ſpecific charges. Their charac- 


ters, therefore, ſo publicly attacked, and in ſuch a place, were to be 
vindicated in the great councils of the ſtate, and no-where _. 
In vain did the miniſters of the crown, who had employed him, 
declare, that they had no accuſations againſt either the general or 
admiral. They, with their friends, inſiſted on a public examination, 
which was obtained, and in which they, for ſome time, took the lead. 
| - | | But, 


the he mint ey their — ee as a faQtious intrigue, 
t Was, perhaps, imagined that his majeſty, alarmed at the dan- 
rs that began, by this time, to threaten Great Britain, not only in 
America, but in other quarters, would change his confidential ſer- 
vants, and commit the conduct of government to thoſe very hands 
that hitherto had been employed i in various attempts to baffle its 
deſigns, and fruſtrate all the meaſures that had been taken for carry- 
ing them into execution. But'the king, amidſt multiplying diſ- 
treſſes, with proper firmneſs withſtood their machinations, deter- 
mined to continue his Des to thoſe who wiſhed not to fruſ- 
trate nor procraſtinate the war *, but to bring it, as ſoon as poſſible, 
to a ſafe and honourable ts. The oppoſition, therefore, 
diſappointed in their expectations from the higheſt quarter in the 
Nate, ſeriouſly intended, what they loudly threatened, to impeach 
the ſervants of the crown, and by that means to drive them fron 
their places by a kind of violence | 

Adminiſtration, eaſily penetrating this deſign, reſolved no longer to 
permit their opponents to run in the race of examination alone, but to 
vindicate the meaſures they had taken. Many gentlemen of undoubt- 
ed reputation, perfectly acquainted with the conduct of the war, 
and the ſtate of America, were ſummoned to give evidence reſpeQing 
* thoſe ſubjects. Of this the movers of the. inquiry were apprized, and 
they ſoon began to loſe courage. Only two witneſſes were examined, 
on what may be called, in the language of judicial trials, the ſide of 
adminiſtration: Major-general Robertſon, who had ſerved twenty- 


lt is believed that the king on ſome occaſions went ſo far as to ſuggeſt his ideas of the 
proper plan for carrying on the war, which were very judicious, and which, had they been 
adopted by the general, might probably have been productive of good effects. 
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general; and Mr. Galloway, a a gentleman of Penfylvania, — 


and confequence, as well as good abilities,” who was bred to the law, 


and had been a member of congreſs, but who had come over to the 


royal army in December 1796; But ſuch was the eircumſtant 


ſhrunk from the i inquiry; ; as, the more it Was carried on, this m 0 4 
parliament, as well as the nation at large, ſeemed to be convinced 
that the conduct of adminiſtration, i in reſpect to the American war, 


was on the whole juſtified. The friends of the general and admiral, 3 


therefore, moved to diſſolve the committee which mg 1 been f a 


ſtudious to obtain; and it was diffolved accordingly.” 1q Ali 9g 
But although fir William Howe, as well-as his tas was . 


appointed in his hopes of ſomething even more than exculpation, 


from an indulgent houſe of commons, he neither wanted a fuffcient 


number of partifans to keep him in countenance amidſt all that cen- 
fure that was poured. on his conduct, nor poli itical friends of ſufficient 


eonſequence to compenſate for that cenſure by an honourable and 


lucrative ſtation which he now holds under government: Nor 


is this the only inſtance in the hiſtory of Britain at this period, of 
great inequality in the publie retribution of rewards and puniſh- 


ments. When we reflect on the different and even oppoſite recep- 
tion given to ſucceſsful genius actuated by the pureſt patriotiſm on 


che one hand, and to monotonous mediocrity, not only unſucceſl- 


ful, if ſucceſs is to be meaſured by effects conducive to the public 


good, but even of ambiguous intentions; what are we to think of 
the ſpirit which influences and direQs the public councils? 
In the decline of free governments we ever obſerve the influence 


of faction to predominate over ideas of patriotiſm, juſtice,” and duty, 
on which alone liberty is founded, and a propenſity in the citizens 
to range themſelves under the banners of a Marius or a Sylla, a 
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